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BACKGROUND  ^  ,  ♦ 

Spanish-speaking  children,  funded  four  ?"Stitutions  in  an  p 

effort  involving  the  development  of  four  ^^^l^Sm. 
preschool  curriculum  models  for  use  with  Spanish  JP^ing^cn  designed 
During  the  first  year  of  development, /ach  curriculum  moaei  m*  s 

In  consultation  with  V^^4^i^^JV^^^^wM  took 

In  the  second^ear,  «  pilot  implanen tation  of  each  curriculum 

place  at  selected  Head  Start  centers.  ™ewesenteva  iua  v»u 

Sn  the  third  year  of#c^^«*j^o-^ a^^incente«.  His- 

the  four  models  was  *lly  Jyl«™j*  »*  ^  in  the  program  since  it 

!&£&S%& tM5Wf  A*t5  non-bUlnSU*  or  . 

rion-Hispantc  children. 

comprehensfon.  and  concept  development  admin ^r^b™  ^  and  socio- 
English.   Observational  data  focused  on  language,  cognitiv 
emotional  behaviors  encouraged  by  the  ra°delsi^er  t he  Hea  jj 
In  addition,  observat  ons  were  used  ^JJ^VclSfrS  at  three 
curriculum  model  was  ^PlOT^J^J^1dU?nte^?^and  questionnaire 
points,  in  time  during  ^  valuation  year.    Interview  a^  q  ded 

data  Sere  also  collected  from  ^^^^^\^^t^  in 
'  aSTSPtT^r  ^SW.ISJSK  curriculum' model. 

RESULTS  '    '  . 

(Spanish-preferring  or  English-preferring). .  .    ,  m 
<pAttJ/*LPPFFERRING  CHILDREN 


better  than  Hea<t  «***^&&fttfi^&M,  ' 
pate  eye  and  hand  movements* 


The  terms  -Spanish-preferring"  and  "Engl ish-preferKng-  were  usfed  in 
place  of ^Spanish-Dominant"  and  "English  ^^K^^J^JSSJ^ 
irately  reflect  language  use  among:young, MMngual  children.  Spanish- 
deferring  children  are  those  who  used  Spanish  in  a  majority  of  home  and 
SS"Wvities  at  pretest.    English-pVeferring  c     drep  are  .thpse  who 


preschool  activities  ax.  preiesi.  ■ J"  r  «• -?  ; .  ;        .  nrPlfrtt 

used  English  in  a  majority  of  home  and  preschool  activities  at,  pretest. 

4.  ; 


1         <  -  iii 

•  On  the  fourth  English  language  measure  children  in. the  bilingual 
hicultural  curricula,  as  a  group  performed  significantly  better 
than  Head  Start  children  not  in  the  curricula.   The  difference,, 
"however*,  was  .not  statistically  significant,  *This  measure 
assessed  a  child's  ability  to  understand  English, 

•  On  two  of  five  Spanish  1  anguage* measures ,  children  in  the  bi-.  - 
lingual  bicultural  curricula,  as  a  group   performed  significantly 
better  than  Head  Start  children  not  in  the  curricula.  These 
measures  assessed  a  child's  ability  to  use  Spanishvand  to  think 
abstractly  in  Spanish,  \ 

*  ♦  • 

•  On  the  other  three  Spanish  language  measures  children  in  the  . 
-  four  bilingual  bicultural  curricula,  as  a  group  performed  as 

well  as  Head  Start  children  not  in  the.  curricula,  * 

•  Classroom  observations  supported  these  findings  for  Spanish- 

'  preferring  children.  On  the  whole,  children  in  the  bilingual  . 
bicultural  curricula  'increased  their  English  language  use  in 

ttie.classrpom  by  21%  from  Fall  to  Sprjmg.   Thi  ^increase  was  

accompanied  by  the  use  of  grammatical  forms  which  they  had  not 
used  regularly  early  in  the  year, 

JENGUSH-PREFERRrNG  CHILDREN  . 

•  On  alTEnglish  language Jne3sures,  children' in  the  bilingual  bi- 
cultural curricula,  as  a  group  performed  as  well  as  Head  Start 
children*  not  in  the  curricula.   These  results  were  consistent 

*  with  tne  classroom  observations  which  showed_an^Jmprovement  in 
the  quality  of  the  children's  English. 

i  ,  ' 

•  On  all  Spanish  language  measures,  children) in  the  bilingual  bi- 
cultur*a>  curricula  performed  as  well  as  Head  Start  children  not 
in  the  curricula.  .  . 

B.  PARENT  OUTCOMES 

•  ttothers  of  children  in  the  four  bilingual  ^cultural  curricula 
expressed  highly  positive  attitudes  toward  bilingflal  bicultural . 
curricOTum  models,  Head  Start  and  bilingual  education. 

C.  TEACHER  OUTCOMES  ^  , 

^     •  Ninety-one  percent  of  the  classroom  staff  had  ability  in  both  • 
'  Spanish  and  English  and  eighty  percent  qf  these  used  Spanish 
regularly  in  the  classroom. 

t  * 

•  Classroom  staff  expressed  uniformly  positive  attitudes  toward 

•  the  bilingual  curriculum  model  with  which- they  worked, 

D.  EASE  OF  IMPLEMENTATION  ^ 

•  The  use  of  the  dual  language  strategy  suggested  by  each  curricu- 
lum model  was  the  aspect' of  programming  most  related  to  positive 
outcomes. 

The  successful  implementation  of  the  models  at  two  distinct  

replication  sites  indicate  that  the  curriculum  models  can  be- 
employed  in  different  settings!  f  K 
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INTRODUCTION 

r        .       /  ' 

This  final  report* is- based  on  the  results  of  a  3-1/2  year  evalu- 
ation effort  which  focused  on  the  implementatinn__of  bilingual  b„i cul- 
tural preschool  curriculum  models  at.  Head  Start  centers  serving  Hispan- 
ic communities.  The  document  synthesizes  the  results  of  the'evarluation 
of  four  different  Head  Start  bilingual  bicultural  curriculum  models 
implemented  in  eight  sites  throughout  the  Un4ted  States.   The  report 
provides  the  findings  on  the  programs*  impact  as  reflected  in  pre-  and 
posttesting  of  children,-  interviews  with  parents  and  Head  Start  teach- 
ing staffs,  and  systematic  classroom  observations,  obtained  over  the 
course  of  the  1979-1980  Head  Start  year.    In  addition,  the  report  sum- 
marizes the  field  procedures  and  analytic  methods  that  were  required 
for  this  multimethoa  evaluation  and  presents  the  conclusions  and  im- 
plications  of  the  study  findings. 


A.  Background 

Through  such  efforts  frs  Project  Head  Start,  the  Administration  for 
Children;  Youth,  and  Families  (ACYF)  has  historically  endeavored  to 
enrich  the  lives  of  children,and  families.    Fundamentally,  the  Head 
'Start- program*  is- based  on  the  premise  that  all  children  have  basic 
_jjeeds,  which  can  be  met,  especially  in  the  case  of  children  from  lowr 
~income  families;  through  the  help  of  a  comprehensive  developmental  « 
program.    According  to  the  Head  Start  philosophy: 

# 

•  A  child  can  benefit  most  from  an  interdisciplinary  program 
to  foster  development  and  remedy  probliss  as  expressed  in  a 
broad  range  of  services.  ** 

•  The  over*alT  goa^  of  such  a, program  is  tarring  about  a 
greater  degree  of  social  competence  in, children  of  low- 
income  families.    Social  competence  consists  of  the  child's 
everyday? ef fee tivepart  in  dealing  with  the  present  environ- 
ment and1  later  responsibilities  in  school  and  life. 

•  • 

•  In  order  to  best  implement  the'tfead  Start  program  and  to  . 
maximize 'the  strengths  and  unique  experiences  of.  each. child, 
the  family,  which  is  perceived  as  the  principal  influence  on 

T  the  child's  development,  must  be  a  direct  participant  in  the 
program.  Local' communities  are  allowed  latitude  in  develop- 
ing creative  program  designs  so  long  as  the  basic  goals,  ob- 
jectives, and  standards  of  a  comprehensive' program  are 

N        '      adhered  to. 

% 
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Thus,  the" focus  of  Head  Start  Includes  the  total  family  as  well 
as  the  child.   As-Zigler  (1978)  has  noted,  the  long-term  effects  of 
Head  Start  depend  on  the  co/itinuity  between  the  Head  Start  program  and 
the  child's  home. 

The  various  goals  of  Head  Start  and  the  specific  standards  for 
the  operation  of  Head  Start  programs  by  grantees  and  their  delegate 
agencies  are  described  1n  the  Head  Start  Program  Performance  Standards 
(Federal  Register,  1975).   The  four  primary  areas  in. which  the  Head 
Start  grantees  are  required  to  .provide  services  are  education,  health 
(mental  health,  nutrition),  social  services,  and  parent  involvement. 
The  present  evaluation  is  based  on  one  aspect  of  the  program  develop- 
ment effort  designed  to  improve  Head  Start's  capacity  to  provide  edu- 
cational services  to  Spanish-speaking  preschool  populations. 

t 

B.     Head  Start  .Strategy  for,Span1sh-Speaking  Children 

*       In  1975,  ACYF  1nitiated*a  new  effort  intended  to  address  the  . 
specific  rteeds  of  Head  Start  children  who  were  Spanish  speaking.  This- 
program,  known  as  the  Head  Start  Strategy  for  Spanish-speaking 
Children,  sought  to  foster. preschool  bilingual  blcultural  education 
programs  through  bilingual  multicultural  curriculum  development,  com- 
Setency-basea'bllingual  blcultural  training  for*  Head  Start  cUssroom 
?Uff,  the  development  of  a  National  Bilingual -Multi  cultural  Resource 
Network  for  Head  Start  programs,  and  research  focusing  on  Spanish- 
speaking  children.  j 

Although  these  efforts  were  Intended  to  serve  Spanish-speaking 
Head  Start  children,  it  was  felt  that  thrproducts  of  this  new  effort  . 
could  also  be  adapted  to  serve  children  1n  other  preschool  programs. 

The  Head  Start  bilingual  multicultural  curriculum  development 
effort  is  based  on  the  assumptions  that  one  curriculum  model  would  not 
satisfy  the. diverse  needs  of  Head  Start  centers* serving  Spanish-speak- 
ing communities  throughout  the  country  and  that  experiences  Provided 
for  children  whose  primary  language  1s  other  than  English  must  pe  in 
tZ  languale  they  know  best.   Between  1976  and  197*.  Head  Start  funded 
four  Institution^  1n  an  experimental .effort  Involving  the  development 
of  four  distinct*  bilingual  blcultural  preschool  curriculum  models.  . 

The  four  models  wer« 'based  on  the  .same  fundamental  requirements. 
-  \  V 
•  Each  curriculum  model  was  to:    (a)  be  based  ob  sound  education- 
al theory;  (b)  embody  an  approach  to  early  education  consistent 
•  with  child  development  theory;  and  (c)  be  acceptable  by  the 
ethnic  community  and  usable  by  Head  Start  programs  without  need 
for  extensive  training,. 
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•  •  Each  curriculum  model  was  to  be  based  or>  sound  early  child/Je- 
.  velopment  principles  and  a  bilingual  bicultural  enhancement 

philosophy.   The  models  were  not  to  be  based  on  a  deficit' ap- 
proach. 

•  fach  curriculum  model  was  to.  provide  learning  activities  for 
the  development  of  basic  skills  in  the  areas- of  cognitive, 
socioemotional ,  psychomotor,  and  language  (English  and 
Spanish)  devel6pment.  » 

'•  Each  curriculom  model  was  to  be  consistent  with  the  Head  Start 
Performance  Standards  and  h^d  to  provide  for  the  integration 
of  all  component  areas  (i.e.*  Parent  Involvement,  Social  Ser- 
vices, Health  Services,  and  Education)  wherever  possible. 

•  Each,curriculum  development  fif fort  was  to  include  a  plan  for 
involving  Head  Start  staff,  parents,  and  administrators *in  the 

jf>    development,  implementation,  and  validation  of  the  curriculum 
-  modeji 

•  Each  curriculum  model  was  to  be  repl icable^and  usable  in  a 
variety  of  preschool  settings  such  a^s  Herfd  Start,  Day  Care,  and 

'      Nursery  School.     *        •  .  . 

•  Each  curriculum  model  was  to  provid%s|5ecific  information  on 
the  procedure  to  be  used  in  deciding  which  language  would  be  . 
ised  when,  by  whom,  and  for  what  purpose.   Grouping  of  children 

.  by  language  dominance  was  also  to  be  addressed. 

•  Each  curriculum  was,  to  have. an  explicit  definition  of  bicultur- 
al education  as  it  would  be  implemented  in  the  curriculum 
model.   This^KJOld  include  a  description  of  the  cultural^ goals 
and  sampTe^l  earning  activities. 

In  addition,  each  Curriculum  model  includes  a  component  on  how  to 
train  staff  and  parents  to  implement  the  model.,  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the .models  were  to  reflect  a  range  of  curriculum  development 
approaches' (Arenas,  1978). 

The  Curriculum  Models  J 

The  four  curriculum  development  institutions  include: 

s  *  . 

•  High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation  in  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan;  . 

•  Intercultural  Development  Research  Association  of  Sart  Antonio, 
Texas;  * 


•  Teachers  College,  "Columbia  University  i-n  New  YorkiJIew  York; 
'and         *    •  "    ..  /   '         ,  .  .  * 

•  The  University  of  California  at  Santa  Cru^  California 
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#  'High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation;    Un  Marco  Abiciw 

Un  Marco  Ablerto  1s  the  name  of  the  curriculum  model  developed  ^ 
h«  +h»  Hihh/Scooe  Educational  Research  Foundation  of  Yp§lianti, 
H?ch 5gan  'an  5Ss?1  "Son -with  a  history  of  early  childhood  educational 
experience    Un  Marco  Ablerto  represents  an  adaptation  of  their 
ISSTaVW  developed  preschool  model  to  the  needs  of  linguistically  and 
cuUura  ly  d1ve?stpopulat1ons.   The* model  1s  based  on  Magefs  child 
deveWnt  theory,  which  views  the  child  as  an  active  learner  who 
should  be  assisted  1n  exploring  the  environment,  addressing  his.  or  her 
STneeS.  and  making  choices  and  decisions.   Using  a  framework  of 
!tey experience?  Jhrtugh  which  teachers  facilitate  a  program  of  ac- 
tive W  rfg  and  cognitive  development,  the  model  attempts  to  buil<L 
An  the  child's  social,  cultural,  and  linguistic  background  and  to  sup- 
Sort  t  gild's  self-esteem  by  emphasizing  a  teaching  effort  involving 
parents,  teachers,  and  paraprofesslonals. 

» 

■  +  '• 

#  intercultural  Development  Research  Association:  AMANECER 

The  second  curriculum  model,  AMANEQER,  was  developed-by  Inter- 
cultural Development  Research  Association,  a  San  Anton  o-based  non- 
orofit  research  and  public  education  organization  specializing  in  rev 
elrch,  curHculum  and  materials  development,  tra  ning  an   techn  "1 
aHutance  and  Information  dissemination  aimed  at  eliminating  edu- 
cl* o5ll  ineqult  es  ^minority  communities.   Titled  wlth.the  Spanish 
wSrd  meanin^lne  dawning  of  a  new  day,"  this  model  also  J^slzes  * 
process  approach  to  learning.   New  experiences  a>e  Introduced  1n  ac- 
rord  with  what  the  child  has  already  experienced  at  home  or  1n  the 

V  clalsroom    It  especla  ly  emphasizes  the  role  of  teachers,  in  selecting 
or  Sing  leading  activities  that  will  lead  the  child  from  simple 
to  SSlex  activities.   The  child's  best-known  language  Is 

'  s?re1sld!1!Sd  5nly  after  concepts  and  Ideas  have  beer  mastered  In  that 
language  1s  the  second  language  Introduced. 

V 

#  Teachers  Colleoe:   ALERTA  ^ 

A  third  curriculum  model,  ALERTA,  was  developed  by  ^Teachers Col  - 
leqe  the  educational  theory  and  practice  component  of  the  Columbia 
uS?vers1?y  sjstem  which  has  historically  been  In       fo«f^nt  of^  ; 
national  "educational-  research.   Teachers  College's  ALERTA  is  Dasea  on 
?1«  main  nrlnclDles     The  first  reflects  the  assumption  that  child 
aSJS  ^^eSeloSment  occur   In  an  orderly  and  sequential  way  which 
from  the   iSple  and  fcncrete  to  the  more  complex  and  abstract. 
The  lecond  principle  emphasizes-^  Importance  of  the  child  s  total 
environment  1n  his  or  her  growth^nd  development.   The  model  .  there- N 
?orlrp^1des  an  opportunltyfor  children  to  explore  and  experiment 
aS^also  builds  upon  their  unique  backgrounds  and  experiences. 
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•  University  of  California:    Nueval  f ronteras  de  Aprendizaje  , 

Upder  the  di recti oVc-f  senior  staff  specializing  in  learning 
styles,  biculturaljsm/bi lingual  ism,  and  community  psychology,  the 
University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz,  was  able  to  put  into-  practice, 
particular  aspects  of  these  theories  through  the  Nuevas  Fronteras 
de  Aprendizaje  model.   This  model  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  a 
child's  cultural,  background 'directly  affects  his  or  her  learning  style, 
i.e.,  how  the  child"  perceives  the  environment^ processes  information,  •• 
and  relates  to  others.   The  Curriculum  is  initially  structured  to 
provide  each  child  with  classroom  experiences  that  are  appropriate  and 
compatible  with  the  learning  style  and  language  capacities  that  the 
child  brings  into  the  classroom.   This  basis  of  compatibility  between 
curriculum  and  child  characteristics  provides  a  foundation  for  devel- 
oping a  child's  cognitive  capacities  for  acquiring  other  learning 
style?  and/or  languages. 

D.  Curriculum  Development,  Implementation,  arid  Evaluation 

Within  the  1976-1979  curriculum  development  period,  each  of  these 
institutions,  in. cooperation  With  selected  Head  Start  centers,  devel- 
oped and  implemehted.a  bilingual  bicultural  preschool  curriculum 
model.    During  the  first  year  of  development,  each  curriculum  model 
was  designed  in  consultation  with  parents  and  staff  of  a  cooperating 
Head  Start  program.    In  the  second  year,  a  pilot  implementation  of 
each  curriculum  model  took  place  within  a  Head  Start  center.  During 
the  third  year,  each  model  was  implemented  in  two\additional  flead 
Start  centers. 

In  conjunction  with  the  curriculum  development  effort,  the  Re- 
search, Demonstration,  and  Evaluation  Division  of  ACYF  funded  Juarez, 
and  Associates,  an  independent  management  consul tjng  firm,  to  carry 
out  an  evaluation  of  the  curricula.   As  with  the  curriculum  develop- 
ment effort,  the  evaluation  was  conducted  in  a.  number  of  phases.. 
During  the  first  year,  the  evaluators. selected  instruments  in  two 
languages  that  were  appropriate  for  use  with  young  children,  developed 
interviews  and  questionnaires,  assessed  the  suitability  df  recommended 
sites,  and  revised  the  initial  design.    During  the  second  year,  all 
instruments  were  piloted,  and  an  extensive  naturalistic  observation 
component  was  developed  and  piloted.   Thethird  year, which  corres- 
ponded to  the  third  year  of  the  curriculum  development  project,  en- 
compassed pre-  and  posttesting  of  children,  classroom  observations  at  * 
the .demonstration  sites,  and  analysis  of  the  data  collected;  This 
report  presents  the  results  of  the  third  phase  of  the  evaluation. 

E.  Evaluation  Goals 

The  evaluation  of  the  models  was  undertaken  by  Juarez  and  , 
Associates  concurrently  with  the  development,  piloting,  and  imple- 
mentation activities  of  the  model  developers.   The  contract 
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specified  that  the  purpose  of  the  evaluation  would  be  toiassess  the 
effectiveness  of  the  four  early  childhood  bilingual  bicuttural  ctir- 
rlculum  models  for  Spanish-speaking  children.   More  specif leal ly,  the 
contract  required  that  the  evaluators  collect  Information  on  the  , 
following: .  f 

•  * 

(1)  The  extent  to* which  the  models,  once  Implemented,  were 
meeting  Jfteir  QbJectTveT   The  major  emphasis  of  the  evaluation  was 
01  measuring  the  change  in  children  as  a  result  of  their  participation 

.  rrrlRie  of  the  four  curriculum  models.  This  was  accomplished  through 
an  experimental  pre-  and  posttest  design,  which  Included  testing  the 
domains  of  Spa/ish  language  comprehension,  Spanish  language  produc- 

•  -  t16n,  Engitsir language  comprehension,  English  language  production,  and 

concept  development;   In  addition,  observations  of  chtTdren  were  con-% 
ducted  throughout  the  year  with  an  emphasis  on  classroom  behaviors 
• -which  would  reflect  these  same  developmental  constructs. 

(2)  The  feasibility  of  successfully  1mplement1rig  the  modeTs  In 
more  than  one,  setting.   This  goal  related  to  securing  information  to 
assist  others  in  learning  about  the  potential  of  the  model  for  Imple- 
mentation elsewhere.   The  evaluators  collected  Information  regarding 
both  the  process  necessary  to  Implement  each  model  aniTthe  procedures 
-needed  to  maintain  each  model  in  a  new  environment,  including  descfjp- 
tions  of  any  special  characteristics  of  Head  Start  staff,  students, 
parents,  resources,  or  community  needed  to  assure  success  in  its  im- 
plementation. ,  "W 

(3)  The  extent  Co  Which  the  models  were  greeted  favorably  by 
Head  Start  staff,  parents,  and  lay  community  members.  ,This  required 
thr  col  lection  of  informatlrxi  both  at  the  start  and  end  of  the  ; re- 
school  year.    Parents,  and  teachers  responded  to  questionnaires  which 
assessed  their  attitudes  toward  bilingual  education  1n  general  and" 
their  satisfaction  with  a  particular  curriculum  modeT. 


/.    v4)   Dissemination  of  evaluation  results.    Finally,  a  set  of, 
.pamphlets  wets  to  be  developed  ttTaid  in  the  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion about  the  four  models  to  Interested  Head  Start  programs.  These 
pamphlets,  intended  for  use  by  preschool  program  personnel,  Included, 
descriptions  of  the  models,  Implementation  Information,  assessment  of 
the  specific  strengths  of  each  model,  and  Information  regarding  the 
impact  of  each  model *on  parents,  children,  and  teachers, 

F.     Previous  Head  S.tart  Evaluation  Efforts  '» 

The  contract  specifications  were  largely  a  result  of  the  critical 
issues  addressed  in  previous  evaluations  of  Head  Start,  Although 
v  evaluation  of  Head  Start  programs  began  almost  with  the  birth  of  Head 
Start  Itself  (se*Datta,  1979,  for  an  overview  of  the  development  of 
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Head  Start),  the  first  national  .study  of  import  was  that  Qf  Westing- 
house  (1969).   The  Westinghouse  study  focused  on  children  who  attended 
eight-week  Head  Start  summer  programs  during  1965,  1966,  1967,  and 
1968.   The  retrospective  nature  of  the  ,Westinghouse  study  made  it  im- 
possible to' randomize. children .to  the  treatment  group  and  difficult 
to  specify  treatment  variables  (Datta,  1978).   The  Head  Start  Planned 
Variation  tvaluati on  (Vleisberg*  1974)  demonstrated  progress  by  moving 
toward  a  specification  of  treatment  factors  and  examining  several  '  ¥ 
program  models.   Jhe  Home  Start  Evaluation  (Deloria  et  al.,  1974y  . 
Love  et  al.,  1975)  took  a. further  step  by  including  random  as'stgnment 
to  program  and  control  groupfngs,    la  addition,  the  s,tudy  used  obser- 
vational data  to  examine  program* implementation  at  the  individual 
child  level.    Suchtinformation,  however,  did  not  form  a  major  part  of 
the  analyses.   The  Preject  Developmental  Continuity' continued  the 
trend  toward  process  evaluation  although  the  amount  of  process  data 
actually  collected  was  limited.   Lazar's  <1978)  "Lasting  Effects 
After  Preschool"  study  utilized  an  integration  of  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams and  methods  in  the  research  design,  thereby  providing  a  sound 
.basis  for  legislative  and  policy  decisions.  '-  * 
t  '    -         '  * '  ;  ' .  , 

Building  on  these  evaluation  experiences,  Juarez, and  Associates, 
in  evaluating  four  bilingual  bicultural  curriculum  models,  developed 
a  strategy  that  went  "beyond  a  reliance  on  test  results  as  the  sole 
measure  of  program  effectiveness.  -Instead,  the  evaluation  methodology 
directly  examined  classroom  activity  during  the  course  of  the  year 
(not  just  at  the  beginning  and  the  effa)  to  attempt  to  assess  chil- 
dren's performarfce  under  conditions  that  resembled  those  situations  in 
which  they  were  learning  the  skills,  the  programs  taught.    Such  a- 
triangulation.  of  methodological  approaches  permitted  a  matching  of 
outcome  and  process  variables  across,  treatments  in  ajpanner  which  may 
aid  in  the  determination  of  policy.    The  subsequent  Chapters  of  the 
report  Retail  . tlje  findings  from  such.a  multimethod  approach. 

Gr-  Report  Organization ', 

Th$  remainder  of  this  report  is  divided  into' seven  chapters.  The 
fjrst,  Study  Design,  provides  an  overview  and  discussion  of  the  pro- 
cedures used  bo$h  to  collect  and  analyze  data.    Included  in  this  chap- 
ter are  a  description  of  the  $tudy  design  and  conceptual  framework  as 
well  as  an  explanation  of  the  testing,  interview,  and  observational' 
components  of  the  study.    The  subsequent  five  chapters  form  the  bulk 

'of  the  report.    Chapter  III  entitled  "Composite  Result!*  discusses  the 
overall  filings  of  the  study  as  reflected' in  comnfefi  trends  occurring 
across  all  curriculum  models*    Chapters  IV  through  VII  present  the 
findings  for  each. of  the  curriculum  models  being  evaluated.   Each  of 
thes.e  is  divided  into  three  Sections  corresponding  to  the- goals  of  the 

1  evaluation:    the  impact  of  the  model;  implementation;  and  feasibility 
of  transfer.    Finally,  ChapterVIII  presents  a  summary  df  the. findings 
and  discusses  btteb  the  programmatic -and  methodological  implications, 
of  the  study.  -  A 
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STUDY,  DESIGN 


This  chapter  provides  both  an  overview  of  the  study  design  and 
-\  a  discussion  of  the  methodological  procedures  employed  in  the 
study.1   The  opening  sections  of  the  report  describe  the  general 
design  employed  and  discuss  issues  related  to  the  procedures  follow- 
ed in  carrying  out  Julrez  and  Associates'  evaluation  of  Head  Start 
bilingual  bicultural  curriculum  models.    Subsequent  sections  deal 
with  che  variables  and  analysis  techniques  for  each  component  of 
the  evaluation. 

«    •  ■  .  • 

A.     Overview  of  the  Evaluation  Design 

'   *  1 — 

Initially,, the  design  was  intended  as  a  pre-po,st  study,  with 
90  children  at  each  of  the  eight  Head  Start  replication  sites  being 
assigned  to  treatment  (n=45)  and  comparison  (n-45)  'groups.?  Chilr 
dren  were  to  be  stratified  on  the  basis  of  language  preference 
(Spanish  or  English},  age,  sex,  and  any  prior  preschool  experience. 
All  children  were  to  be  tested  on. selected  competency  measures  at 
the  beginning  of  the  treatment  (Fall  1979)  and  at  its  conclusion 
,  -  (Spring  19801*   Child  competency  measures  wese  intended  to  assess 
*  "change  in  (l)  ^iglish  language  production,  (2)  Spanish  language 
production,  (3)  English  language  comprehension,  (4)  Spanish  lan- 
guage comprehension j ,_(5)- concept  development  in  English  and  Span- 
ish, (6)  socioemdtionardevelopment,  and  (7J  language  preference, 
over  the  Head  Start  year.. 

Similarly,  at  both  the  beginning  and  at  the  completion  of  tlje 
Head  Start  year,  measures  of  impact  were,  to  be  administered  to 
parents  and  Head  Start  classroom  staff.    Parent  interviews, were 
intended  to  assess  (!)  attitudes  and  knowledge  about  education  in. 
general  and  bilingual,  education  in  particular,  (2)  expectations  and 
aspirations  regarding  their  child's  educational  and  vocational.* 
achievement,  and  (3)  involvement  in  the  child's  learning  experi- 
ences in  both  the  preschool  setting  and  at  home.    Data  were  also 
obtained  on  a  number  of  parental  background  characteristics. 
Head  Start  classroom  staff  completed  a  questionnaire  designed  to 
provide  information  on  *U)  their  understanding  of  what  is  meant  , 
by  the  terms  "bilingual"  and  "bicultural"  1n' the  context  of  an 
earjy  childhood  (rogram,  (2)  their^attitudes  toward  Spanish  domi-  ' 
'  nant  and  bilitiguaV  Head  Start  children  and  their  par.ents,  (3) 
their  will  1ngness\o.  include  parents  as  well  as  information 
collected  from  them  in  the  Instructional  program,  and  (4)  their 
sensitivity  to  the  special  ethnic  and  linguistic  characteristics 
of  Spanish^  dominant  and  bilingual  Head  Start  children  and  ability 
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to  incorporate  these  characteristics  in  a  positive  fashion  in  the 
teaching /learning  process,   Retailed  discussions  of  the/study  samples 
and  instrumentation  are  provided  1n  subsequent  sections  6*f  this  chap- 
ter.  Complete  descriptions  of  all  testing  and  IntervveW  proceduflps 
and  examples  of  the  Instruments  themselves  are  avallableVn  the  Pilot 
Study  Results  of  the  Child  Assessment  Measures  (Chesterfield  et  al,, 
JuSrez  and  Associates,  June  1979)  and  the  Report  of  the  Pretest'Re- 
•sults  and  Posttest  Analysis  Plan  (Bolus  et  al .,  JuSrez  and  Associ- 
ates, February  1'980),  respectively, 

In  addition  to  the  testing  and  Interview  component  of  the  evalu- 
ation, an  extensive  observational  component  was  added  to  the  evalua- 
tion design,  '  This  component  was  intended  to-provide  data  which  would 
allow  both  the  nature  of  withln-classroom  Interaction  and  the  process 
of  implementation^  the  experimental  sitesT^  be  characterise**3 
.Specifically,  the  information  gafned  through  naturalistic  observa- 
tions was  Intended  to  (1)  complement  the  results  of  the  standardised 
Impact  measures  thereby  adding  to  the  interpretive  power  of  the 
original  factorial  design  of  the  study,  (2)  provide  criteria  for 
assessing  the  extent  to  which  the  treatment  was  Implemented,  (3)  fur- 
nish descriptive  data  orf  Individuals  participating  as  subjects  in  the 
study»  C4)  enhance  the  analysis  related  to  the* 'feasibility  of  imple- 
menting the  taodels  in  other  settings, 

At  one  of  the  two  sites  implementing  each  curriculum  modeKa 
fuTl-time  participant  researcher  (PR)  j*as  present  for  the  entire 
year.   These  sites  are  referred  to  throughout  the  report  as  the  re- 
searcher-intensive  sites.    In  addition  to  the  four  participant  re- 
searchers,  four  Implementation  researchers  (IRs)  wer*  hfred  and 
trained  to  collect  information  on  the  degree  of  implementation  In  the 
classrooms  of  the  second  site  where  each  rtodel  was  being  used.  Each 
researcher,, who  was  bilingual  and  had  experience  in  early  chil^ood 
education,  gathered  data  by  means  of  implementation  forms  and  ethno- 
graphic notjes.    Participant  researchers  also  conducted  focused' ob- 
servations of  individual  children  by  .means  of  time  and  event  samples. 

#  Time  and --event  samples  .   These  data-gathering  procedures 
were  organized  to- provide  systematic  classroom  observa- 
tions of  behaviors  related  to  language,  concept,  and 
soc1oemotion%|fr  development  exhibited  by  a  subset  of  15 
children  per  curriculum  model  at  three  preselected 
,time  periods  over  the  course  of^the  evaluation  year. 
Individual  children  were  observed  for  equal  amounts  of 
•time  1n  three  types  of  events:    (1)    structured  Inter- 
actions between  the  children  and  the  teacher  or  other 
adults;  (2)  those„events  which  emphasized  adult-child- 

<  interactions  but  were  relatively  unstructured;  and  #  , 
(3)  situations: organic  to  emphasize  chi  Id-chi  Id- 
interactions.  * 

#  Implementation  forms.    These  Instruments  consisted  of 
model  specific  checklists,  frequency  counts,  rating 
sc^Jes,  and  informal  Interview  schedules.   The  data 
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collected  focused  on  the' degree  to  which  each  curricu- 
lum model  was  implemented  on  .each  olythe  experimental 
classrooms  over  the  course  of  the  Head  Start  year. 
Data  Mere  collected  for  tnree  (3)  two-week  per.Uds  at 
each  of  the  eight  sites  and  this  Information  was  or-  * 
ganlzed  Into  categories  related  to  the  classroom 
setting,  schedule  and  organization  materials,  indi- 
vidual behavior,  and  Instructional  I*ateg1es. 

Ethnographic  notes, '  These  data  were  gathered  1n  the 
form  of  narrative  accounts,  logs*  and  Inventories  whl9h 
were  maintained  over  the  course  of  the  Head  Start  year. 
THesejprocedures  were  \ise<Tto  gather  information  on 
the  aspects  of "the  general  context  of  the  study,  such 
.  as  the  language"  use  of  the  community,  and  specific 
events  external  to  the  classroom  (e.g.,  Inclement 
weather)  which  might  be.  relatedHo  the  Implementation 
of  the  curriculum  modeis»;as  well  as  to  examine  1n-t 
classroom  behavior^  .fronrthe  perspective  of  the  actors" 
themselves.    '  " 


The  observational  procedures  are  discussed  1n  greater  detail  In 
a  subsequent  section  of  this  chapter.   The  reader  ts  also  referred  to 
Pilot  Study  Results/Training  of  Fleldworkers  (Chesterfield  *t  al., 
JuaYez  and. Associates,  September  1579),'  Phase  III  Field  Supervisor 
Observations  and  Quality  Control  of-  Ethnographic  Data  (Chesterfield 
and  B^nealves,  Juarez  and  Associates,  December  1979) ,  and  Preliminary 
Report  On- the  Field  Supervisor's- Spring  Parallel  Observations  and  De- 
briefing of  Fleldworkers  (£hester.fieldKJua>ez  and  Associates,  July 
1&0J  for  comprehensive  discussions  of  th%  recruitment  and  training 
of  personnel  and  fieJd  procedures. 


ber  of  concerns  1n  the  literature.   A  major  concern  was. the  need  for 
child  outcome  measures  vfhjch  would  parallel  tncoverall  objectives  of 
the.  Head  Start  strategy  for'Spanlsh-speaklng  Children  and  of  the  cur- 
riculum models.    In  selecting  Aests,  care  had  to  be  taken  to  choose 
Instruments  that  were  sensitive  to„the  specific  objectives  of  four 
different  models  and  the  educational,  goals  of  thelHead  Start  Strategy 
for  Spantsh-speaklng  Children* 

Selection  of  model  objectives'  to  be  assessed  began  with  the 
Identification  of  the  currlcular  goals  of  each  model.   Available  ma- 
terials related  to  the  four  curriculum  models  were  reviewed  1n  order 
to  describe  their  characteristics  an'd  objectives.    This  extensive 
list  pf  objectives  was  then  ergantzed  by  domains  and  relevant  behav- 
iors 1n  accordance  with  those  specified-  1n  the  evaluation  contract. 
The- result  was.  the  organization  of  several  specific  ourrlculum- 
related  components  under  each  evaluation  domain. 
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The  list  of  components  and  their  related  participant  behaviors 
were  then  reviewed  hy  the  curriculum  developers,  who  were  intimately 
.familiar  with  the  models,  for  accuracy  and  relevance,   Their  sugges- 
tions were  incorporate^ into  a  revised  list.   After  generating  a 
large  pool  of  tests screening  began. according  to  the  needs  of  the 
evaluation  and  .the  purpose  the  tests  were  to  serve.   The  battery  of 
instruments  chosen  for  pilot  testing  consisted  of  the  Preschool  In- 
ventory in  Spanish"  and  English  ISRI  30-it'em  version),  the  Bilingual 
Syntax  Measure,  and  subtests* of  the  C.1rco/ Circus  series  (se£  Arias  et 
al,.  1978,  for  a  discussion  of  the  overall  test  selection  pirocedores). 

As  part  of  a  pilot  study  (see Chesterfield  et  al.»  1979,  for  a 
complete  description  of  the  pilot  study),  the  appropriateness  of  each 
of  the  measures  was-judg£d  by  tying  test  Items  to  the  most  important 
cross-model  objectives  to  ensure  that  the  test  battery  provided  a 
fair  sample  of  curricular.  content.   A  fartor  analysis  was  performed 
on  each  instrument. in  the  test  battery  to  compare  empirically  gener- 
ated item  clusters  %o  those,  domains  originally  ascribed  $p  a  measure. 
In  each  case  the  factor  structures  tended  to  support  the  original 
content  analysis  and  subsequent  .item  grouping.   Thus,  the  tests  seem- 
ed not  only  to  have  adequate  psyChometrit  properties  but  to  provide  a 
fait  "assessment  of  model  objectives. 

As  with  the  selection  of  tests,  the  observational  component  of 
the  evaluation  was  tied  to  the  goals  of  the  curriculum  being  evalu- 
ated. .* Focused  observations  were  made  on  a  sjubsample  of  children  par- 
ticipating in  each' model.   Such  data  provided  a  series  of  observa- 
,  tions  on  the  behaviors  of  students,  teachers,  and  parents  in  specific 
contexts  designed  by_the  curriculum  models  to  encourage  certain  types 
of  behaviors.   These  Observation^  were  coded  in  terms  of  the  behav- 
iors listed  by  the  model  developers  as  important  cross -model  objec- 
tives -and  thus  served  as  a  means  .to. assess  change  over  time  across 
those  developmental  domains  sampled  by  the  tests.    Given  this  strat- 
egy (a-lso  used  >n  the  collection  of  Implementation  data),  JuaVez  and 
Associates  chose  to  call  the  observers  participant  researchers  rath- 
er than  ethnographers,  as  theySi+tfnot  take  a  "holistic"  or  "ground- 
ed theory"  approach  to  data  collection  but  rather  focused  on  con- 
textual ly  relevant  data  tied  to  both  Head  Start  and  the  model  objec- 
tives.   •    /  • 

A  second  concern  was  to'  ensure' that  the  measures  were  ap'propri^ 
ate/to  the  specific* tharacteri sties  of  bilingual  or  Hispanic  children 
participating  in  the  curriculum  models.    In  this  study,  child  charac- 
.  teristics  included  the  following:   children  between  the  ages  of  three 
'  to  five  years;  children  generally , from  families  that  were  economical- 
ly depressed;  and  at  least  50*  o\  children  w*th  Spanish  as  their 
first  language*   Thus,  fundamental  concerns  centered  on  providing -an 
•  assessment 'that -was  fair  to  the  children  and  I inguistical ly  appropri- 
ate. 

Juarez  and  Associates  was  aware  of  the  sensitive  nature  of  young 
children  and  maintained  a  child-centered  approach- toward  evaluating 
the  four  experimental  curriculum  models.   The  child-centered  approach 
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considered  as-critical  the  devel opmenta t  characteristics  of  young 
children  as  a  group  that  'couTd  impinge  on  the  testing  situation,  As 
pointed  out  by  Garcia  (.197?),  the  general  lack  of  standardized  In- 
struments or  procedures  to  determine  bilingual  ism  among  young  chil- 
dren is  complicated  by  the  actors,  the  situation,  and  the  subtle  bio- 
physical 'changes  that  characterize  development  during  the  early  years. 
In  this  evaluation  the  concept  of  "language  dominance"  was^therefore 
considered  inappropriate  in  classifying  children  for  testing  purposes. 
Rather,  the  concept  of  '.'language  preference"  was  used  throughout  the 
study,    Each  child's  preference  at  the  time  of  the  pretest  was  deter- 
mined through  the  use  of  two  independent. ratings,  that  of  the  parent 
"and  that  of  the  examiner, 4  The  El  Circo/Circus  language  check  was 
then  used  to  determine  the  ability  of  the  children  to  take  the  test 
battery.       ^  , 

The  appropriateness  of  a  test  in  terms  of  children's  age  and 
cultural,  characteristics  was  also  assessed  in  the  pilot  study  analy- 
sis, -Instances  where  the  test  format  was  confusing  (e.g.,  color 
shades  in  the  symbols  were  not  sufficiently  distinct),  inappropriate 
vocabulary  was  used,  or  test  items,  such  as  those  including  stories, 
were  too  long,  were  noted  and  adjusted, 

A  third'  concern  was  the  .degree  to  which  the  program  was  Imple- 
mented and  the  factors  that  .were  related  Ho  the  process  of  implemen- 
tation.  The  preschool  setting;  including  schedule,  physical  space, 
materials,  and  centers,  may  have  a  significant,  influence  on  the 
learning  process.    Evaluation  sites,  even  those  within  a  curriculum 
model',  differed  invocation,  demographic  makeup,  reasons  for  wanting 
the  curr;culum  projects,  and  relationship  with  the  model's  staff.  - 
Since  several  classrooms  were  Involved  at  each  site,  variability  in 
treatment,  both  within  and  across  replication  sites,  was  also  expect- 
ed,  Cummins  (1977)  pointed  out  that  evaluations  that  ignore  class- 
room interactions  and  instead  aggregate  data  from  different  types  of 
programs,  operating  under  different  socioc'ultural  conditions  and 
serving  children  with  varying  levels  of  firsthand  second  language 
abilities,  are  likely  to  be  uninterpreted e.    In  light  of  this  warn- 
ing, there  was  a  need  for  a  careful  definition  of  the  treatment  and 
its  implementation  process  i\  each  replication  site  to  aid  the  Inter- 
pretation of  observed  effects.  , 

The  context  in  which  learning  occurs  also  plays  a  significant 
roTe  in  the  resulting  outcomes.   Tests,  though  indicating  change  a- 
mong  participants,  usually  assess  children's  abilities  in  restrictive 
contexts  (.i.e.,  the  typ.lcal  test  situation}.,  T(his  observation  is  im- 
portant, particularly  in  an  evaluation  involving  very  young  children 
of  various  language  abilities,  as  there, is  a  growing  amount  of  evi- 
dence that  such  behavior  should  be  viewed  a's  an  adaptation  to  partic- 
ular tasks'  or  situation's  (e.g.,  Cole'&  Scribner,  1974);  that  i§, 
children  possess* a  variety  of  modes  of  functioning  tl\at  respond  to 
specific'  environmental  demands  (Day  &~Sheehan;  1974;  Pluger  &  Zola, 
1969L*  Therefore,'  a  child's  performance  may  depend  on  such- factors 
as  ferce+ved  task  expectations,  other  participants, ,fami liarity  witj 
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the  access  to  materials,  the  learning  centers,  ,and  so  forth  (Kritch^ 
evsley,  Prescott,  &  Walling,  1969;  Doyle,  1977;  Doyle  .&  Ponder,  197S-). 
The  Implication  of  this  position  for  the  evaluation  of  young  children 
is  rather  straightforward.    If  children  are  removed  from  the  class- 
room situation  1n  which  they  learned  to  use  a  particular  skill  (e.g., 
the  test  situation),  competencies  may  be  erroneously  assessed.  As 
Cole,  Sharp,  and  Lave  (1976)  have  suggested,  performance  is  a  result 
of  an  interaction  between  familiar  content  and  familiar  operations, 
plus  some  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  adequate  performance.  There- 
fore, in  addition  to  pre-  and  posttesting,  1t  was  Important  to  assess 
children  1n  conditions  that  matched  or  paralleled  those  conditions 
under  which  they  learned  the  specific  skills  the  programs  were. trying 
to  teach.    Observing  children  under  such  conditions  also  adds  to  the 
understanding  of  the  classroom  dynamics  that  may  have  caused  the  ob- 
served effects. 

In  addition,  when  evaluating  educational  programs',  the  assump- 
tion 1s  often  made  that  by  providing  a  we 11 -delineated  curriculum 
model  and  by  training  teachers  1n  its  user-un4form  outcomes  in  teach- 
er, and  therefore  student,  behavior  can  W  expected/   Often,,  however, 
teachers  have  little  time-to  thoroughly  review  curricula  and  rely 
heavily  on  trainers'  Interpretation  of  model  goals  for  their  under-  , 
Standing  of  a  program's  objectives,   When  such  learning  1s  trans- 
ferred to  the  classroom,  1t  may  be  applied  1n  terms  of  a  teacher  s 
u  own  previous  experience,  the  characteristics  of  the  physical  setting, 
and  the  make-up  of  the  student  population.   Thus,  despite  similar 
training  and  experience,  teachers,  especially  those  1n  bilingual 

•  settings,  may  develop  different  approaches  in  meeting  the  language- 
use  goals  of  the  model  they  are  Implementing.   Without  an  examination 
of  the  program  as  Implemented  within  individual  classrooms,  there  Is 
the  dagger  of  evaluating  a  nonevent  if  no  Implementation  of  a  model 
occurs,  • 

An  evaluation  must  go  beyond  the- characteristics  of  Individual  - 
classrooms  or  programs,  as  the  commitment  of  staff  and  administration 
may. also  determine  a  program's  effectiveness.   Tt»1s> means  that  the 
attitudes  of  teachers  and  administrators  toward  the  program  In  gener- 
al as  well  as  those  toward  the  language  preference  of  the  children 
must  be  examined. 

To  Investigate  these  factors  as  they  related  to  the  implementa- 
tion process  and>  outcomes,  JuSrez  and  Associates  again  employed  a 
multimethQd  approach.    Both  quantitative  data,  1n  the  form  of  check- 
list scores  and  Interviews  with  teachers,  and  qualitative  data,  in- 
cluding running  logs  of  classroom  interactions  and  informal  discus- 
sions with  staff  and  administrators,  were  collected  and  used  as  com- 
"  pleroentary  Information  in  Interpreting  outcomes.    The  discussion  of 

•  the  observational  procedures  begins  on  page  42. 
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A  final  concern  was  that  an  evaluation  of  bilingual  programs 
must  take  Into  account  the  Influence  of  family  and  community  when 
assessing  the  effects  of  a  program.   For  example,  language  acquisi- 
tion and  attitudes,  an  Important  facet  of  these  bilingual  preschool 
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models,  may  result. from  a  variety  of  sources  and  influences.  Among 
the  most  salient  for  students  ajre  the  home  and  community  environ- 
ments.   The  formal  educational  setting  assumes  that  certain  learning 
patterns  are  developed  throdgh  early  socialization  experiences,  es- 
pecially those  in  the  home  (Chan  &  Rueda,  1979).    The  development  of 
basic  cognitive- processes,  motivational  styles,  and  use  of  English 
are  examples  of  prerequisite  skills  that  all  students  are  assumed  to 
have  in  their  individual  behavioral  repertoires  prior  to  entering 
school.    For  language  minority  students,  the  behavioral  patterns  de- 
veloped in  the  home  an3  community  may  be  quite  different  from,  and 
in  some  instances*  in  conflict  with,  the  behavioral  demands  of  the 
school  (GlidewelT,  W66)..  Teachers  and  parents  may  not  share  simi- 
lar beliefs  and  opinions  regarding  the  value  of  first  and  second 
language  acquisition  or  the  means  of. developing  it.    Differences  be- 
tween home  or  the  community  and  school  may  interfere  with  the  basic 
mutuaT  understanding  necessary  for  appropriate  instructional  ap- 
proaches and  overall  effective  teacher-student  interaction. 


C.     Sit*  Selection 

Each  of  "the  four  curriculurrTdevelopment  contractors  was.  re- 
quired to  select  two  Head  Start  sites  at  which  to^mplement  their 
respective  curriculum  models.    In  order  to  aid  in  the  evaluation  of 
effort,  model  developers  were  to  select  the  sites  on  the  basis  of 
four  criteria.   These  included: 

•  The  availability*  by  Fall  1979,  of  a  minimum'of  90  four- 
year-old  children  with  no  previous  preschool  experience  . 

v  whose 'families  fell  within  Head  Start  eligibility  guide- 
lines and  of  whom  at  least  half  were  Spanish  dominant  or 
bilingual.        *     .  ,  ' 

* 

•  The  presence  at  each  site  of  one  qr  more  Head  Start  centers 
which  would  be  willing  to  participate  inactivities  related 
to  implementing  a  model  and  would  be  able  to  enroll'.up  to 
45  of  the  above  children  in  the  Fa.ll  of  1979. 

•  The  commitment  on  the  part  of  these  Head  Start  centers  to 
recruit  at  least  90  children  during  late  Summer  1979. 

»/ 

•  An  indication  oh  the  part  of  the. delegate  agencies  for 
each  site  of  a  willingness  to  provide  45  children  not 
enrolled  in  Head  Start  with  the  basic  health  services  , 
(e.g.,  screening,  diagnosis,  and  referraT)  received  by 
Head  Start  children.    Expenses  incurred  in  providing  such 
services  were  to  be  paid  through  a  supplementary  grant  to 
each  participating  center.  _ 


In  addition  to  the  above/ criteria,  the  local  delegate  agency 
for  each  site  Was  required  to  send  a  11st  of  the  names  of  the  90 
children  recruited  by  the  Head  Start  centers' for  Fall  enrollment  of 
the  evaluation  year  to  the  evaluation  contractor.   These*l1sts  of 
children's  names  were  to  be  -sent  to  JuSrez-and  Associates  offices 
during  August  1979.    Each  11st  of  names  was  to  Include  the  following 
Information  on  e'aqh  child:    Identified  level  of  speaking  ability  1n 
English  and/or  Spanish,  age,  sex,  and  any  prior  school  experience.. 
In  order  to  recruit  the  necessary  45  children  to  serve  as  the  control 
group,  ACYf  provided  additional  funds  In  the  form  of  a  mini-grant  to 
'  -each  evaluation  site.   These  m1n1-grants  provided  monies  for  hiring 
a  part-time  Health  Services' Coordinator  and  monies  for  medical  and^ 
dental  services  to. the  control  group  children.    T.he  Health  Services 
Coordinator  was  to  be  responsible  for  recruiting  the  control  group, 
children,  maintaining  contact  with  parents,  and  coordinating  the  de- 
livery of  medical /€nd  dental  services  to  the  control  group  children. 

The  locations  of  the  sites  for  each  model  are  as  follows:  Un 
Marco  Abierto  -  East  Los  Angeles, 'Cal IfornH,  and  Milwaukee,  Wlscon- 
s1n;  AMANECEK  ~  Cdfp'us  Chr1st1  and  Laredo*  Texas;  ALERTA  -  South 
Bronx  and  Lower  East  Side,  New  York  City;  Fluevas  Fronteras  --  R1o 
Grande  City,  Texas,  and  Corona,  California.   The  success  of  the  re- 
cruitment effort  at  each  site  and  Its  relationship  to  the  data  analy- 
sis are  detailed  1n  subsequent  sections  of  this  chapter. 

D.     Testing  and  Interview  Component 

Thi*  subsection  details  the  testing  and  Interview  component  of 
the  evaluation.  0w1o#to  differences  in  the  research  designs,  as-, 
sessment  Instruments,  and  the  analysis  procedures  for  thlUkomponent- 

'    and  those  of  the  observational  component,  the  two  methodologies  are 
discussed  separately.    However,  1n  keeping  with  Juarez  and  Associ- 
ates' multlmethod  approach,  the  findings  Of  the  various  measures  are 
presented  jointly  1n  subsequent  chapters.   A_descr1pt1on  of  the  child 

v  outcome  measures  sampled  through  Individually  administered  tests  In- 
itiates this  section.    This  1s  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  child 

'  sample  and  the  data  analyses  performed  on  the  measures..  The  -inter- 
view Instrument  referred  to  1n  previous  literature  on, the  evaluation 
as  the  Parent  Interview  1s  then  described.  The  scaling  procedures 
and  the  rationale  for  limiting  the  survey  respondents  at  Pretest  and 
posttest  to  mothers  of  children  are  also  explained.  A  brief  discis- 
sion of  the  teacher  Interview  measures  concludes  this  sectl.on  of  tne 
report. 


1.     Child  Competency  Measures 


a.    Selection  and  Development 

tfuch  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  evaluation  effort  was  spent 
1n  tflecting  and  refining  standardized  instrumentation  for  use  with 
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children  in  bilingual  settings.    The  selection  process  began  with  a 
comprehensive  review  of  other  national  evaluations  of  .early  child- 
hood programs  £hat  focused  on  bilingual/bicultural  populations.  In 
addition,  a  search  was  made  of .the  ERIC  System,  ETS  Test  Collections, 
the  resources  of  the  Bilingual/Bicultural  Dissemination  Center,,  and 
through  commercial  publishers  of  tests  for  young  children. 

Test  selection  was  conducted  by  screening  the  instruments  ac-  ■ 
cording  to  the  needs  of  the  evaluation  and  the  purpose  the  tests 
were  to  serve.   As  mentioned  previously,  an  overriding  concern  in 
test  review  and  selection  was  the  extent  to  which  the  individual 
tests  sampled  behaviors  which  were  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
the  curriculum  models.    Specific  criteria  for  screening  the  instru-' 
ments  included  (1)  measurement  validity,  (2)  reliability,  (3)  appro- 
priateness for  target  population,  (4)  appropriateness  of  test  format, 
and  (5)  feasibility  of  administration.    The  criteria  employed  in  as- 
sessing each  of  these  Items  are  list&d  in  Table  1. 

The  exhaustive  search  and  development  efforts  led  Julrez  and  Associv 
ates  to  recommend  the  following  tests: 

•  Language  Preference  -  El  Circo/Circus  -  Language  Check 

*  Language  Production  -  El  Circo/Circus^-  Dimelo  Tu/You  Say  It 

Bilingual  Syntax  Measure  (English  & 
'  Spanish)   '  *  ,  * 

Language  Comprehension  -  El  Circo/Circus  -  Escuchen  Este 

Cuento/Listen  to  the  Story 

ft  Concept  Development  -  Preschool  Inventory  (Spanish  &  English) 

%  Socioemotional  Development  -  A  rating  form  of  specified" 

behaviors      '  u 

Once  selected,  the  battery  of  standardized-  instruments  was 
_#eld  teUedVat  a  local  Head  Start  center.   This  preplloting  led  to 
(1)  a  reexamination  of  the  Bilingual  Syntax  Measure  Spanish  Scoring 
System,  (2)  a  review  of  the  Circo  Tests  (Dimelo  TO  and  Escuchen  Este 
Cuento)  to  incorporate  regional  isms,  (3)  a  reassessment  of  time 
frames  for  administration  of  the  tests,  (4)  the  systeraatization  of 
teacher  ratings  for  language  preference,  (5)  the  decision  to  adminis- 
ter the  PSI  to  al>  children  in  both  English  and  Spanish,,  and  (6)  the 
decision,  to  include. procedures  in  the  training  of  testers  which  . 
would  ensure  rapport  with  the  children  in  order  to  create  enough  in- 
teraction for  appropriate  data  collection. 

The  standardized  instrument/Jackage  was  then  pilot  tested  in 
four  of  the  eight  replication  sites  involved  in  the  evaluation  of 
the  bilingual  bicultural  curriculum  models.  -The  use  of  these  sites 
ensured  a  representative  sample  of  the  type  of  children  who  would 
participate  in  the  bilingual  curriculum  programs ,'  and  a  divejpe  geo- 
graphical representation  for  tflfe  purposes  of  pilot  testing.   The  re- 

f 
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Table  1   .  Test  analysis  criteria.- 

f  * 

The  following  test  analysis  criteria  evolved  fronr  the  specific  needs  of 
the  Bilingual/Bi cultural  Head  Start  Evaluation  and  were  influenced  in  format 
by  criteria  previously  developed  through  CSE.  ^  " 

X.      Measurement  Validity 

.  1.   Item  Selection^—  refers  to  how  effectively  the  test  items  are 


described  and  justified 


2.  Face  Validity  ~  refers  to  how  well  the  test  measures  specific 

m  '  90*1  behaviors  as  deterained  by  a  panel  of  experts 

*  *  i 

.  3.  > Construct  Validity  —  refers  to  the  relationship  of  test  Items  to  an 

underlying  construct.   In  other  words,  does  the 
test  measure  what  It  purports  to  sea  sure?  ^ 

4.  Concurrent  Validity  —  refers  to  how  well  a  particular  test  corre- 
lates with  another  wefltaeputed  test 


.  5.  Predictive  Validity  —  refers  to  how  preorctlve  a.  particular  test 

is  In  reference  to  another  subsequent  behavioral 
criterion 

6;  Content  Validity  —  jsefers  to  how  closely  a  test  correlates  to  a 

speclfjc  curriculum 

II.  Reliability 

1.  Tes£^etest  Reliability  —  refers  to  how  well  a  test  relates  to 

Individual  repeated  trials  over  time 

2.  Internal  Consistency  —  refers  to  how  coherently  or  consistently 

•  the  test  me^ures  a  given  tehavloral  ^dimension  ' 

Hie   hltet  Designed  for  Targnt  Population? 

1.  Utilization  by  Hispanic  —  what  particular  ethnic  groups  have 

previously  utilized  this  test? 

2.  Utilization  by  Qther  Programs/ Evaluations  ~  what  other  programs 

or  evaluation  projects  have^used  this  test? 

3.  Geographical  Location  —  what  parts  of  the  country  have  utilized 

thft  test? 

4.  Age  Group  Homed  On? 

5.  Translation  based  on  which  ethnic  group? 

6.  Pilot  Tested  —  on  what  groups  has  test  been  piloted? 

IV.     Test  Format 

1.  Visual/Auditory  Attractiveness      would  preschoolers  be  attracted 

to  this  test  Instrument?  » 

2.  Tinting/Pacing  —  Is  it  appropriate  for  preschoolers? 

t    3.   Level  of  Comprehension  ~  how  appropriate  is  the  test's  content 

for  preschoolers?   (This  Includes  concepts, 
syntax*  and  vocabulary  of  instructions.) 
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Table  1.  I  Test' analysis  criteria  (continued). 

Feasibility  n*  Ministration 
1.  Size  of  test  group 

3.  Ministration  Time 

4    East  of  Scoring  -  how  simple  Is  the  scoring  procedure? 

5.  score  I-rpr.*^ 

6.  Cost 


sults*of  the  ptlot  testing  with,  a  sample  of  97  children  indicated 
that  all  tests/were  technically  adequate  but  that  revisions  in  par- 
ticular tests^as  well  as  the  administration  and  scoring  procedures, 
were  necessary  for  the  preschool  population.   Pilot  testing' led  to 
the  following  suggestions?  (1)  total  time  for  the  test. sessions 
should  range  from  75  to  100  minutes,  and  no  child  should  be  tested 
for  more  than  one  session  per  day;  (2)  initial  sequencing  of  tests 
wduU  schedule  testing  1n  a  child's  second  language  before  testing  in 
hisor  her  first  language  during  the  second  session  to  reduce  the  ef- 
fects of  test-wiseness  and  memory;  (3)  scoring  time  should  range  from 
100  to  145  minutes;  ("4)  the  language  check  was  found  to  be  easily  ad- 
ministered and  a  reliable  Index  of  language  preference;  (5)^scuchen 
Este  Cuento  and  Listen  to  the  Story  were  modified  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Functional  Language  sections  1n  eafch  to  improve  time  of 
administration  and  reduce  tne^tests'  difficulty;  (6)  the«fningual  Syn 
tax  Measure  was  recommended  for  use  in  assessing  first  language  compe- 
tency and  second  language  acquisition  becafuse  of  its  widespread  high 
evaluation  in  the  selection  process,  its  ease  of  administration,  Its 
Informal  and  natural  eltcitation  of  language,  its  briefness.,  and  Jts 
engaging,  and  colorfuf  graphics;  however,  it  was  recommended  that  scor- 
ing procedures  be  adjusted  to  prevent  masking  of  the  language  differ- 
ences among  four-year-olds;  and  (7)  the  Preschool  Inventory  Test  was 
found  to  require  no  modifications. 


b.   Constructs  and  Instrumentation 

As  Table  2  indicates,  seven  constructs  —  language  performance, 
socioemotional  behavior,  concept  development,' perceptual  motor  devel- 
opment, language  acquisition,  language  comprehension,  and  language 
production  —  were  addressed  by  the  child  outcome  measures.    All  con- 
structs with  the  exception  of  language  production  and  socioemotional 
behavior  were  measured  in  both  tne  child's  preferred  and  nohpref erred 
language.    Each  construct  except  socioemotional  functioning  was  repre 
sented  by  "content  comparable"  Spanish  and  English  "measures,  •  This 
means  that  the  two  measures'  were  either  direct  language  translations 
of  each 'other  or  that  theyfcad  comparable  format: and  Item  content,  . 
were  conceptually  similar  and  bad  approximately  the  same  level  of 
development-referenced  difficulty.   These  ^ests,  however,  do  not  ex- 
hibit the  characteristics  of  parallel  measures  (Bolus  et  al.,  Juarez 
and  Associates,  February  1980)  and  are  not  considered  as  such  in  this 
report.   An  operatlonaldefinltion  of  each  construct  follows. 

'  (1)  Language  Preference.   A  childls  language  preference  was  de- 
fined as  the  language  the  child  .prefers  to  speak  in  most  settings. 
The  language  for  test  administration  was  generally  determined  by  ask- 
ing parents  to  identify' the  language  their  child  used  in  discourse 
with  them,  their  teacher,  other  adults,  and  other  children  and  by  an 
examiner's  rating  of  the  child's  language  preference,.   If  a  cnild  re~ 
ceived  a  passing  score  (10  to  16  items  correct)  on  the  Language  Check 
Instrument,  the  language  preference  ratings  bf  the  parent  and  test 
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Language*  PteferjBnc*^ 


Language  Acquisition 


Language  Comprehenslfe^ 


Language  Production 


Concept  Development 

- .  -J* 


Perceptual 'Kotor* 
ell 


Development 


SodoenfotlOnal . 
Development 


Trco  Language  Check 
(Spanish) 
El  Ctrco  Language  Check 
*  (English) 

BlUrigual  Syntax  Measure 
«'  *  (Spantsh) 
Bilingual  Syntax  Measure 
•  (English) 

Escuchen  bte  Cuento 


Cuento  j 
(Spanish] 


Listen  to  the  Story/ 

•(Enjllsh)  r 

Clrctf  Otmelo  Tu  ^Spanish) 
Quantity  of  Spanish  Wds 
Dbject  Description  Scalev 
Narration  Description  Scale 

Clrco  You  Say  IX  (Engl 1$h) * 

:  Quantity  of  Engli'sH  words 
Object*  Oescrlptton  Scale 
Kafcatlon  Qtprlptlon  Scale 

Preschool  Cooperative  Inven- 
%  .ttmy.  Form  B  (SpanUh) 
Preschool  Cooperative  Inven-  \ 
tory,  f ona  B  (Englltf) 

'  Preschool  Cooperative  Inven-  < 

tory;  Form  B  (Span'sh) 
Preschool  Cooperative  Inven-* 
*   tor*,  Form  0  (Eng11sh)v  % 


.     »H1  ....sM.rt^wr..  tor.  .finlrtar*  it'ita  MtfMjl  ■«  «•  «d  of  th.  pr.lch.rt  y«r.     .  . 

English  version.        -  .    '  •  - 

9  .  'Respondent  for  this  measure  tits  tut*r,  not  child.  \  k  t  «•  .  '.41 


Test-Taklng.Behavlor 
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examiner  were  validated.    If  a  child's  score  was  nine  or  'less,  how- 
ever, the  Language  Check  was  administered  in  the  other  language.  If 
a  child,  also  failed  to  afchieve  a  score  of  10  on  this  measure  he  or 
she  was  generally  considered  untestableand  dropped  from  the  sample.- 

*     (2)  Language  Acquisition.    The  language  acquisition  construct 
was  derived  by  scoring  the  protocols  of  the  Bilingual  Syntax  Measure 

-^•SM)  in  units  of  mean,  length  of  utterance  (MLU)  1n  general  accord-  *  ^ 
ance  with  the  criteria  of  Brown  (1973). 5  Responses  to  the  20-item 
English  and  18-item  Spanish  versions  of  the  measure  formed  a  subject  s 
average  MLU  (EMLU  and  SMLU,  respectively).    Use  of  mean  length  of  ut- 
terance as  a  measure  of  syntactic  development  resulted  from  repeated 
problems  with  the  scoring  procedures  recommended  for  the  BSM  by  the 

'test  developers.    Scoring  procedures  used  in  both  the  final  test  and 
field  test  editions  of  the  instrument  failed  to  differentiate  among 
preschool  children,  masked  child  avoidance  strategies, .and  showed  low 
interrater  agreement  in  scoring  owing  to  the  manual's  ambiguous,  defi- 
nitions of  scorable/unscorable.  and  grammatjcal/ungrammatiqal  re- 
sponses.' A  complete  discussion  of  the  rationale  for  using  MLU  is 
presented  in  the  pretest  f-eport  (Bolus  et  al tJuSrez  and  Associates, 
February  1980). 


(3)  Language  Comprehension.  The  companion  measures  Escuchen 
luento  and  Listen  to  the  Story 


Este  Cuento  and  Listen  to  the  Story  were  designed  to  assess  a  child's 
ability  to  listen  to,  comprehend,  and  respond  to  one-  or  two-sentence 
descriptions  of  events  that  formed  a  story  about  a  circus.    The  re- 
sults of  the  pilot  data  for  the  evaluation*' Indicated  that  both  meas-  • 
*   ures  would* be  better  suited  to  the  abilities  of  preschool  children  1f  '| 
eight  items  that  required  the  child  to  make  interpretations  were  \ 
eliminated  (Chesterfield  et  al . 1979).    The  revised  15-item  measure 
defined,  the  construct  of  language" comprehension  for  the  evaluation. 

(4)  Language  Production.    Dtmelo  Tfl  and  You  Say  It  are  similar" 
measures  desiqnep  to  assess  a  child's  productive  language  ability  1n 
his  or  her  first  language  in  both  structured  &  and  unstructured  tasks. 
The.  Spanish  and  English  versions  follow  a  comparable  format,  although 
stimulus  materials  differ.    Two  of  the  three  subtests  of  the  Circo 
.    Dimelo  TO/ You  Say  It,  considered  as  thnee  subscales  for  analyses  pur- 
poses', were  selected  for  definition  of  a  child's  descriptive  and  nar- 
rative language  use.    The  object  description  scale  (DESC),  consisting 
of  seven  items  in  Spanish  and  six  in  English,- assesses  a  child's  abil- 
ity to  answer  a  series  of  questions  eliciting  properties  pf  a  common 
object  (a  button  on  the  Spanish  scale  and  a  pencil  in  English)  which  • 
he  or  s+ie  has  described.   Scores  on  the  otheP  subscales  are  derived  from 
A        a  child's  story  about  a  picture  of  a  yard  scene  (Spanish  test*  or  a 

classroom  scene  (English  test).    The  subscale  (QUAL),  consisting  of  - 
<  20  items,  includes  scoring  of  the  child'.s  spontaneous  narration  .- 
r  and  his  or  her  answers  to  six  follow-up  questions  for  quality,  {part^ot 

speech,  syntactic  complexity,  and  content).  The  remaining  subscale 
-is  a  count  of  the  number  of  words  used  in  the  story.;  SQUAN/EQUAN  re- 
fers to  the  quantity  of  the  words  in  the  child's  narration  in  his  or 
her  first  language.    .,  / 
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*  (5)  Concept  Development,   B*oth  concept  development  and  percep- 
tual motor  development  were  measured  by  diyiding  the  items  from  the 
Preschool  Inventory  into  two  scales.    This  division  was  determined  by 
factor  analysis,  performed  fi rst* on  , pilot  data  for  the  study,  ana> 
replicated  on  pretest  data,' which  led  to  the  Identification  of  two 
factors  accounting  for  75*  of  total  item  variance  (Balus  et 
al.,  JuSrez  and  Associates,  February  1980).   The  26  items  xompri  sing 
the  concept  development  scale  (PSIS/PSIE)  focused  on  the  assessment 
of  language  development  and  general  cognitive  skills,  including  the 
ability  to  speak  and  comprehend  language,  follow  directions,  label 
objects,  name  parts  of  the  body,  and  provide  knowledge  of  number  con- 
cepts and  ordination,  ~.         v        '  * 

•  (6)  Perceptual  Motor  Development^  The  r(br  iteais  forming  the, 
perceptual  motor  stale  (SRERC/EPERCj  tested  a  child's  abjility  to 
recognize  and  copy  designs.   Owing  to  the  fact  that  thW  measure  was 
a  subscale  of  the  concept  development  test  and  the  iteps  were  posi- 
tioned toward  the  end  of  the  'instrument i  it  was  often  inadvertently 
not  administered  when  the  criterion  for  discontinuing  testing  for  the 
PSI  was  reached.   Thus,  the  numbenof  children  reported  as  responding 
to  the  measure  is  generally  low,    In  addition,  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren who  were  administered  the  measure  reached  the*  celling  criteria 
of  four  correct  responses  -at  both  lire-  and  oos,t^fst  (see  Appendix 

c).:  <  ■  \     rj*  \  ;.' ; 

(7)  Sociemotlpnal  'Behavior^  Socioemotfbnal  behavTor  of  the 
child  was  a  composite  score  defined  by  ratings  made  of  five  dimen- 
siofi  of  behavior  exhibited  during  testing*  ,  task/ persistence,  coop* 
eration,  patience,,  enthusiasm,  and  the  need- 4f or  verbal  reinfprceroent 
to  maintain  interest*  on  task.  Tach'  behavior  was-  rated  by  the  test 
examiners  on  a  five-point  Likerf-fcype  s'eafe.VIn  order  to  allow  chil- 
dren to  become-accustomed  to  the;  test  situation,  ratings  were  made  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  third  and  f&ur^h  wiast  two  testing  sessions. 

c.    Reliability  -of  Child  Competency  Measures 

.The  technical  adequacy. of  tfifcihild.  astesment  instruments -in 
terms  of  item  discrimination  and  internal  consistency  wastfetermined 
both  during  the  pilot  study  and  at  the  time  of , 'the  pretest.  Changes 
in  the  sample  as  a  result  hf  attrition  and^more  rigtirous  scoring  pro- 
cedures led  to  reexamination  of  the  reliability  of  the  instruments  • 
using  both  preteSfe  and  posttest  data^  Relabilities  computed  for  both 
pre-  and  posttest  measures  were  generally  considered  acceptable.  Co- 
efficients were,  however,  found  to  be  consistently  higher  on  measures 
. administered  in  the  ntfhpref erred  language.7 


d.  'Administration  of  Child  Instruments  s       \  /* 

The  same  procedures  for  recruitment,  hiring,  and  training  test 
supervisors  and  local  testers  were «fol Towed  prior  to  the  pre-  and 
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posttest  administ^fctoii  of  the  test  battery.   As  all  of  the  test  su- 

Kervlsors  were  either  members'  of  the  1n*house  staff  of  Juarez  and 
ssodates  or  Individuals  who*  had  worked  extensively  with  the  test 
battery,  the  training  sessions  were  conducted  as  group  problem- 
Lsolvlng  endeavor.s' aimed  at  ensuring  the  maximum  staff  and  logistical  , 
efficiency  1n  the  field.   Training  took,  place  over  a  two-day  period. 
Major  topics  Included  recruitment  and  employment  of  testers,  sched- 
uling and  procedures,  general  responsibilities  of  test  supervisors, 
training  of  testers,  and  the  admlnlstratton  of  the  teacher  question- 
naire, 'v. 

In  order  to  recruit  local  testers  at  eafcjh  site,  announcements  " 
were .sent  to  university  placemen^ offices,  emoioyment  agencies,  and 
other  likely  local  sources  for  qualified  personnel.   Candidates  were 
screened  for  language  ability  1n  Spaiil^h^andEngllsh,  prior  experi- 

'  ence  wlth  children  and  with  the  administration  of  tests,  level  of 
formal  education,  and  availability  to  participate  during  the  testing 
period^   Typically,  this  process  led  to  the  hiring  of  three  and. some- 
times Tour  testers  at  each  of  the  participating  sites.   At  each  of 

[the  sites,  24  hours  of  training  for  local  testers  were  provided.  This 
training  Was  spread  .over  three  to  four  days  and  was  administered  by  a 
test  supervisor  at  each  site,  who  used  the  tester  training  manual 
prepared  for* this  purpose.   The  training  Included  an  explanation  of 
the  evaluation,  the  delineation  of  the  role  of  the  tester,  and  back- 
ground Information  on.  each  site,  as  well  as  an  explanation  of  the 
administration  and  scoring  of  each  test  1n  the  test  battery,  the 
'preparation  of  test  forms,  the  coding  of  test  results  where  applic- 
able, and  supervised  practice  in  the  administration  of  each  test. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  evaluation,  1$0  days  of  instruction  was 
used  as  a  criterion  to  Initiate  the  collection  of  posttest  data. 
Thus,  for  those  sites  which  began  the  preschool  year  in  early  Septem- 
ber; recruitment,  hiring,  training  of  testers,  and  posttesting  of 
bo\h  experimental  and  control  cMldren  were  carried  out  during  the 
month  of  April  and  the  first  half  of  May.   At  sites  with  later  start- 
up dates,  recruitment  procedures  began  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
May,  and  testing  began  as  the  I50-days^of-1nstruct1on  criterion  was 
met.   Testing  was  completed  in  early  and  mid-June  at  these  sites. 

Test  supervisors  generally  remained  on  site  during  the  testing 
to  ensure  consistency  in  test  administration  procedure?  and  uniform 
quality  and  completeness  of  the  data  collected.    Completed  test  pack- 
ages were  returned  to  JuSrez  and  Associates  for  data  preparation  and* 
analysis.  » 

Since  all  of  the  coders,  as  members  of  Jua>ez  and  Associates' 
1n-house  staff,  were  familiar  with  the  evaluation  project  and  had  ex- 
tensive previous  experience  In  the  scoring  and  coding  requirements 
for  each  test,  a  three-hour  training  session  was  judged  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  review  procedures  to  ensure  consistency  and  efficiency  in 
the  data- preparation. 
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Ttblt  3.  Child  sample  by  language  preference 
•       end  treatment  classification 
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UN  MARCO  ABIERTO 

 ^  
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ALER 

rA 

.NUEVAS  FRONTERAS 
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TREATMENT  ' 

PREFERENCE 

'  I 

II 

I  . 

•tr 

I 

ii 

I 

ft 
11 

TOTALS 

EXPERIMENTAL 

20 

16 

10 

.40 

7 

4 

30 

10  . 

137 

HEAD  START  . 

English 

'  14 

-19 

20 

2 

17 

n 

2 

21 

106 

COMPARISON  - 

Spanish 

23 

8 

* 

27 

♦ 

34 

15 

107 

HEAD  START 

English 

10 

• 

2 

* 

I 

* 

■  •  « 

I 

20 

34 

Spanish 

10 

s 

9 

4 

2- 

30 

STAY  AT  NONE 

* 

'0 

•,  * 

• 

COMPARISON 

English 

I 

23 

0 

4 

28 

SITE  TOTALS 

St 

58 

79 

.  32  ' 

•* 

67 

66 

442 

♦  not  applicable; 
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e.    Saropl e  * 

Table  3  depicts  the  distrlbutlo/i  of  children  included  in  the 
evaluation  sample  according  to  site,  type  of  treatment,  and  language^ 
preference.    As  can  be  seen,  the  total  sample  of  442  children  is 
madeap  of  243  experimental  children  and  199  comparison  children. 
There  is  a  slight  predominance  of  Span1shTpr€/frring  children  in  the 
experimental  Head  Start  sample  and  a  great"  predominance  of  these 
children  1n  the  Head  Start  comparison  groups.   The  distribution  of 
these  children  is  not  consistent  across  all  sites.    Over  70  percent 
of  the  total  comparison  sample  received  some  type  of  Head  Start  ex- 
perience. 

As  1s  often  the  xcase  iff  the  evaluation  of  social  programs, 
practical,  ethical,  and  logistical  considerations  made  the  recruit- 
ment and  random  assignment  of  children  to  experimental  treatment  and 
no-treatment  control  gro.ups  Impossible.    As  can  be  seen  from  Table  J, 
samples  varied  both  across  site*. within  a  model  and  across  models. 
Following  fs_a  description  of  the  sampleiof  each  site. 

f 

-     *  -V 

^  ,  Un -Marco,  Abler  to 

•i  ■  j  * 
Site  I.  East  Los  Angeles,  California.    A  total  of  sixty-seven 

•  (67)  children  comprised  the  sample  at  this  site.   Thirty- four 
.  (34)  children  were  randomly  assigned  to  three  classrooms  at 

the  experimental  Head  Start  center.    Owing  to  parents'  ten-  , 
1    >  dency  to  search-out  a  preschool  when  their  children  was  as- 
signed to  the  stay-at-home  control  group,  the  thirty-three 
(33)  children  making  up  the  comparison  group  at  thj£  site  were 
located  in  three  classrooms  of  a  nearbyvHead  Start.    One  com- 
parison classroom  (15  students)  was  randomly  assigned  from  ■ 
the  original  list  of  children.    Two  other  classrooms  were, 
selected  intact  ta  serve  as  the  remainder  of  the  comparison 
group.  » 

Site  II,  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin.    Sixty-one  (61)  children  formed 
the  finjll  sample  at  this  site.    Thirty-eight  (38)  experimental 
children  were  nonrandomly  assigned  to  five  classrooms  of  the 
Head  Start  program.    The  comparison  group  consisting  of  thirty- 
three  (33)  children  was  comprised  of  twelve  (12)  children  1n- 

•  volved  in  a- Home-Based  Head  Star^ Program  and  eleven  (11)  who 
received  no  preschool  exposure.    Though  the  original  sample, 
was  randomly  assigned  .to  either  the  experimental  or  control 
group,  the  long  delay  in  opening  the  center  led  to  a  high  • 

'  attrition  rate  among  both  groups  and  necessitated  the  re- 
cruitment >of  additional  children  on  a  nonrandom  basis. 

•  AMANECER  '  . 

Site  L  Corpus  Christl . 'Texas .    Fifty-eight  (58)  children 
.     v       constituted  the  sample  at  this  site.    Thirty  (30)  were  ran-, 
domly  assigned  to  three  Head  Start  classrooms.    The  control 
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group  was  comprised  of  twenty*eight  (28)  children  who  were 

*  not  etfpfcsed  to  preschool.    Because  of  logistical  problems 
resulting  irv  delays  in  providing  Hfealth  care  benefits  to 
the  control  ch^dren,  80%  of  the  original  sample  was  lost, 
requiring  the  recruitment  of  additional  children  for  the 
final  nonrartdom  control  group  sample. 

Site  II,  Laredo,  Texas,    A  total  of  eighty-one  (81)  nonran- 
dpmly  selected  children  comprised  the  sample  at  this  site* 
Forty-three  (43)  children  were  placed  in  tfiree  experimental 
classrooms  within  a  Head  Start  center.    The  comparison  sam- 
ple consisted  of  twenty-nine  (29)  children  who  were  se- 
lected from 'five  classrooms  in  other  Head  Starts  and  nine 
children  who  received  no  preschool  exposure.    Local  ad- 
ministrative decisions  together  with  delay  in  hiring  a  local 
health  care  coordinator  forced  the  evaluators  to  accept 
children  from  intact  classrooms  and  to  recruit  some  stay-at- 
home  children. 

•ALERTA  0 

Site  I,  South  Bronx,  New  York.  TWrty-three  (33)  nonrandom- 
ly  assigned  children  formed  the  sample  at  this  site.  Twen^ 

•  ty-^five  (25)  in  three  classrooms  constituted  the  experimen- 
tal group  while  eight  (8)  comprised  the  control  group.  The 
minimal  number  of  control  children  at  this  site  was  a  func- 
tion of  the  hi<$h  transiency  rate  in  the  area  and  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  original  twehty-four  (24)  control  children 
were* on  the  waiting  list  fbr  Head  Start  and  entered^ the  pro- 
gram during*  the  year. 

Site  II,  Lower  Ea^t  Side,  New  York.    Nineteen  (19)  nonran- 
4  domly  selected  children  were  in  the  final  sample.    Of  • 
these,  the  fifteen  (15)  experimental  children  were  in  the 
two  classrooms  at  one  Head  Start  center  while  the  four 
(4)  control  children  received  no  preschool  experience.  De- 
lays in  recr^itmept  and  in. the  hiring  of  a  health  coordi- 

*  nator  contributed"  to  the  small  sample  size  at  this  site. 

•  Nuevas  Fronteras  de  Aprendizaje 

Site  I,  iRio  Grande  City,  Texas.    A  total  of  sixty-seven  (67) 
children  constituted  the  randomly  assigned  sample  of  the  ex- 
perimental, group  and  the  Head  Start  comparison  grojjp  at  the 
,Rio  Grande  site.    Thirty-two  (32)  formed  the  experimental 
group  at  three  classrooms  in  one  Head  Start  center  whiles  " 
thirty-five  (35)  comprised  the  comparison  group  located 
in  another  Head  Start  program  nearby.  ♦The  use  of  a  compari- 
son sample  enrolled  in  a  Head  Start  was  a  result  of  delays 
in  recruitment  of  children  for  the  control  group. 


Site  H,  Corona,  California,   A  final  sample  of  sixty-eight 
>(68)  nonrandomly  selected  children  participated  in  the 
research  at  this  site.   Thirty-two  (32)  were  enrolled  in 
three  experimental  classrooms  at  a  Head  Start  center; 
thirty-six  (36)  Constituted  the  comparison  group  located 
in  ariothft*  Head  Start.    Delays  in  opening  the  experimental 
*         center  and  changes  in  administrative  personnel  contributed 
to  the  nonrandom  nature  of  the  sample^rt  this  site. 

Therefore,  complete  random  assignment  of  children  to  experi- 
mental and  comparison  groups  was  achieved  at  only  one  site,  Rio 
Grande  City.   At  other  sites  the  evaluation  can  be  characterized  as 
quasi -experimental  group/comparison  group  designs  (Kerlinger,  1973), 
All  compa+ison  preschool s  were  Head  Start  centers  and,  as  will  be 
shown  in  the  sections  describing  eacfusite,  all  had  teachers  with 
at  least  sW  ability  in  English  and  Spanish  who  used  both  languages 
in  the  classroom.   Thus,  the  overall  objectives  of  the  programs  in 
the  areas  of  language,  concept,  -and  socioemotional  tfevel opment  Were 
similar  for  both  experimental  and  comparison  group. children.    In  — 
such  instances  if  no  pretest  differences  existed,  significant  dif- 
ferences between  the  groups  may  be  unlikely.    However,  where  such 
results  favoring  the  experimental  group  are  found,  they  can  be 
viewed  as  "the  effects  of  systematic  bilingual  instruction  provided 
by  a  model.  " 

The  .relative  imbalance  of  Spanish-  and  English-preferring 
children  was  a  result  of  both  the  criteria  of  selection  and  the 
linguistic  characteristics/at  some  sites.   As  the  guidelines  to  the 
site's  stated  only  that  at  least  half  of  the  children  had  to  be  bir 
lingual  or  Spanish  dominant,  but  gave  no  such  criteria  for  the  re- 
cruitment of  English-speaking  children,  in  some  cases  an  overabun- 
dance of  Spanish-speaking  children  was  recruited.    In  other  cases 
it  was  not  possible  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  English-speaking 
children  in  a  given  community.    Thus  many  of  the  contrasts  between 
experimental  and  comparison  children  were  limited  to  Spanish- 
href  erring  children. 

The  total  sample  reflects  a  reduction  of  about  17%  from 
the  554  children  in  the^pretest  sample.    Table  4  presents  the  number 
and  percentage  of  chifdren  who  left  the  evaluation  before  posttest- 
ing  according  to  site,  treatment' group,  and  language  preference. 
It  can  be  seen  that  the  sites  ALE$JA  I  and  ALERTA  II  were  most  se- 
verely affected  by  sample  attrition,  especially  in  the  control 
classifications.    This  is  a  result  both  of  the  strategy  at  those 
centers  of  considering-children  on  the  waiting  list  for  inclusion 
in  the  comparison  groups  and  of  the  general  transiency  in  those 
areas  of  New  York  City.    With  the  exception  of  these  two  sites, 
sample  attrition  appears  to  have  been  a  random  phenomenon  for  site, 
treatment  group,  and  language  preference  classification.' 
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Table  4    .  Attrition  of  pretest  children  by  language  preference 
and  treatment  classification.  ■ 
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*y  «  percentage  decrease  from  pretest* to  posttist;  (N)  ■  number  of  children  dropped  from  sample 
*      not  applicable;  no  children  1n  cell 
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Investigation  of  the  equivalence  between  the  pretest  sample 
and  the'finaV analysis  sample  was  made  fr.om  two  perspectives.  In 
one  perspective,  subjects  who  left  the  pretes^ample  (attrition 
group)  were  directly  compared  to  subjects  who  remained  (resultant 
group).    Comparison  between  these  two  groups  was  made  separately 
for  subjects  of  each  language  preference  using  univariate  analysis 
of  variance  on  pretest  scores  of  concept  development,  language  com* 
prehension',  and  language  acquisition  measures.    The  statistical 
models  that  were  analyzed  were  2  X2  designs  that  included  treat- 
ment group  and  treatment  group  X- sample  group  as  factors.    If  ei- 
ther of  these  effects  proved  to  be  nonsignificant,  the  model  was 
rerun  as  an  independent  t  test  between  sample  groups.   Using  this 
method,  only  one  of  12  group  comparisons  between  sample  groups 
was'  found  to  be  significant  (t  test  on  the  PSIS  measure  for  Span- 
ish-pref erring  children, p  <.03;  Attrition  Group:  N=  47,  X»  ? 
11.62;  Resultant  Group;    N  =  273,  X  =  13.34). 
•  ,- 

A  second  perspective  used  for  examination  of  the  effects  of 
sample' attrition  involved  comparisons  between  the  entire  pretest 
sample  and  the  resultant  sample,-  Sample  group  com§arisons  made 
'from  this  perspective  lack  the  intuitive  directness  of  those  made 
from  the  first  perspective,  as  80%  of  the  subjects  in  they pretest 
sample  group  were  also  subjects  in  the  resultant  sample  group:  The 
overlapping  nature  of  the  contrasted  groups  is,  however,  compen- , 
sated  for  by  greatly  increased  numbers  of  subjects  within  subgroups 
of  the  statistical  models  used,  and  hence  greater  statistical  power. 

From  the  second  perspective  of  sample  attrition  evaluation, 
internal  consistency /coefficients  for  12  child  psychometric  meas- 
ures  were  first  compared  between  the  two  samples  stratified  by 
language  preference.   Without  exception,  the  pretest  and  final  sam- 
ple coefficients  were  in  excellent  agreement,  differing  by  at  most 
three  percentage  points.   Multivariate  analysis  of  variance 
(MANOVAs )  were  also  run  to  compare  differences  in  Jhe  number  or 
statistically  different  findings  obtained  when  the  same  MANOVA 
model  was  run  separately  in  each  sample.    Two  types  of  MANOVA  mod- 
els were  run,  one  contrasting  Head  Start  and  control  treatments  by 
site  and  one  contrasting  Head  Start  and  control  treatments  by  site 
within  a  curriculum  model.    Each  type  of  model-  was  run  with  dif- 
ferent dependent  variables  for  Spanish-  and  English-preferring 
children.   MANOVA  analysis  revealed  that  five  significant  differ- 
ences between  Head  Start  and  control  groups  were  present  in  the  fi- 
nal, sample  tha*  were  not  present  in  the  initial  ^sample.    In  addi- 
tion, two  significant  differences  between  groups  and  one  signifi- 
cant difference  between  sites  were  found  in  the  initial  sample 
that  were  absent  in  the  final  sample.    For  the  purpose  of  assess- 
ing the  effects  of  attrition,  74  separate  MANOVA  models 
were  run  in' all.    The  eight  changes  in  obtained/not  obtained  sig- 
nificant findings  observed  between  samples  general ly_occurred  at 
sites  where  comparison  groups  in  the  final- sample  were  reduced  in 
size.    It  was  concluded  from  these  analyses  that,  for  the  psycho- 
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metric  variables  of  relevance  in  this  evaluation,  sample  attrition  0 
was' a  random  phenomenon. 

In  addition,  modification  to  the  pretest  sample  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  scores  reported  T>oth  at  pretest  and  at  posttest. 
•Twelve  subjects  were  deleted  from  the  sample' because  their  patterns 
of  scores  at  pretest  and/or  at  posttest  indicated  that  they  had 
failed  to  respond  to  the  tests  in  an  interpretable  manner.    For  an-, 
other  10  subjects,  patterns  of  the  children's  home  language  use  as  \, 
described  by  their  parents  and  their  scores  on  the  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish language  measures  administered  at  pretest  suggested  tha»t  they 
had  been  misclassified  at  prSfcst.   Language  preference  classifi- 
cations for  these  subjects  were  therefore  switched,  resulting  in 
a  loss  of  test  information  on  the  four  language  production  scoring- 
measures  which  were  administered  only  in  the  first  oj;  preferred  , 
language.  .  .  ' 

Test  s<f()re  information  was  also  lost  owing  to  the  use  of  more 
rigorous  procedures  for  classifying  a  child,  as  unable  to  perform' on 
a  test  in  this  phase  jbf  the  evaluation  than  were  used  in  the  iaitial 
analykin  pretest  data  (Bolus  vet  al.,  1980).    Many  test. scores 
previously  reported  as  zero  were  considered  missing  values, in  anal- 
ysis rep#ted  here,  as  children  did  not  meet  the  new  criteria  for 
continuing  testing.    The  percentage  of  test  scores,  excluding  those 
for  perceptual  motor  tests,  excluded  from  the  sampler  for  this  reason 
was  about  3.5.,  An  additional  55  individual  scores  were  set  to  miss- 
ing because  the  pattern  of  pretest  and  posttest  scores  differed, 
radically  from  the  normal  distribution  of  scpres.    In  most  cases 
pretest  scores  that  seemed  uffr.easonably'high  in  comparison  with 
posttest  scores  were  deleted,  but  posttest  gains  from  pretest  scores 
that  appeared  to  be  unreasonably  high  were  also  eliminated.8  Score 
deletion  decisions  were  made  for  the  entire  sample,  without  consid- 
eration' of  treatment  group  assignment  and  other  subgroup  classifi- 
cations.   A  consequence  of  this  approach  is  that  the  numbers  of 
children  used"  in  each*, analysis  may  vary  for  individual  scoring  meas- 
ures. 


f , •     Data  Analysis 

Both  conceptual  and  empirical  issues  influenced  the  data  anal- 
ysis procedures  and  the  adjustments  made  to  account  for  sample  limi- 
tations.  Given  the  differing  approaches  of  the  four  curricula  (des- 
pite their  similar  overall  goals)  and  the  varying  characteristics  of, 
-the  samples,  it  was  thought  inappropriate  to  contrast  the  Head  Start 
bilingual  bicultural  curricula  directly.    Rather,  the  implementation 
of  each  curriculum  model  was  viewed  as  being  a  separate  experiment 
and  Was  therefore  evaluated  Independently.    An  exception  to  this 
view-Was  made  to  provide  an  evaluation  of  the  general  effects  of  the" 
bilingual  ,bi  cultural  Head  Start  programs  in  comparison  with  the  oth- 
er Head  Start  preschool  programs^?  Thus,  excepting  these  "cotnpos- 
ite"  curricula  comparisons,  any  attempt  to  include  model  or  site  4 
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nested  within  model  as  factors  within  the  experimental  designs  used 
to  evaluate  treatment  effects  was  precluded  on  conceptual,  grounds. , 
Furthe*,  as  noted  e*arl1er  1n  the  section  on  sampling,  limitations 
In  the  numbers  of  subjects  obtained  1n  certain  cells  of  the  sam- 
pling plan  precluded -the  examination  of  certain,  treatment  group  con- 
trasts-at'all  sites.    For  example,  at  only  two  of' the  eight  treat- 
ment sites  were  there  sufficient  numbers  of  children  In  all  lan- 
guage and  treatment  classifications  to  permit  statistical  analysis 
by  language  preference:^ 

(     Notwithstanding  these  considerations,  1t  was  possible  to  1n* 
vestl gate*  various  subgroupfngs  of  children  to,  provide  a  number  of 
different  perspectives  for  the  interpretation  of  curriculum  model 
treatment  effects.   Subgroups  were  formed  according  to  combinations 
of  treatments  administered,'  within  subject  classification  factors. 
Within  subject  classifications,  factors  employed  If  ere  child  s  sex, 
child's  language  preference,  and\  for  Spanish-preferring  children 
pretest  level .of  English  ability  as  measured  on  each  of  three 
English  language  tests  --  PSIE,  EMLU,  *nd  ECOMP.  * 

Table  5  presents  an  overview  of  the  subgroup  contrasts  used 
to  evaluate  the  effects  of  the  different  curriculum  models.  Each 
row  of  the  table  represents  one  combination  of  subgroups  -contrasted 
on  a  number  of  scorTng  measures,  (e.g.,  Row  4  shows  experimental  and 
comparison  Spanish-preferring  children  at  Un  Marco  Abler to  I  con- 
trasted  on  six  constructs).   Columns  1n  the  table  Indicate  the  sub- 
ject classification  factors  used  to  form  the  contrasted  subgroups. 
The  first  column  depicts  the  models  contrasted.   The  second  column, 
"subject  selection,"  Indicates  the  number  of  s>tes  used  In  the 
analysis.   The  next  three  columns  show  the  type  of  treatments- con- 
trasted. 

The  columns  under  the  heading  "subject  stratification  fac- 
tors" (language  preference,  entry  level  ability)  designate  factors 
that  were  used  for  subject  selection.    It  was  generally  not  .possi- 
ble to  compare  subjects  classified  at  parlous  levels  of -these  fac- 
tors within  a  statistical  model.   In  the  case  of  language  Preference, 
this  was  a  result  of  the  fact  .that  score  distributions  of  children  - 
of  different  language  preference  diffeTed.  so  markedly  that  fwametrlc 
statistical  analyses  were  precluded.    In  the  case  of  entry-level  abll 
Ity,  the  small  number  of'subjects  made  such  analyses  -unfeasible. 

The  next  columns  11st  those  factors  which  were  contrasted 
within  treatments.    Levels  of  the  factors  of  site  and  se*.  wjen 
studied,  were  always  directly  compared  within  the  statistical  mo^ei  • 
used  to  evaluate  treatment  effects.    It  was  thus  possible  to  exam- 
ine  the  differential  effects  of  these  factors  upon  treatments.' 
The  subject  grouping  variable  of  entry-level  ability  was-  used  both 
as  a  subject  stratification  variable  and  as .a  factor  to  be  con- 
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Table  5.   Subgroup  comparisons  used  for 
evaluations  of  Head  Start  bilingual 
bicul.tural  -curriculum  models.  , 


4s 


t 


2m 


CltliP       '  - 

I.  Coapbslt* 
J      2.  Coaposlt* 

9.  Composite  * 

4.  IM  P«irto»A»1*rtO' 

5.  Un  Narco  Ablerto 
ft.  On  Hire*  Aa4*rto  ^ 

9.  AMMCtr 

10.  Awanecer 

II.  Ammcit  * 

14.  Frontaras 
*  15.  NHVit  Fronttrn  , 
It.  terns  Frtrttni 

►  worm* 

19.  Caa»oi1t* 

20.  9a  Ner^i*  Abler  to 

21.  U*  mrCQ  Ablerto 

22.  JtaMCif 

23.  AneAecer 

24.  Rewvas  Frontfras 
,  *25.  JNttves  Frontaras. 


s*ject 

SB£CTI0N> 

■"ME 


COMPARISON  CROUP  CONTRASTED  WITH 
EXPERIMENTAL  HEAP  STMT  CROUP 


SUBJECT  STRATIFICATION 
FACTORS 


4 


stertp  Stay  »t 
rlsob  *»" 


tot* 

Centrist 


Entry* 
Praference 

Ability 


FACTORS  CONfMSTB 

wiTHii  guana 

Sit*  Sot  Entry 
level 
Ability 


•  si  US 
Site  I  . 
Sit*  H 
Sit*  -I 
Sltt  II 
Sit*  I 
Sit*  II 


STATISTICAL 

,  gag  * 


S  sltaj 

# 

Spanish 

2  a  5,  R 

S  %1U*  t 

*• 

Spanish 

* 

III 

2  s*Hes  * 

English 

2  ■  2,  A 

Both  site* 

■    Spanish  * 

2  a  2,  R 

Sit*  1 

Spanish 

Roth  sit*s  ^ 

* 

* 

,En§iisJ 

* 

1  a  J, 

Sit*  II 

* 

Spanish 

*> 

2  a  2.  R 

sit* n 

Spanish 

*  * 

1  a  2 

Sit*  I 

•  **'  # 

English 

0 

2«2,l 

loth  i1t*s 

Spanish 

•2  a  2,  R 

SJt*  !    .  . 

Spanish 

1.2  # 

Sit*  II 

•  * 

Eitfllsh 

1  a  2,  R 

1iof>  groups  were 


^bjecti  If  til*  comparison  Head  Star*  and  Stay-at-1 
togtthrr  into  ona  group  tubla  eotrf  ##)  , 

him  noUtlons  used  mri  ipeclfy  both  tht  ntaabtr  of  doslgn  factors  cont^r 
contrast*  %«f1 9*  factor.   Fo/*«a«p1e.  2  a  S  Indicates  tha  co»per1l 
1  avals  (sit*).  In  a  •tao  way*  design  of  ten  calls.   Tha  R  noUtlon 

Rasults  naported  1n  t«t  ana 


•Ithar  conpared  to  each  other  (Ubfa  entry*  or  poo** 


1a  which  thay  were  Initially,  biee^. 


w1V>  aach  other  and  also  tha  nw»*dr  of  levels  within  each 
two  factors,  oha  of  two  levels  (treete*nt),  and  on*  of  f1vi 
s  th*rnon-s1gn1f1cant  effects  ware  dalatad  fro*  tht  wodels 
are  for  tha  redaced  nodels  whan  so  Indicated.  <  ' 
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trastgd  to  treatments.-  Its  j/s^e  depended  upon  the  number  of  subjl 
within  each4  of  the*  two  entry-ljevel  classifications  attach  site. 
a -sufficient  number  of  subjects  was  not  available  at  both  levets  of 
this  variable,  use  of  the  ipagure  .as  a  bilking  "factor  was  precluded. 


The  "statistical  design"  columrt  of  the^  table  depicts  the  ^um- 
ber of  subgroups  thatfy^s  xqj^^ted  within  the  statistical  design 
that  is  characterized  by  the^^Kegate  of  information  in  a  row.  A 
summary*  of  the  types  of  sub^f*P^tohiparlsons  represented  fs  as  fol- 
lows: 

Composite  comparison.    Treatment' and  comparison  groups  across 


A 


fivel  and  two  siteS  for  Spanish-  and  English-preferring  chiV 
y   dreru  respectively,  wene  CQntrasted  to  investigate  the  ef- 
fects of  partisjoation  in  the  bilingual  bicultural  curricula. 
*  All  sites  whereaibjeots  were  available  in  sufficient  number 
in  both  the ^experimental  and  comparison  groups  to  *?>ow  for 
statistical  comparison  were"  included  in  the  analyses.  Three 
of  the  curriculum  models  Vere  used  in  the  contrast  of  Span- 
ish-preferring children  and  two  in  that  ef  the  'Engtish-pre*- 
ferriruj  group.    In  addition,  mothers  from  all  eight  sites 
were  used,  to  examine  the  composite  effects  of  the  curricula 
on  parents.  4  \ 

%  Model  level  comparisons.    Experimental  Head  start  and  compar- 

ison  Head  Start  subjects  at  twp  sites  within' a  single  Head 
p.  Start  curriculum  model  were  contrasted.    Model  level  compar- 
-  isons  were  possible  for  Un  Marco  Abierto  and  Nwevas  Frontecas 
£  Spanish-preferring  children.  '  All  model  level  comparisons 
i  used^ite  as  a  -factor  within  the  statistical  model  usec('  to 
evaluate  treatment  effects.    Model  level  comparisons  were 
viewed  as  preferable  to  site  level  comparisons ^owing  ta  their 
grater  statistical  power  for  the  examination  of  treatment* 
effects.        *  -  - 

Site  leVel  comparisons.    These  inolude  only  subjects  frpm  one 
Site  in  treatment  group  comparisons^   Such  comparisons  were 
.used  to  examine  treatment  effects  in  cases  Where  xrore  wire  . 
^sufficient  nurabers-of  subject  to  make  model*  level  compar- 
isons.   Site  level  analysis  "wals  also  used  in  discussions  of 
the  observational  findings.    Multiple  site  level  comparisons 
for  the  same  site  differ  according  to  the  selectionr  of  sub- 
ject stratification  fact6rs,  factors  contrasted  with  treat- 
ments*, and  nonexpe>:imental  Head  Start  contrast  groups  em-^ 
ployed.    Each  comparison  thus  provides  somewhat  different  in- 
formation about  the  effects^  of  the  experimental"  Head  %ar,t 
treatment  implemented  at  tfie  site*. 

ALERTA  model  *    'There  was  an  insufficient  number  of  contrast 
group  subjects  at  the  ALERTA  model  "sites  to  allow  either 
witiuh-site  or  within-treatment,  experimental  Head  Start, ver- 
sus^omparison  -  treatment  ^oup  contrasts.  Inferential 
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katistics  were  therefore  not  used  in  the  evaluation  of  ALERTA. 
Rather,  pre*  and  posttest  meari'.scores  were  presented  in  con- 
junction with  the  analysis  of  the  qualitative  data  for  this 
model.  v 

Univariate  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  and  univariate  analy- 
sis of  covariance*  CA^COVA)  were  the  statistical  techniques  used  to 
interpret  the  significance  of  differences  between  posttest  means  of 
contrasted  subgroups  of  subjects ^  To  determine  which,  if  either, 
of  these  teAniques  would  be  used,  a  series  of  preanalysis  data 
checks  and  covariateAelection  procedures  .was  carried  out.  Pre- 
analysis  study  was  rnroe  independently  for  each  scoring  measure  and 
was  in  essence  repeated  for  each  subgroup  comparison>that  was  made. 

\"  ^  » 

The  first  sjep  in  the  preanalysis  sequence  was  .the  visual  in-  , 
spection  of  univariate  plots..  This  step  had  two  gills:   to  determine 
whether  the  distributions  of  scores  on  the, scoringfneas'ure  being  ex- 
amined were  similar  in  shape  for  air subgroups  being  contrasted  and 
to  determine  if  sufficient  variance  existed  in  subgroup  score  dis- 
tributions to  allow  parametric  statistical  analysis.    Determination  - 
of  the  parametric  adequacy  of  score  distributions  was  viewed  as  par- 
ticularly important  for  the  perceptten'  measures ,  on  which  many  chil- 
dren reached  ceiling  criterion,  and  Tor  nonpreferred  language  meas- 
ures, on  which  many  children  scored  at  floor  level.    Interpretation  _ 
of  scoring -measures  judged  to  be  inadequate  for  parametric  analysis 
was  limited  to  an  examination  of  posttest  mean  difference'.. 

*   The  second  step  in  the  preanalysis  sequence  was  determination 
of  the  existence  of  eovariates  for  those  measures  judged  to  Be  appro- 
priate for  parametric  analysis  in  step  one.   Because  of  the  quasi- 
experimental  nature  of  fliost  subgroup  contrasts,  eovariates  were 
sought  both  to  adjust  for  preexperiment 'differences  .between  contrast 
groupsll  and  also  to- improve  the  precision  of  estimation  of  treatment 
effects,  •  \    ,  '       ,,•  ' 

r  Seven  eovariates  "were  available  for  modification  of  dependent 
variable  scores.    These  were  chosen  either  for  their  relationship  to 
ild  achievement  as  shown  in  other  studies  or  for  their  hypothesized 
.^lationsbip  to  the  scoring  Measures  used  in  this  evaluation  (e.g.,, 
home  language  environment)."  The  eovariates  are  as  follows:, 

-  Pretest  scores  of  the  dependent  evaluation 
measure  •  • 

-  Child's  Spanish/English  home  language 
environment-^ 

*  Child's  chronological  age  (months)13-' 

-Family  income  (units  of  $1,000)  . 

-  Parent's  grade  level /educational 
aspirations  for  the  child' 14.,  • 


1, 

PRETEST 

2. 

FAC 

3. 

AGE 

4;  < 

JNC 

5. 

EDASP 

6      PTCH      -  Parent's  self-ra'ting  of  the  number  ,of  preschool- 
level  skills/information  items  taught  |a  child 

hoof 


•      7.     PRESENT  -  Number  of  days  in  attendance  at  preschool  treaty 
0  ment  program^  . 

Covfriates  were  selected.  Ar  each  scoring  measure  by  following 
a  three-step  selection  process..  First,  a  forward  selection,  step- 
wise regression  procedure  was  used  to  select  covariates  tha,t  cor- 
related significantly  with  the  scoring  measure.   A  hierarchical  in-, 
elusion  strategy  was  employed,  with  pretest  scores  allowed  to  enter 
first,  and  FAC ,  VLftE ,  INC,  EDASP,  and" PTCH  competing  among  'themselves 
for  entry  after  the  pretest  measure  was  examined.    The,  inclusion- 
level  hierarchy  presumed  that  pretest  scores  would  most  completely  , 
account- for  preex percent  differences  between  contrasted  subgroups; 
that  'no  a  priori  Conceptual  preference  existed  among;  the  measures 
FAC,  AGE,  INC,  ESASP,  and  PTCH;  and  that  variance  on  all  of  these  . 
measures  should  be  viewed  as  being  conceptually  closer J n  re^at2°" 
to  the  pretest  scoring  measure  than  variance  in  the  measure  PRESENT. 
Since  scores  on  PRESENT,  in  contrast  to  scores  on  other  covariate 
measures,  would  be  related  to  differences  in  the  amount  of  treatment 
received  rather  than  differences  existing  at  pretest,  PRESENT  was 
allowed  to  enter  only  after  all  other  tovariate  measures  had  been 
considered.   Those  covariates.  accounting  for  a  significant  amount  of 
the  variance  in  the  pretest  scoring  measure'-for  each  contract  werfr 
selected  to  be  used  ?n  the  analysis. 


'  After  covariates  were  selected, --bivariate  scatter  pldts  of 
scores  between  each  selected' covariate  and  the  scoring  variable  were 
'inspected  by  'subgrpup  to  assure  that  adequate  variance  existed  for 
regression.*5    If  suspect  plots  were  encountered,  the  covariate  was 
dropped  from  consideration  andfthe  stepwise  procedure  rerun  with 
deficient  cuvariates  ineligible  for  entry.    Covariates  judged  ad 
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deficient  cuvariates  mengiDie  Tor  entry.    uovan««  — » 

quate  in  the  plat's  were  then  ^estexl  for  homogeneity  of  wl thin-sub- 
group regression  slopes.    Covariates  failing  the  test  (at  p<  .05 
lev.el)  were  dropped  from  consideration  and  the  stepwise  procedure  re- 
initiated with  a  reduced  set  of  predictor  variables. 1° 

'  All  covariates  selected  for  a  dependent  measure  were  used  in  • 
ANCOVA  comparison  of  subgroup  mearts.    If  no  covariates  had  been  se- 
lected or  if  none  remained  eligible  for  inclusion  after  failing  score 
distribution  or  regression  slope  checks,  ANOVA  was  used  for  subgroup 
mean  comparison.    Alpha  was  set  at  .p<_.05  for  specification  of 
statistically  significant  findings,  and  at  .0S<  p<_.10  for  specifi- 
cation of  statistically  suggestive^findings.    (See  Appendix  F  for 
source  tables^for  all  comparisons.).  Significant  effects  of  more 
than  two  levels  were  examined  using  pairwise  mean  comparisons  at  a 
normal  p  <.05*  level  of  significance. 

Ten  subjects  per  subgroup  was  generally  defined  as  the  minimum 
number  of- subjects  required  for  analysis  to  be.  conducted.  HoweVer, 


because  some  covariate  scores  were  missing,  subgroup  numbers  in  r<er 
portecf  analyses  were  in  a  few  instances  as  small  as  "six.    In  all  anal- 
ysis conducted,  child  (or  mother)  was  used  as  the  unit  of  analysis, 
for  statistical  interpretation.   This  decision  resulted  from  consid- 
eration of  both  the  small  numbers  of  classrooms  per  site,  and,  at  a 
higher  .level  of  aggregation,  by  having  only  two  sites  per  curriculum 
model.  .2 

2.  *  Parent  Interview 

The  parent  instrument  was  an  individually  administered  inter- 
view schedule  consisting  of  56  items  developed  in  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish versions  by  Juarez  and  Associates  as  an  index  of  parental  at- 
titudes toward  education  in  general  and  bilingual  bicultural  educa- 
tion in  particular,  of  parental  perception  of  their  own  Tar1<juage 
^abilities  and  teaching  skills,  and  of  parental  aspirations  for  chil- 
dren's educational  attainment.    The  parent  interview  also  collected 
data  on  the  background  characteristics  of  participating  famili'es 
and  the  activities  of  their  children.  17  ^ 

*  a*    Parent  Measures  and  Instrumentation 

As  the  great  majority  of  the  respondents  at  all  sites  were 
mothers,  for  the  sake  of  consistency  only  these  individuals  were 
used  in  the  analysis.    Items  from  the  interview  were  grouped  under 
four  general  topics  related  to  the  evaluation  goals:    language  spo-  . 
ken  bv  the  child  at  home,  mother's  language  usage,  mother's  role  a*s 
teacher,  and'mother's  attitudes  toward  education.    Table  6  lists  the 
12  mother  response  measures  grouped  under  these  headings  and  ihci-  * 
cates  the  abbreviations  by  which  they  are  discussed.    A  brief  dis- 
cussion of  mother jnea^ures  follows.* 


(1)  Language 'Spoken  by  Child  .at  Home.      Two  measures  of 
mother's  assessment  of  her  child's  language  were  created" from  Items 
on  the  Parent  Interview.    The  two  measures  assessed  a  mother's  percep- 
tion of  her  child's  language  abilities  in  Spanish  (CSPAN)  and  in 
English, (CENG).    The  ratings,  made  ort  four-point  Likert-type  scales, 
reflected  the  mother's  judgment  of  her  offspring's  ability  to  both 
speak  and  understand  a  language.* 

*' 

(2)  'Mother's  Language^Jsager  The  three  measures  of  mothers'; 
language  usage  reflect  a  motherTs  rating  of  her  own  language  abilvS. 
Itieslas  well  as  her  use  pf  Spanish  or  English -in  ipstructing  her 
child.    Measures  of  speaking  ability  are  each  formed  by  one  item  and 
are  designed  MSTALK  for  Spanish  and  METALK  for  English.    The  measure 

y 


CONSTRUCT 

Language.  Spoken,  by  the 
Child  at  Home 


Maternal  Language* 
Usage 


Mother's  Role  as 
Teacher 

Mother's  Attitudes  Toward 
Education 


Table  6  .-Parent  interview  measures." 
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MEASURE 

Child  Spanish  Language 

Ability 
Child  English  Language 

Ability 

Mother  Spanish  Speaking 
Ability  . 

Mother  English  Speaking 
Ability         ^  . 
Mother  Spanish/English 

Instruction 

* 

Provides  formal "  Ihstructflort 
-Provides  Instructional  '*  ^ 
Playthings' 

Local  School  Evaluation 
School  Vocational  Pre-, 
parfftion  *     -  ' 

Importance  of  Bilingual^ 
Education  . 
Importance  of  Child-' s  . 
Self  Concept-  *  . 

Desired  Grade  Level 
Achievement  for  Child  *- 


Abbreviation. 
■used  in  Tables2 

CSPAN 
CENG- 

MSTALK 
^ETALfc  • 

MSTCH/METCH3 

HTCHC-'   - 

PLAY ' 

9' 

schCjob 

CAREER 

BLiNG 

'  SLFCON  ' 
MEDASP  " 


w       — *»•.**  *  "'"""^  * "  "  """"" :  , 

*   ^Companion  measure  that  provides  Identic*!  information,  ■ 
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of  language  used  in  instruction  is  hi  polar  and  is  formed  from  11 
items  of  three  scale  points  --  Spanish,  bilingual,  and  English. 
The  measure  is  designed  to  assess  the  language  in  which  the  mother 
attempts  to  teach  her  child  different  concepts.   The  concepts  them- 
selves define  another  measure,  to  be  discussed  below.    The  bipolar 
nature  of  the  scale  was  removed  by  defining  two  scales  for  the  same 
items. 'and  reversing  the  direction  of  the  ^coring.   MSTCH  is  the  re- 
sultant scale  that  assesses  Spanish  language  instruction,  and  MEiui 
is  its  companion  measure,  that  assesses  English  language  in- 
struct ion. 

(3)  'Mother's  Role  as  Teacher.   Two  measur^lf  of  a  mother's  self- 
perceived  role  as  teacher  were  defined  from  parent  interview  ques- 
tions.  One  scale,  MTCH,  relates  closely  to  themother's  language 
/usage  measure  MSTCH/METCH  defined  above.    Mothers  were  asked  to  in- 
Kdicate  "which  of  the  following  have  you  tried  to  teach  your  child.  • 
W  E*aroples  of  the  11  concept  domains  (ijtems)  for  which  mothers  pro- 
vided a  yes  or  no  response  are  color's,  concepts  like  big-little,  k 
■   up-down!  before-after,  and  so  on..  The  scale  PLAY,  which  has a  simi- 
.lar  format,  summarized  a  mother's  responses  to  a  checklist  or  w  ed- 
ucational playthings  that  her  child  may  or  may  not  have  had  the  w 
opportunity  to  play  with  at  home.*,       .  1  •  ' 

.  -(4)  Mothers  Attitudes  Toward  Education.    Four  attitudinal 
'  measures  defined  from  five-point  Likert-type  scales  of  agreement 
were  used  to  assess  mothers'  attitudes.    Two  measures  are  one-} tern, 
scales.    SCHLJOB  elicits  mothers'  responses  to  the  statement,  The 
schools  in  our  -community  are  doing  as  good  a  job  of  educating  our 
children  as  possible."   CAREER  elicits  mothers'  responses  to  the 
statement,  "The  schools  in  our  community  are  not  teaching  our  cm  i- 
'    dren  the  things  that  will  help  them  get  ahead  in  the  world.  Two 
other  attitude  measures,  each  comprised  of. three  items,  were  defined 
by  principal  components  analysis  to  summarize  mothers-  responses  to 
23  attitude-eliciting  statement*  that  included  the  two  just  men- 
tioned, SCHLJOB  and  CAREER.   The  two  measures  were  interpreted  to 
reflect  attitude  toward  bilingual- education  (BLNG   and^attitude  to- 
ward the  importance  of  child  self-concept  (SLFCON).   The  principal 
component  analysis  (with .Oblique  rotation)  was  conducted  with  29 
nonmother  respondents  on 'whom  pre-post  parent  attitude  data  were 
acquired,  and  did  not  include  responses  from  24  mothers  whose  re- 
sponses were  included  on  other  measures.    The  latter  24  cases  Jrfere 
excluded  because' they  did  not  readily  fit  into  the  factor  space 
defined  by  other  respondents,   for  purposes  of  interpretation,  an 
average  of  observed  item  scores  was  used  rather  than  the  principal 
■  component  scores.     ,  / 


si 


« 
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A  fifth  measure  related  to  mother  attitudes  is  MEDASP.  This 
one-item  scale  reflects  the  gr.ade  level  of  achievement  desired  by 
the  mother  for  her  child.  t 


b.  Reliability 'of  Parent  Instrument 

:  Reliability  coefficients  are  presented  in  Appendix  G  for 
pretest  and  posttest  measures  composed  of  more  than  one  item  both' 
for  all  mothers  in  the-  sample  and  for  subclassi'fications  of  mothers 
formed  according  to  treatment  classification  of  child.  Internal 
consistency  rel  1ab.il  ity  is  acceptable  for  the  measure  PLAY  and  good 
to  excellent  for  all  other  measures* 

Correlations  among  mother  measures  are  indicated  in  Appen- 
dix H.    Several  patterns  of  the  relationship  are  apparent.  High 
positive  correlations  occur  among  child  and  mother  language  measures 
of  the  same  language,  while  -high  negative  correlations  occur  among 
measures  of  different  languages.    This  pattern  ofrelatidnsbip  is 
not  too  surprising,' since  it,  1s  likely  that  mother/child  dyads  have 
comparable  Uhguage  preference.    A  second  patter.rvof  relationship 
occurs  among  attitude  measures  {I.e.,  SCHLJOB,  CAREER^  BLING,  and 
SLFCON).    Very  low  correlations  existed  among  these  measure^  with 
the  exception  of  .the  relationship  between'  the  measures  SCHLJOB  apd 
BLING,  which  were  formulated  together.    This  indicates^that  atti- 
tude measures  are  relatively  independent  of  each  other. 

c.  Parent  Interviewing  Procedures 

Originally,  the  administration  of  the  parent  interview  was 
scheduled  to  take  place  simultaneously  with  the  testing  of  children. 
Owing  to  delays  in  0MB  approval  of  the  instrument,  pretest  data  col- 
lection, was  forced  to  begin  when  pretesting  of  experimental  and  con- 
trol children  was  Completed.  At  a/11  the  sites,  posttest  recruitment 
training,  apd  collection  of  parent  and  child  data  occurred  con- 
currently. Generally,  Interview^ took  place  1n  the  homes  of  re- 
spondents. 

d.  Parent  Sample  '      *  '/  % 

'  * 

An  examination   of  the  demographic  information  on  the  401 
respondents  for  whom  pre-  and  posttest  parental  data  were  available 
revealed  that  approximately  6%  were  not  mothers.    In  order  to  pro- 
vide the  mbst  internally  valid  and,  homogeneous  sample  possible,  rt^ 
was  decided'  to  statistically  interpret  the  responses  of  mothers 
only.    The  final  sample  used  in  the  evaluation  was  comprised  of  375 
mothers. 
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e.    Data  Analysis 

.  *. 

t*    As  wiiJi  thechild  measures,  univariate  analyse*  of  vari- 
ance CANOVA)  and  univariate  analyses  of  tovariance  were  used  to 
interpret  differences  between  contrasted  groups. of  mothers.  The 
.details  pertaining  to  use  of  these  analysis  techniques  is  provided  in 
the  previous  section  related  to  child  competency  measures.    It  suf- 
fices hefe  toAtate  that  in  all  analyses  the  mother  was  the  unit  of 
analysis  apd  "comparisons  were  made  both  across  all  sites  alTd  at  the 
site  level fc  with  pretreatment  interview  results  being  employed  as 
the  covariate.    The  assumption  of  homogeneity  of  wi thin-contrast 
group  regression  slopes  was  again  checked  for  all  ARCOVA  models  and 
where  the  assumption  was  not  met,  contrasts  were  not  interpreted. 

3.   ,  Teacher  Questionnaire 

»•  The  teacher  questionnaire  was  specially  developed  by  Juarez 
and  Associates  as  a  pre-  and  posttest  measure.    It  was  designed  to- 
gather  information  *on  the  teachers'  understanding  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  terms  "bilingual"  and  "bicultural"  in  the  context  of  an 
early  childhood  program  and  to  assess  their- attitudes  toward  Span- 
is  h^preferring  and  bilingual  children  and  their  parents.    In  addi- 
tion, the  instrument  tapped  teachers'  feelings  toward  classroom 
procedures  such  as  their  willingness  to  include  parents  in  the  pre- 
school -program,  their  sensitivity  to  the  special  ethnic  and  linguis- 
tic characteristics  of  Spanish-preferring  and  bilingual  children, 
and  their  willingness  to  incorporate  these  characteristcs  in  a  pos- 
itive fashion  in  the  teaching-learning  process. 


a.    Measures  • 

-TaMe  7  summarizes  the  information  gathered  with  the 
teacher  questionnaire.    As  can  be  seen,  a  series  of  five  open-e 
'items*  permitted  teachers  and  aides  to  Idjntify  the  major  advan- 
tages of  being  bilingual  and  of  participating  in  a  bicultural  multi- 
cultural curriculum  for  both  Spanish  and  English  native  speakers. 
Responses  to  these  items  were  collapsed  into  two  areas  —  integra- 
tive and  instrumental  orientation  —  based  on  the  frequently  cited 
distinction  establishedOy  Gardner  and  Lambert  (1972)  10   Those  re- 
sponses identifying  advantages  such  as  background  and  cultural 
awareness,  intercultural  communication',  development.-of  self-concept, 
socialization,  and  language  acquisition  for, its  own  sake  fell  into 
the  general  category. of  integrative  orientation  toward  bilingualism 
and  bilingual  education.    Benefits  relating  to  more  pragmatic  con- 
cerns such  as  better  job  opportunities  or  enhanced  success  in 
school"  indicated  an  instrumental  motivation  for  second  language 
learning  and  maintenance.    A  second  set  of  questions  consisting  of 
18  items  in  a  five-point  Likert-type  format,  varying  from  strongly 
agree"  to  "strongly  disagree,"  served  as  a  -measure  of  teaching-staff 
attitudes  toward  Spanish-speaking  children, and  their  parents..  A 
similar  format  was 'used  to  investigate  willingness  of  teachers  to- 
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Tible.7  .  Teacher  questionnaire  measures. 


CONSTRUCT  * 
|e,acKcrctmd  Charecterl sties 

Attitudes  Regarding  B1- 
15aguaUsm.  and  Bilingual 
Curriculum  * 


lAttltudes  Regarding  Spanish- 
Speaking  Children  and 
Parents 

lAttltudes  Regarding  Parental 
Involvement  - 


Attitudes  Regard^  Bilingual 
and  Hispanic  Materials  and 
lessons-. 


MEASURE 
Teacher  OuestWrafre 

Teachir  Questionnaire 
(5  Items) 

i 

Informal  Interviews 


Teacher  Questionnaire 
.(18  Items)  * 

Teacher  Questionnaire 

(21  ttems) 
Informal  Interviews 

Teacher  Questionnaire 
(10  Items) 


TARGET  OR 
JESPONDEHTS 

I  lead  Start   '•• 

(HS)  Teachlrfg  Personnel 

'    1    Head  Start  Teaching 

Personnel  and  Administra- 
tive   ,         i  .  . 

Head- Start  Teaching 
Personnel 

Head,  Start  Teaching. 
Personnel 

•Head  Start  Teaching  -. 
Personnel  * 
-Head  Start  TeicMng  and 
Administrative  Personnel 

«,      .  »  * 

Head  Start  Teaching 
Personnel 


.  Pre  and  Post 

Periodic' 
•  pre  and  Post 

.  pre  and  Post  • 
Periodic 

.  Pre  and  Post 
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include  information  received  from  parents,  as' well  as  the  parents 
themselves,  in  an  instructional  program.   Ten  questions  with  a^otal 
of  21  items  Vere  used,,  not  only  to  assess  the  respondents'  pertep^\ 
tions  of  the  utility  of  parent  involvement,  but  also  to  elicit 
opinions  as  to  how  parents  could  most  effectively  be  usedT  A  final 
set  of  10  items  provided  information  on  the  importance  the  teachers 
and  aides  placed,  on  incorporating  certain  materials  or  lessons 
geared  to  the  needs  of  Hispanic  or  bilingual  children  into  the 
■  teaching-1  earni.ng  process. 

b.    Sample,  Questionnaire  Administration,  and  Data  Analysis 

Although- 42  teachers  responded  to  the  questionnaire  ini-    "  • 
tially,  only  33  of  these  remained  at  the  time  of  the  posttest.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  that  the  children  were  being  tested,  the  super- 
visor of  testers  administered  the  teacher  questionnaire.    The  ad- 
ministration generally  took  place  at  an  agreed-upon  time  with  the 
entire  sample  for  a  site  filling  out  the  questionnaire  at  the  same 
time.    This  group  administration  of  the  questionnaire,  with  the 
■test  supervisor  present,  took  from  30  to  45  minutes  in -each  in- 
stance.   Each  individual  chose  a  Spanish  or  English  version  of  the  . 
questionnaire,  depending  upon  his  or  her  linguistic  preference.  . 
All  completed  questionnaires  were  returned  to  Juarez  and  Associates 
for  coding.  '  - 

n 

In  keeping  with  the  general  analysis  plai*r teacher  responses 
were  collapsed  across  all  sites  and  analyzed  by  site.    Given  the*, 
small  sample  of  teachers,  it  was  inappropriate  to  use  inferential  , 
•  statistics.    Thus,  frequency  distributions  wer^e-  generated  for  the 
responses  of  teachers  acYoss  the  four  domains  specified  by  the 
evaluation  contract,  arid  these  were  used  to  tentatively  explore 
trends  in  teacher -attitude  change  over  time. 

•  ,        ■  « 

E.  .   Naturalistic  Observation  Component  . 

*       The  usefulness  of  qualitative  techniques  in  educational  re- 
search (Wilson,  1977)-  and  in  evaluations  (Patten,  1980)  has  been 
well  documented,  as  have  the  problems  with  overuse  of  the  methodolo- 

'   gy  (Rist,  1980)  and  difficulties  in  the  reduction  and  analysis  of 
data  produced  from  such  techniques  (Miles,  1975).    Juarez  and 
Associates  attempted  to  overcome  some  of  the  limitations  that  tra- 
ditionally occur  .when  observational  data  are  used  in  evaluations  by 
wedding  the  observational  component  of  the  evaluati6n"  to  the  edu-.  • 
cational  goals  of  the  Head  Start  Strategy  for  Spanish-speaking 
Children  and  those  qf  the  curricula  being  evaluated.    Each  curricu- 
lum  developer  heloed  to  identify  criteria  that  would  refleit  the  f 
degree  of  implementation  of  their  respective  curricula  and  criteria 
that  would  directly  reflect  impact  on  the  participants.    Thus,  in- 
formation consistent  with  those  constructs  measured  by  the  tests 
and  interviews  was  gathered.    This  approach  allowed  for  the  organ- 

.  teation  of  quality  control  measures  which  assured  the  comparability 
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of  data  across  all  observers  and  furnished  a  methodologically  inde- 
pendent cross-validation  of  the  test  results  (cf.,  Campbell,  1974). 

Two  principal  types  of  observational  data  were  collected. 
Data  on  children,  intended  to  augment  the  test  data,  were  gathered 
within  the  classroom  settings.   Written  protocols  of  the  child  ob- 
servations made  on  a  select  subsample  of  experimental  children  at 
.each  of  the  research-intensive  sites  were  coded^for  behaviors  iden- 
tified as  objectives  of  the  curriculum  models.   These"  behavioral 
samples  focused  on  (1)  language  development,  (?)  language  compre- 
hension and  recall,  (3)  concept  development,  and  (4)  socioemotionart 
development. 

r 

In  the  area 'of  language. developcnent^befialKflrs  related  both  - 
to  linguistic  competence  and  functional  language  competence,  two. 
areas  also  tapped  by  items  on  the  standardized  .measures  .of  language 
acquisition  and  language  production,  were  examined.    Observed  be- 
haviors related  to  language  comprehension  focused  on  the  ability  to 
recall  events  or  tell  a  story  as  did  certain  items  of  the  compre- 
hension test.    Similarly,  behiariors  in  the  area  of  concept  develop- 
ment were  those  related  to  visual  discrimination,  seriation/sequenc- 
tng,  matching/classification,  spatial  and  .time  relationships,  sym- 
bolic representation  and  utilization  of  objects,  whereas  socio-  .* 
emotional  development  focused  on  school  'readiness,  self-esteem,*  and 
motivation  as  did  the  testers1  ratings. 

Data  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  implementation  over  time  were 
recorded  on  a  series  of  implementation  forms.    Data  were  collected 
6n  what  teachers  did  in  the  classrooms,  physical  organization  of 
•  the  rooms,  organization  of  individuals  within  the  classroom,  / 
materials  available,  and  other  topics  of  interest.   Target  areas 
werte  related -to  model  oSjectlves  in  order  to  assess  the  congruence 
betjeen  the  treatment  as  conceptualized  and  the  treatments  as  ac- 
tuilly  implemented  within  a  classroom  or  site.    It  is  apparent  that 
the  manner  in  which  a  treatment  is  implemented  in  a  classroom 
affects  the  behavior  of  participants  in  the  program.    Program  par-  , 
ticipants,  in  turn,  respond  to  classroom  practices  in  ways  tnat 
will  influence  the  way  in' which  a  program  is  implemented.  Accord- 
ingly, the  behaviors  of  subsample  children  as  recorded  through 
ethnographic  notes' arid  focused  observations  were  used  to  judge  Im- 
plementation.   Further,  the  observational  data  on  individual  chil- 
dren we're  used  to  assess  change  over  time  across  various  develop- 
mental domains-,  aS  they  furnished  a  series  of  observations  on  the 
behaviors  of  students  in  specific  coifhats  designed  m  encourage 
certain  behaviors.    Finally,  et±no£Paphfc  notes  taken  outside  the 
classroom  permitted  the  identification  of  constraints  and  obstacles 
to  implementation^  a  given  model  at  a  particular  Head  Star£  center 
or  in  certain  locales. 
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1.      rhild-  Observations 


a.    Fthnnqraphic  Notes* 

NOtes  consisting  0/ -narrative  accounts,  time  logs;. and"  in: 
ventories!  related  to  classroom  behaviors  and' mode 1  ^plementa- 
tioh  were  kept  *y  participant  researchers  and  implementation,  re- 
searchers  to  fe'coVobservStions..  Three"  separate  note  files 
t™i«  Lents    and  individuals  -  were  created  and  an  indexing 
s??ateg^  an  e*ic  and  emi c 20  apprbac h  was  devg? 

o^'ThiTindi'xing  system  >s  trlfaceted:    the  fi^e^#- 
contains  four  superordinate  category  f odes  (e.g.,  He^ad  Sttrt/cq 
.munity)  and  a  series  of  subordinate  on£!  ^^Xi^ii^rrfi- 
teristics);  the  second  includes  et^ 


com- 
iaf*c- 


natel  whicS  result  from  the  cross-model  objectiv6s^f[af& 
child  outcome  behavior  for  the- four  curriculum  models  if-** 
aiaJe  Sse)  and  also  contains  a  series  of  subordinate  ones 
ing^iih  Celtic  observable  behaviors  (e.g. .V  uses  present  tensejr 
S -S^IsS?  andShe  third  contains  emic  categ?nes  generated.by 
•each  fi el dworker  and  re-flects  local  concerns.         •  \*  * 

The  indexing-  system  was  developed  »^an  analytical  tool  in 
which  broad-based  descriptive  goals,  were  abandoned  in  favor  of. 
.foSed'categories  related  to  the  goa*s  of^valuation  ^ 

their  model.    The  system  was  descriptive  in  that  it  Off ereq  corn 
prehensfveness  and  fnalytic  in  that  codes,  representing  particular 
behaviors  were  quantified.  , 

~  ~         *  f 

4  ' 

*      *  *  %  < 

h  f  Time  arjd  Event  Samples     -     •  •  > 

•  •      SysteWtic  procedures  building '  on- V" el Jwo/kers'  obserya- 
i<     tional  and  note- taking  skills  were  also^Jeveloped  for  the  natural 
a  '    K?ic  cl5ss?oom  observa^ios.    These  behavioral  samples  concen- 
Iraied  0^  a  SSefo7chTTdren  at  three  specified  and  preselected 
'    DiHoas^urin^  'the  school  year.  .Table  8  presents  the  genera . 
^itScts  thSt  weYe  tapped  through  these  systematic  observations 

V       ftveraTsteps  were  involved' in  selecting  the  subsample  of 
children?  B«3?Sn  their  observatid*  of  children  in  the  differ- 
fift 'learning^nvironments  provided  by'a.model    fieldwor  tars  ,«£ 
P%d  information  «  those  child  characteristics  which  seemed  to 
"  -fndiMtive  of  distinct  experiences  in.dl.ffer!nt,con^":  fram 
fho.mlthe  characteristics- varied  by  site,  all  were  chosen  frem 
mattet  list  SJelopea?by  the  coordinator  of  fieldworkers  in 

»KS -raTrojict  staff.  ^^SScSKSS8" 
verbal  ability,  and  ethnic  group  were  common  d»«cttnttics 
across  all- sites;  cognitive  style  or  family  composition  were 
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Table  8  '•'  Child  observation  measures.1 


.  \ 


CONSTRUCT"    " . 

INSTRUMENTS  ., 

'  TARGET  OR  RESPONDENTS  >\ 

-.  — 

'  l&QUENCY  , 

*  • 

Language  Acquisition 
^  Language-£6rnprehensloh 
Language  Production   *  • 

«  Concept  Development      '  ' ■ 
.Socfaemotional  Development; 

Focused  observations . 

'-          "  • 
>  Focused  .observations. 

.focused  'observations 

'  focused  observation's  • 
Incused' observation^ 

Subsampl e' of  approximately 
15  Head  Start  (HS)  children 

(  Subsamjjle  of  HS  children  - 

'  Subsampl  e  of  HS '  cM  ldren  ■ 

Subsampl e  of  HS  children 
Subsampl*  of  HS  children 

3  times  ' 

*3  times 

.  3  times 

**.  * 

3  times,  •  • 
3  times 

~hhi%  table  represents' "focused  ethnographic  observations  on^at  the^liffary  (PR)  fepHcatlon  sites.  Focused 
observations,  conducted  twice  d*ur1ng  the  year  at^the  secona  (IR)'  replication  sites  are  not  Included  1n 
this 'report.  \  %  f 
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deemed  important  at  particular  sites.   The  information  on  child  . 
characteristics  provided  by  the  fieldworkers  was  used  in  a  strati- 
fied random  selection  of  the  subset  of  15  experimental  children  at 
each  research-intensive  site.    Five  children  were  selected  from  " 
each  room.    In  general,  they  came  from  those  members  of  a  class  who 
had  been  pretested.   When, however,  no  tested  child  was  available 
to  fill  a  cell,  untested  children  were  chosen  ensuring  that  the 
effects  of  a  model  on  different  children  could  be  studied.   A  to- 
tal of  seven  of  the  60  original  subsample  children  fell  into  this 
category  of  untested*children.   The, rate  of  subsample  attrition 
over  the  evaluation  year  was  approximately  three  children  per  site, 
resulting  in  a  final  subsample  of  48  children,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows-   Un  Marco  Abierto  I  -  11  chidren  *6  Spanish  preferring  and 
5  English  preferring);  AMANECER  r~:il  children  (5  Spanish  pre- 
ferring and  6  English  preferring);  ALERTA^*--  IT.children  (6  Span- 
ish preferring  and  8  English  preferring);  fflfevas  ftgnteras  I  -  12 
children  (9  Spanish  preferring  and  3  English  preferring). 

•During  November  focused  observations  were^begun  by  the  par- 
ticipant researchers  at  each, of  the  four  intensive  observation 
sites.    The  second  period  of  observations  took  place  m  February 
and  March,  and  the^  final  series  of  observations  occurred  in  April 

'  and  May.   The  methodology  by  which  data  were  collected  combined  • 
the  strategies  of  .time  and  event  sampling  and  built  on  the  pre- 
vious observationa.1  skills  of  the  participant  researchers.  Three 
types  of  events  were/ selected:  1*)  those  involving  systematic 

1  interaction  with  the  teacher  or- other  adults  f*r  language  and  con- 
cept development;  (2)  those  related  to  language  fdconcept  devel- 
opment but  which  were  unstructured  in  terms  of  a^lt-child  inter- 
actions; and  (3)  situations  organized  to  emphasize  child-child 
interactions.   To  prevent  observer  bias  and  control  for  the  con- 
iext  of  observed  behavior,  each  subset  of  children  from  each  class 
room  was  randomly  assigned  to  each  event  or  context  sampled,  a.nd 
each  child  was  observed  individually  for  an  equal  amount  of  time 
proportional  to  the4  length  of  the  event  over  a  period  of  days. 

The  unit  of  analysis  for  data  collection- was  the  individual 
.  -child  and  the  data  colTectjon  technjflQe  used  was  again  a  running 
log.  '  Fieldworkers  noted1  the, time 'at  which  an  observation  began 
and  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  behaviors  of  the  designated 
child,  his  or  her  verbal  interactions  with  other's,  and  general 
socioenotional  comportment.   Note  was. made  of  any -transitions  oc- 
curring durinjg  the  observation  period  and  the  time  of  such  tran- 
sitions.  After  each  day  of  .observations  the  fieldworkers  rewrote 
their  fieldnotes  and  categorized  their  observations-using  the 
language  use,  concept  development,  and  sociodnotional  behavior 
codes  related  to  cross-model  objectives  as  defined  in  their  fieltf 
manual'.  .  " 
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c.    Data  Analysis  , 

The  guiding  principle  in  the  analysis  of: the  observation- 
al data- was  that  of  triangulation  (Denzin,  1978);  that  is,  the  data 
were  used  to  provide  methodologically  independent  measures  of  teach- 
er ancLparent  attitudes,  classroom  implementation,  and  child  .out- 
comes which' were  compared  with  interview,  checklist,  and  test  re--  • 
suits.    In  addition,  the  observational  data  permitted  an  examina- 
tion of  the  sociocultural  contexts  in  which  the  sites  were  found. 

'(IV  Analysis  of /Developmental  Trends.    Tabulations  of  the  , 
subsample  observational  data  were  accomplished 'through  use  of -the 
indexing  and  coding  system.   Owing  to  the  small  time. sample  at  the 
first  of  the  three  observation  periods,  relate  frequencies  were 
computed  for  the  linguistic  and  behavioral  responses  observed  for  •  '< 
each  child  at  each  of  thel three  time  period v   These  frequency.  " 
coupts  were  analyzed  separately  for  Spanish-  and  English-preferring 
children  to  identify  trendi  over  time  in  individual  behaviors  re- 
lated to  the  constructs  of  language  usage,  comprehension  and  recall, 
concept  development;  and  socioemotional  functioning.  , 

Traditionally,  quantitative  Unguage  measures  and  such 
linguistic  techniques  as  error  analysis  have  provided  valuable  in- 
sights into- language  teasers'  mastery  of  certain  basic  morphemes 
and  syntactic  forms.    Current  research  in  first  and  second  language 
acquisition,  however,  has  shown  thatr  the  learning  of  a  language  in- 
volves much  more  than  achieving  grammatical  correctness  (Hatch,  . 
1978).    It  requires  developing  ^he  abjlity  to  handle  the  semantjc, 
communicative, 'and. pragmatic  functions  of  grammatical  forms  .-  an 
of  which  combine  to  form  learners'  general  communicative,  competence. 
Such  an  approach  to  language  learning  requires  a  focus  beyond  the 
traditional  linqiiistic  unit  of  the  sentence  to  the  discourse  level , 
where  the  interactional  aspects  of  conversation,  inclining  the  type 
and  frequency  of  in^ut  provided  to  the  learner,  can  be  investigated 
(Sinclair  &  Goulthard,  197^)^ 

This  perspective  guided  sampling  of  the  verbal  Interactions 
in  the  fieldnotes  compiled  on  the  subsample  children.   The  entire 
corpus  of  data  for  each\5ubsample  child  was  reviewed.    Spee ch  sam- 
ples that  provided  the  best  cross-section  of -structure  and  functions 
typical  of  the  learners'  stage  of  language  development,  concept 
formation,  or  socioemotional  functioning  were  chosen  for  in-deptn 
analysis.    Verbal  interactions  were' investigated  for  change  over 
time  in  grammatical  or  conceptual  correctness  as  well  as  in  tne 
'  degree  to  which  the  child's  language  use  and/or  behavior  met  the 
functional  needs  of  that  social  context,  including  the  activity 
engaged  in,  other  speakers \  and  the  setting. 
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(21  Individual  Profiles,   The  fieldworkers  also  wrote  in- 
dividual profiles  of  the  children  who  weretunder  intensive  ob- 
servation at  their  s4«fes.  The  profile  consisted  in  part  of  a  pre-- 
diction  of  each  child's  .performance  on  each  measure  of  the  test 
battery,    Fieldworkers  first  reviewed  descriptions  of  tthe  tests 
and  examined  the  tests  themselves  to  become  familiar  with  the  ex- 
tent and  content  of  each  measure.    Estimates  were  then  made  of 
each  diUd's  scores  on  all  of  the  measures  and  a  description  of  . 
the  child's  observed  behaviors  in  the  classroom  was  given..  The 
profiles  thus  were  structured  according  to  the  same  ftfrmSt  and 
addressed  content  similar  to  that  of  the  tests  and  classroom  ob- 
servations.   These  capsule  descriptions  were  ased_»  i n  conjunction 
with  analyses  bf  the  subsample  children's  discourse  within  specif- 
ic classroom  contexts  over  the  course  of  the  evaluation  year. 

(3)  Data  -Integration,    In  addition,  random  samples  of  class-  \ 
room  observations  were  t^ken  from  the  fieldnotes  for  each  child, 
made  during  the  thirtf  observation  period.    The' total  time  sample  m 
for  each  child  was  equal  to  the  average  time  of  administration  of 
the  test  battery.    The  notes  were  scored  either  in  terms  of  the 
total  frequency  of  correct  responses  less  the  incorrect  ones  .or, 
in  the  case  of  language  acquisition,  in  the  same  manner  .as  the 
testjteta^MU^  Subsample  children  were  rank-ordered  by  their 
scores  fFonT*eact)  data  set.    The  rank  order  correlations  of  these 
scores  provided  an  indication  of  the  relationship  between  what 
was  practiced 'in.  the  classroom  by  individual  children  and  what  was 
tapped  by  the  tests.  » 

As  a  result  of  the  classroom  observations  it  was  possible 
to' identify  diitferences  in  the  progress  of  children  of  the  same 
.language  preference  over  time.    These  differences  wep  observed  ^ 
to  be  related  primarily  to  a  child's  entry-level  abilities  in  the 
second  language.   Thus  children  weV*e  divided  within  a  language 
group  on  the  basis  of  their  entry  skills  and  both  their -posttest 
scores  and  the  input  "they  received  over  the  school  year  were  ex- 
„  amined.  •  , 

-  4  1 

2.      Implementation  Observations 
a.  Instrumentation 


Assessment  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  program  implementa- 
tion over  time  formed  a  key  element  in  the  observational  data  col- 
lection.   Model -|pecific  checklists  and  rating  scales,  which  had 
/      been  reviewed  for  accuracy  by  the  curriculum  deyel opers Y  together 
(       with  informal  interviews,  were  used. to  collect  data  .in  each  of  the 
.  23  experimental  classrooms.    Each  participant  researcher  and  each 
implementation  researcher  gathered  implementation  dataduring 
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.three  two-  to  thpee^week.  periods  oyer  the  course  of  the  school 
year.    Implementation  data  consisted  Ofln  format  ion  on  schedule 
and  organization,  physical  setting,  material  resources,  student 
and  teacher  behavior,  instructional  activities,  and  staff  atti- 
tudes (see  Table  9  ).    The  forms  contained  a  listing  of  the 
planned  and  actual  classroom  schedule  of  the. day,  a  series  of 
counts  of  the  elements  of  a  model  identified  in  the  curriculum^ 
key  features,  an  overall  rating  of  the  model  with  the  classroom^ 
the  unit  of  analysis,  and  gqides  for  structuring  conversations 
with  the  personnel  at  a  site' around  model -specific  themes. 

The  strategy  for  completing  various  parts  of  .the  imple- 
mentation forms  included  keeping  a  running  log  of  notes  to  com- 
plement spot  observations.  A  log  was  kept  of  the  actual  time  dur- 
ing which  activities  occurred  in  the  observation  period  (engaged 
time),  as  well  as  of -the  amount  of  time  spent  in  transition  be- 
tween "each  activity.    Notes  were  taken  on  all  naturally  occunring 
events  within  a  given  time  period.    To  -ensure  that  sufficient  data 
were  collected,  a  list  was  made  of  all  individuals  in  the  class 
(identified  either  by  name  or  through  a  description  of  their  cloth- 
ing J  before  observations  began. '  The  behavior  of  each  period  for 
each  activity  (e.g,,  children  who  were  engaged  in  one  activity  and 
children  who  were  not) toas  then  described.    Such  note-taking  pro- 
cedures, focused  on  particular,  situations  that  were  specified  by 
«a  curriculum  model  as  promoting  particular  behaviors,  allowed  for 
an  accurate  estimate  of  overall  classroom  activities  as -they  re- 
lated to*  medel  featured    The  resulting/data  permitted  estimates 
of,  for* example,  the  time  spent  in  a  specific  area  or  the  percent- 
age of  time  that  children  were  speaking  English  or  Spanish.  Al- 
though the  data- were  summarized  fpr  the  purpose  of  astablishing  ^ 
.  an  index  of  the  degree  of  implementation,  the  raw  data  remMn 
available  and. retrievable.    A  strength  of  the  strategy  is  that  it 
does  not  preclude  the  future  examination  of  the  raw  data  by  either 
the  evaluators,or  the  policy  planners  in  the  ".ight  of  cifferent 
questions  Concerning  how  a  program  functioned  beyond  thdse  of 
JuSrez  and  Associates'  contractual  obligations. 

*  » 

"  b.    Implementation  Analysis  <f 

<  ^  - 

(1)  Implementation  Scores.   Two  types  of  data  analysis  were  r 
used  to  process  treatment  implementation  data.-  Checklist  data 
were  quantified  by  asking  each  fieldworker  to  rate  individual  ^ 
items  of  the  implementation  checklist  for  his  or  her  model  by 
using  five-point, Li kert- type  scales  to  estimate  an  item  s  lmpor- 
'  tance  to  a  curriculum  model.  /These  scores  were  then  averaged 
across  fieldworker  raters  for4  each  item,  and  the  average  rating 
for  each  item  was  summed  within  each  implementation  category  to 
provide  an  estimate  of  the  importance  of  each  category  to  the 
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Table    9.  Implementation  form  measures. 

*■ 

CONSTRUCTS  " 

INSTRUMENTS 

TARGFT  OR 
-  .RESPONDENTS 

FREQUENCY . 

Schedule  and  Organization 

• 

* 

** 

Implementation  Checklists1 
» 

Ethnographic  Notes: 
Running- Log  of  Sequence  and 
Duration  of  Dally  Activities  * 

3  Head  Stagt  Classrooms 

per  site  # 
Head  Start  Teaching  and  — 

Administrative  Personnel 

* 

3  Times*  * 
Periodic' 

/ 

Physical  Setting 

f 

1  * 

Implementation  Checklists 
» 

Ethnographic  Notes  # 

3  Head  Stast  Classrooms 

per*  site' .i 
Head  Start  Children  and        .  . 

Teachers 

3  Times    '  ' 
Periodic 

\ 

>  j 

-Instructional  Materials 

Implementation  Checklists1 
Ethnographic  Notes  • 

3  Head  Stast  Classrooms 

per^*1te6 
Head  Start  Classrooms  and  Site 

•    ■  {■ 
H*ad  Star't  Ch1ldrqnkand 

Personnel 
Head  Start  Children  and 

Personnel. 
Subsample  of  Head  Start 
•  Children 

3  Times 
Periodic 

< 

Individual  Behaviors 

\  •-  ■  .  •  • 

Implementation  Checklists 
Ethnographic  Notes 
Focused  Observations 

3  Times 
Periodic 

*  * 

3  Times 

••   •    •  i 

t 

1 

Instructional  Strategies 
'   ^  JJ\ 

1 

Implementation  Checklists 
Ethnographic  Not£S 

f 

Informal  Interviews 

Head  Start  Teaching  Personnel 
Head  Start  Children  and 
'  Teaching  Personnel 

^uhcamnle  fif  "Vle&d  Siart 

.  Children  ' 
Head  Start  Teaching  Personnel 
'   1  + — ■  

3  Times 
Periodic 

3  Times 
Periodic 

i 

.Developed  by  Juarez  and  Associates. 

V  - 

CD 

2The  only  exception  was  Alerta  II,  whiW  had  only  tvfc  evaluation  classrooms.  f 
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model.   Ratings  were  also  combined' to  furnish  an  overall  imple- 
mentation score  for  each  classroom  within  a  model  at  each  of  the  .  . 
three  implementation  data-collection  periods. 

As  the  checklist  data- were  being  scored,  fieldworkers  inde- 
npndentlv  listed  all-  ofrfhe  factors  which  they  felt  were  either 
.  fadl  ultfng  or  impedilf  implementation  of  a  model  at  their  par-.  • 
Hcu  lJ  sitL  These  Usts  were  then  taken  by  the  coordinator  of 
f  e  dwSrkSf  who  organized  them  into  a  set  of  categories  approprf- 
Ite  to^all  of  the  models.   This  summary  set  Of  categories  was 
returned  to  the  fieldworkers,  wh6  then  used  it  to  examine  the  data 
fir  patterns  over  time.   The  fieldworkers  used  the -dates  of  the  .  * 

See  Natation  data  collection  periods  as  a  mnemon  1 :  •    .  \ 
tohelp  recall"  what  was  occurring  with  respect  Jo  a  particular 
teacher  or  within  a  classroom.   After  .having  no^ed  their  Impres-  - 
\Tonl  of  what!had  happened  relative  to  each  category  at  each  point 

°   m     SrmidwXrs  returned  to  their  fieldnotes  an  used 
ll  c^ss^Te^^ing^system  to  «nd  instances  that  ver     ed  or 

refuted  the  Impf^ions  made  using  mne^n^c;ahssD"^ iD^t  reseach- 
hf*a*.  the  entire 'exercise  was  completed,  each  participant  reswui 
Jr^t^idSlSJSttthe  coordinator  offieldworkers  and  pat-^ 
terns  in  data  were  dHcussed.    These  outlines  were  then  e  a  bo  rated. 
Vnto  descriptions  of  the  implementation  process  on  each  classroom 


a  site. 


As  oart  of  the  analysis  of  model  implementation,  frequency 
counts' \e%  made  of  'the  cUssroom  staffs'  (teacher  and  aide  or  . 
'a   ?  tan?  teachlr)  language  use  at  different  periods  during 

fn'each^^ 

Cementation  researcher?  wer*  on  si'.e  during  rach  tim3  per  od.  . 
'  The  relative  frequencies  of  language  use  over  t  me  were  exam  ned 
and  related  to  the  category  of  individual  behaviors  in  the  dis, 
cuselon  of  implementation  results. 

f  •       •  v    *  *• 

'      .12)  nata  Integration.    Integration  of.  the  observation  data  and  * 
tpct  and  'interview  data  was- subsequently  accomplished.    The  imple- 
^   a     n«     ov!ded  data  on  five  categories  of  Implementa- 
uSn  --  schedule/organization,  physical  setting,  Instructional  , 
materials,  individual  behaviors,  and  instructional  strategies^- 
S  t  re  'points  in  time.   Contextual  ^^^^^^^f^^aphic 
description  of  the  implementation  process  at  each  si te  were  then 
usTd  to  explain  visible  trends  or  change  o*er  time  within  a  si.te 
^^and  acro^  sites  within  a  model. 
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(3)    Site  Summaries.   An  additional* data  analysis  strategy 
was  the  site  summary,    using  the  firs*  four  categories  of  *e  in- 
dexing system  devised  by  Juarez  and  Associates,  researchers,  upon 
their  return  from  the  field,  wrote  descriptions  of  the  sites  at 
which  they  had  collected,  data.'  These  were  of  an  interpretive 
nature,  as  the  descriptions  had  as  an  organizing  theme  the  feasi- 
bility of  implementing  a  particular  model  in  other  locales.  Such 
analysis  generated  a  rich  set  of  working  hypotheses  about  what 
was  happening  at  a  particular  site  and  a  retrievable  set  of  ob- 
servations supporting  the  hypotheses.    Fieldworkers  then  met  and 
reviewed  their  findings',  identified  major  themes  across  models/ 
and  proposed  general  findings  for  each  model.    Seven  major  cate- 
gories —  sociocultural  environment,' sample  families,  administra- 
tion, school,  teaching  staff,  control  groups,  and.children's  ac- 
tivities —  wece  identified  as  major  areas  under  which  the  com- 
parisons of  each  site  implementing  a  particular  model  were  pre- 
sented     •  ' 

•       '  I  •  ' 

3.  '  Preparation  of  Personnel  and  Data  Quality  Control 

.    i;  _  ( 

a.    Recruitment  and  Training  ^ 

>    Juarez  and  Associates  developed  a-  recruitment  plan  aimed  at 
overcoming  the  inherent  difficulties'  in  finding  able  and  experi- 
enced bilingual  fieldworkers  willing  to  make\a  commitment  for  one 
year  of  work  in  the  field.    The  plan  involved  the  use  of  both 
formal  and'informal  recruitment  techniques  focusing  on  specific 
organizations  and  geographical  areas.    Job  descriptions  for  the 
position  of  participant  researcher  were,  placed  in  such  national 
outlets  as  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  and  Anthropology 
Newsletter;,  while  descriptions.for  the  positions  of  coordinator/ 
supervisor  of  participant  researchers,  data  manager,  shprt-term 
researcher,  and  participant  researcher  were  sent  to  a  variety  of 
university  placement  offices,,  university  departments,  and  State 
employment  agencies.'  In  addition,  friends  and  colleagues- of 
Juarez  and  Associates  working  in  the  areas  of  bilingual  education, 
anthropology,  education,  and  linguistics  were  contacted  by  phone. 
Job  descriptions  together  with  letters  requesting  any  possible 
assistance  in  recruitment  were  also  senj  to  all  of  the  curricu- 
lum model  developers  and  all, members  of  the, advisory  committee. 
All  recruitment  efforts  were  concentrated  in  areas  sharing  cult- 
ural and  linguistic  characteristics  with  the  replication  sites. 

L     From 'the  list,  of  41. candidates  for  the  positions  the  screen- 
'  ing  committee' selected  a'short  lilt  of  candidates  on 'whom  refer- 
ences were  gathered  and  each  of  whom  was  interviewed  in  Spanish 
and  English.'  A  final  screening  took  place  and  the  finalists  were 
offered  positions.    The  coordinator/supervisor  selected  was  bi- 
lingual, held  a  Ph.D.,  and  had  over  10  years  of  experience  In 
ethnographic  research  among  Latino  communities  both  in  the  United 
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States  and  abroad.   The  data" manager  employed  was  bilingual  and  had 
expertise  in  both  Qualitative  and  quantitative  research.  All 
participant  researchers 'and  implementation' researchers  had' graduate 
training,  with  one  holding  a  Ph.D.  in  anthropology;  all  were  bi- 
lingual with  experience  in  ethnographic  fieldwork,  early  education, 
or  both.    In  addition  to  excelTent  academic  and  experiential  back- 
grounds all  of  the  individuate  were  selected  as  persons  who  would 
be  sensitive  to  the  local  cuttural  and  linguistic  circumstances 
of  the  communities  in  which  .they  would  be  working. 

In  training  the  fieldworkers  in  naturalistic  observation  tech- 
niques,' the  expertise  of  the  project  directors,  the  coordinator/ 
supervisor  of  fifeldwar leers,  and  other  JuSrez  and' Associates  staff 
members  was  supplemented  by  consultants  from  ah  extensive  program 
for  the  training  of  naturalistic  field  observers  developed  over  the 
past  six  years  at  UCLA,    The  trainihg  focusecl  on  a  series  of  simula- 
tions of  the  actual  fieldwork  required  of  the  participant  research- 
ers and  implementation  researchers  during  the  first  three  months  of 
data  collection.  _ 

*  a. 

Training  was  holistic  in  the  sense  that  each  aspect  of  success- 
ful fieldwork  in  the -preschool  settings  was  continually  related  to 
other  aspects  and  learning  was  highly  experiential.  -  In  addition, 
formal  learning  experiences  were  structut*ed  to  emphasize  and  en-  . 
courage  peer  interaction  and  social  synergy/  The  general  content  of 
the  training  period  was  as  follows:    (1)  Week  one  —  introduction  to 
the  evaluation,  role  management,  use  of  rating  forms,  fieldwork, 
ethics,  introduction  to  ettinographic  note-taking     (2)  Week  two  -- 
fieldwork,  fieldnote  styles,  observational  strategies,  indexing 
systems,  field  interviewing  techniques;    (3)  Week  three  —  simulation, 
fieldwork,  debriefing,  orientation  to  sites.    Training  also  served 
to  pilot  the  implementation  .forms  £s  well  as  to  test  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent time  and  event  sampling  procedures  related  to  wterffersonal 
interactions  and  language  use  in  conte'xt; 

Debriefing  and  retraining  sessions  for  all' fieldworkers  were 
Undertaken  in  mid^December  1D79  by  the- project  directors,  field 
supervisor,    and  the  qualitative  data  manager  with  the  assistance  of 
expert  consultants.    As  with  thfi  first  training  session  held  in 
August  1979,  this  review  was .simulation-based  in  that  most 
bf  the  session  was  devoted  to  providing  the  fieldworkers  with  skills 
related* to  the  write-up  of  ethnographic- data.    The  meetings  were  con- 
ducted in  a  seminar  format,  thereby  providing  participant  researchers.* 
and  implementation  researchers  with  an  opportunity  to  share  ideas ^and 
information  as  well  as  to  call  on  the  expertise  of  other  Juarez  and 
Associates  staff  members  Or  oonsultants  to  address  particular  ques- 
tions or  problems.    The  training  and  debriefing  were  organized  around 
three  major  areas  in  which  the  'data  collected  by  the  fieldworkers 
wbu^d  be  us£d:    assessment  of  implementation,  verification  and  ex- 
planation of  the  test  data,  and  the  preparation  of  the  pamphlets.  An 
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interim  report  was  prepared  by  each  fieldworker  providing  a rr  overall 
assessment  of  his  of  her  stte  through  the  first  three  months  of  data 
collection.    This  training  program  emphasized  most  of^Je  major  prob- 
lems field  researchers  would  face  and  of fered  -specif ic,  ^chniques^or 
implementation  of  effective  observational  strategies  for  solving  these 
probVems  in  the  fielo.. 

b.    Quality  Control 

JuaYez  and  Associates'  approach  to  fieldwork  emphasizes  that  Ine 
most  important  data  collection  instrument  1n  naturalistic  observa- 
tional studies  is  the  researcher.  •  It  follows  that,  ^. comparable 
data  across  sites  and  researchers  is  a  research  objective,  as  it  was 
in  this  evaluation,  the#team  of  investigators  must  be  monitored 
throughout  their  period  of  involvement  in  the  data  collection  effort 
and  the  data  collected  must  be  appropriately  cal ibrated  to  the  use  of 
given  methodologies'  in  a  particular  system.    Thus,,  in  addition  to  the 
multiple  research  techniques  emphasizing  participant  observation,  a 
series  of  activities  to  systematically  monitor  observational  data 
'  gathering  and  to  ensure  the  accuracy  and  consistency  f /he  informa- 
tion collected  was  developed.    These  activities  included  the  follow- 
ina-    (1)  the  previous  experience  and  training  of  the  fieldworKers, 
(2)  the  use  of  an  experienced  bilingual  educational  anthropologist  to 
Supervise  and  coordinate  field  operations  and  to  conduct  paral lei ^ob- 
servations; (3)  the  establishment  of  monitor  ng  procedures,  inc  uding 
^  weekly  feedback  to  the  fieldworfers  and  reorientation  and  retraining 
^meetings;  (4)  the  establishment  of  a. central  processing  ceriter  to 
toi  itate  consistency  ef  data  reduction,  syntheses,  and  interpreta- 
tion   (5)  the  development  of  standardized  formats  for  accu/ate  data 
•       d     ;  and  (6)  the  development  of  a  field  manual  to  provide  com- 
mon defintions    delineate  role  relationships,  and  specify  ethical 

confidentiality  considerations.    Additional  steps, to  ensure  the 
Quality  of  the  data  included  submitting  fieldnotes  in  a  consistent 
format  and  verification  by  the  field  supervisor  of  each  #d  entry 
In  the  notes  for  appropriateness  and  accuracy.    These  verifications, 
as  well  as  any  aspects  related  to  the  quality  of  the  notes,  such  as 
level  of  inference,. legfbility,  and  amount  of  information  being  sent, 
were  discussed  with  each  fieldworker  during  weekly  phone  calls,  calls 
also  included  discussions  of  changes  in  the  participant  researcher  s 
or  implementation  "researcher's  role*  scheduling  of  the  vanous^data 
^collection  efforts,  "information^out  fieldworkers  at  other  sites, 
and  new  note  cat egqries.  & 

The  initial  parallel  observations  made  at  the  beginning  of  im- 
plementation'research  in  the  fall  were  supplemented  by  a  second  site 
visit  In  the  spring.    During  both  site  visits  the  supervisor  conduct- 
ed two  Jays  of  parallel  observations  with  each  PR  and  one  day  of 
observations  with  eachflR.   The  purpose  of  the.  parallel  observations 
was  twofold:  first,. #  provide  a  measure  of  interrater  agreement  . 
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aAconsistencv  over  time  in  the  use  of  the  implementation  forms"  aiid, 
sIK   to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  coded  data  collected  by  the 
fieldworkers  in  their  subsample  observations.    In-both  cases  a  high 
aTreeTeSt 11  foZ  between  ?he  observation; >  o| [  the  supervisor  nd 
thnse  of  the  fi-eldworkers  at  each  site  (Chesterfield,  July  19™/;% 
c5mole?e  difcusl  ons  of  all  training  and  qoality  control  procedure^ 
arefoSnd  in  Ches?erfield  et  al ,  September  1979,. and  Chesterfield 
and  Goncalves,  December  1979. 
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FOOTNOTES 


It  •  w  «  ,  i 

7*     .  .    *  -  •  ■  .       *.  '       ' ' 

\  •  •    1.     While  test  selection*^  data,  collection  procedures  are  summa- 
|'   ,    .  '   \     HzedT  the  reader  is' referred  10  other  JuSrez  and  As^eiates'  docu- 
'  '       •    \   mentsfor  complete  discussion  of  these  issues^    (See  Appertdix  *Wfor* 
'      a  list  oflfeievant  documents,)     -  • 

9  •*     -  2      ControVgroups  were  to  receive  no'preschool  exposure,,.' a"hd  the 
.    '         experimental  children  *\  two  sites  each  we're'  to*be  exposed  to  one  of 
*    .  ~  the  four  bilingual  tead  Start  curricula. 

3      Given  that  the  fdcns  of  devaluation  component  wasl  on  the*  • 
assessment  of  the1  degree  to  which  the  individual  sites  .met  model 
.  -dtcome  and  implementation  goals  and  the  cost  tff  observational  ne- 
'  -       sW#»,  the  observations  were,  limited  to  the1  experimental  children.; 

-L  '     :      4, , '  -  Given* His'  orientation^  the  .terms  "Spanish-preferring"  and  \ 
•         *       "Em Uslfc  preferring''  children  arrf  used  throughout  the  text.  'These 
jKfljre  Tiot  intended  to  sjjtfgesjf  a  conscious*  language  choice  on 
JRwpSft  of  the  children  anlr  therefore  are  used  synonymously.  with% 
•  *  the  terms  first,  dr "primary,  and  second  language.         ,..  *\ 

/  -     5,     A' recognized  problem 'in"  using  MLU-iri  measuring  second  as  dp-  • 
'       .  posed  to'firstrlang"uag#  acquisition  has  been, the  frequently  cited 
•V '  tendency.  £>f  the,  second  language,  learner  to  initially  squire,  language 
'  *     through  "routine41  or  "formulaic"  expressions  (Htftsejj,  .197$))  U,g.,  . 
"Ya  know  what?"    "My  name  is  These  expressions  are  leap' 

%    whole "and' serve  a  functional  rather  than; expressive  purpose. 
.M  been  argued  thaT  *ay  may  artificially  Inflate  JMLU.Iti  the  secc 

•••  languaglfcnd  serve  to- indicate  the*  learner's  "performance,  rat 

'  '*      than  hi^competence.*  There  *is  disagreement,  however,  as'to  the> 
-      '       Halue  of  these  expressions.  "Fillmore's  research  (1976)  suggests 
that- they  serve  as  a  vital  strategy  in  the.  early  stages  of  second 
-    *    language  learning  by  providing  access  to  verbal' input  from  natiye 
'  -      -     sp#kers,    Furthermore,  Clark. (1974)  has  hypothesized  tbat  the-ini- 
.      tial  stages  of  the  acquisition  of  a  first  1 anguage  may  be  siroilar.tp- 
those  in  second  language  acquisition.  -^Consequently,  MU  wa$  con-  ^ 
"      sidered  here  as  a'valid  Indicator/ of  ^ewel^pmentat  first  And  second  . 
~1  language  change.    Spanish  ancKEnglish  MLUs  are  never  difettly  com-, 

pari% 'however,  due  to. the  different  morphological  structures  of  the 
Wlafiguagts.  /See  Appendix  B  for  the. criteria *for  scoring  MLUs.) 

6, '   In  fccoVdance  wi  th;  the*  scirfng  procedures'  for  the'structured  r  \ 
Ws  recommended  by  tes*  devel opers ,  responses  which  wer*e  semanti- 
a»-^-TcSly  correct  yet  morphologically  or  lexically  1nco*rect  (e.g., 

"something  to  write-.with"  rather -than,  "pen"),  were  scored  aj  tf.ncorr 
'  *      rect.    Thus  scores  may  be  a  Conservative  measure  of.prqrfuctiv.e  abfl- 


•W 


•  %  '     •  ■"• '  .  \     :'  '  ^4 

7',     Alpha  coefficients  We,  examined  by  and  across1' treatment  level 
classifications  for  pretest  and .posttest. vaJues  of  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish measure?  of -three  constructs  --"concept  development,  perceptual 
motor  development,' and  language  comprehension  .  Iflpas  found  that 
for  12' of  12 .possible, comparisons  of  wi thin-language  preference  re- 
liability coefficients  assessed  across  treatment  classification  and 

.  for  35  of  36  across  language" preference  comparisons  made  within 
treatment  classifications,"  the  reliability  coefficients  were  lower 
for  subjects  whose  language  preference  matched" the  language  qf  the 

vtest  Csee  Appendix  D  fdr  all  reliability  coefficients) ,  '  The- range  * 
Of  difference  in  magnitude  of  values  is  appreciable  for  most  com- 
parisons, differing  by  an  average  of ,16. 2  points-  » 

Lower  .coefficients  on  preferred  language  concept  development 
and  language  comprehensi^njieasures  are  apparently  relatedrto  the  . 
s  strategy  of  testing  children  'in  two  "languages.   Append  ix^C/^uhcates 
that  a  very  high  perceritag%  of  zero  responses  resulted  aTboth  pre- 

•  and  posttest  for  almost  air  measures  administered  in  children's  non- 
~ preferred  language,    Skewness  statistics  Tjpot  presented)  indicate,- 
positively  skewed  score  distrifetoJtionsjFc-r  mea«es  in  the  second 

.  language,  a'  consequence  of  the  nigh  incidence  of/eroes.   The  abun- 
dance of  zenc*cores  wduld  be  expected  to  inflate  the  internal  con- 
sistency estimate  of  a  measure,  as- item  scores. wouff- be  more  homo- 
geneous across  individuals  tested  in  the  second  language,  creating 
the  generally  higher" alpha' coefficients  reported.    Similarly,  reli- 
ability coefficients  computed  over  treatment .classifications  vary  • 
;   less  than  those  computed  within  treatment  classifications,  as  would 
I  "be  expected  for  larger  numbers  of  subjects  that"  would  have  fewer 
zero  or  near  zero^ scores,  •         •  . 

A  different  explanation- seems  reasonable  for  the  lower  alpha 
4  coefficients  obtained  on  preferred  language  perception  measures, 

A there  was  a  strong  tendency,  for  subjects  to  score  at  test  ceiling  on 
tie. four  items  comprising  the  measures,    It  seems  likely, that  the 
test  ceiling  effect  resulted  in 'an  appreciable  reduction  in  among: 

"  persons  variance. for  UstSyin  both' language  preferences,  but  that  . 
the  variance  reduction  was  greater  for  preferred  langua^  perception 
measures,  -  Variance  restriction  is  most  apparent  4r' the  ,01  alpha 
coefficient  obtained  on  EPERC  of  posttes*  for  English-preferring/ , 
Head -Start  comparison  group. children, 

-       Reliability  coefficients  computed^rom  subject' scores  in  the 
nonpreterrea  language  Jiave  "face  value"  utility  in  that  they  reflect 
the  measured  internal  Consisteicy  of  a  scale  for  groupings  of  sub- 
jects that  are  used  in  tfie  analyses  to  be  presented,  •  However,  a 
summary  impression  of  a  measure's  internal  consistency  is  best^iade 
*  using  the  value  computed  on  'subjects  whose  language preference 
.♦ma'tches  m  language  of  the  test  admin  i  strati  on ,;   Using  th^ri-- 
terion^the'reltabilities.  computed  for  measures  of  concept  develop- 
ment and  narrative  d«scriptitfi  are  very  good,  with  mean  values 
across  tfeatmen*  classified  on/nd  time  .of  test  admim strati ojpf  . 
'  ,815  and'  ,778',  respectively.   Mean  a.Tpha  vaTues  for  measures  on  an- 


guage  comprehension  (.5,35),  perception  (,463)  and  object  description  - 
(.45Q)  were  appreciably  lower.   .  ^  *  . 

•  *An  additional"  consequence  of  the  extremely  low  scores  obtained 
by  many  children  in  their  second,  language  was  that  correlations  be- 

.  tween  two  constructs* were  generally  higher  when  -th*  test  was  take^ 
In  the  nonpreferre*.language,  whether  thi slanguage  was  Spanish  or 

. English,    the'  posttest  relationships  among Jhe  Spanish  measures  of 
concept  development  (PSIS)  and  perceptual  motor  development  (SPERCr 
typify  the  general  pattern.    The  correlation  betweert  these  Spanish 

.  measures  was  .33  for  Spanishrpref erring  children  and-  .88  for  the 
Engl  ilsh-pref  erring  children.    For  the  English  measure-of  the  con- 
struct, the  higher  correlation  was  found  among  Spanish  speakers. 
Thus /Correlations  for  measures  in  the  rionpref erred  language  were 
some*hkt4nflated.   For  the  purpbse  of  defining  the  degree  of  rel a- 
tionihik  between  different  child  competency  measurR,  it  4»s  there- 
fore VRPfopri ate  to  use  the  correlation  values  computed  on  subjects 
whose >«figuage  preference  matches  the  language  in 'which  the  test  was 
administered.    Complete  sets  of  correlations  among  child  measures- 
for /Spanish-  and  English-pfeFerring  childrerruppear  im  Appendix- -t- 

Warner-  (197%)  has  described  three  types  of  experimenters:  " 
"brutally  "honest"  experimenters  ;who  report  and  analyze  every  piece 
\\  data  regardless  of  how  ridiculous  some  of  them  ml&ht  *PPear\% 
"thinlr  honest0  .experimenters  who  set  .aside  unreasonable  data  points 
,  for*econdary  interpretation;  and  "di sanest"  experimenters  v^o  dis- 
\  card  bad  data'  points  and  "never  tell. anyone  about  them.     We  hive 
\auimpted  .in  tjis  case  to  move  toward  the  "think  hSneSt"  approach.  \ 

9;  .   E*en*in  these  analyses,' hoover,  the>ilosoph>  of  not  contrast- 
ing the  different  bilingual,  ■M&ltarrt Head  Start  treatment  Adels 
wa-s  adhered  to,    E/perlmental  designs^sed  in  the  "composite  com- 
parisons include<H*Qssed  factorial  designs  for.  the  factorSiQf  site 
and.  treatment  gro'up.    Even  though  fyll  effect  models  (wflud.ing  in- 
teraction terms)  were  run,  significant  interaction  findings  wepe  ■ 
not'  interpreted.  \   .       '  ■  \.  ' 

■  10*.-  Even  at  these  sites  score  distributions  on  the  outcome  measures 
'    for  children  of  different  language  preferences  were' found  to  differ 

-  90  markedly  khat  no  parametric- statistical  analysis  across  language 
preferences  was  attempted.  M  .  *  *, 

.11.  The  use  of  /IJcOVA  to  investigate  treatment  effects  between  con- 
•     trast  groups"  that  are  assumed  to  be  no nequivalent        jgt^t  # 

problematic  endeavor.   As  Lord  (1963),  cited  vn  Elas*ofMl9^1S« 
-     cogently  noted,  random  assignment  of  -  sampling,  units  toc^rm^. 

groups;;.  •    ;      .         ^  .     /  .  ;j>!~*  *V 

-  ,     %  \\  .,  is  the  Wj'IcM  (not  .neeejy  the  statistical)  p>reqQisHe 

•  t6  a  control le<f  experiment ,,^f  the  indiv  dua>  are  not  as- 
.   signed  te  the  .treatments  afrandbm^  then  it  is  ^"f^l* 
-demonstrate -statistically  that  the -groups  after  •tV^tment^,^. 

,  # 


show  mors  difference  than  would  he  expected  by  random  assign- 
ment -~  unless, ;'Of  course,  the  experimenter  has  special  infor-  r 
,  t   matipn  showing  that  the  nonreindpm  assignment was  .nevertheless- 
,  random  in  effect.    If,, as  of ten  happens ,  Yandomfaed  assignment 
is  impossible,  then  theref  is  often  no  way  to  detenniae  what  is  > 
the  appropriate  adjusti^ent  to  be  made  fof*  initial  differences, 
and  hence  often  <no  way; to  show  convincingly .by . statist] cat  ma- 
nipulations that:  one  treatment  is  better  than^another. 

However,  the  poetical  necessity  of  attempting  t%  obtain  some  esti-* 
mjte  of  treatment  effects  in  the  nonrandom  sampling  situation  has 
made  the  use  of  ANCOVA  commonplace-         *  x  * 

.  In  addition  to.  its  logical  limitations,  a-  technicat  problem  ex- 
ists in  tfie  -use  of  ANCOVA  to  statistically  correct  for  pretreawient 
differences  between  assumed  honequivalent  contrast  qyoups,  Tne 
problem,  is*  that  ANCOVA  used  with  fallible -Cerrprfulfy  me^re'd)1  co-* 
variates  tends  to  undercorredt  for  pretreatment  di-ffjerenq^s  between  . 
contrasted  groups.    As  a  consequence  Mn  initially  measured  low  » 
group  in  a*  two -group  pretest/posttest  evaluation  would  haye  a  boilt- 
m  disadvantage  to"  overcome  -  if  the  criterion  formal  uat  ion  is 
amount  of  gain  over  time  as>  assessed  by  fallible  potest -adjusted  - 
^NCOVA,    Campbell  and  Boruch  {191S)  have  refcognized  the  important  - 
implications  of  this  problem,  sihee  subjects  nonrandomly  assigned 
to  compensatory  education  tfceattoept*  usually  obtain  lower  scores' 
than  subjects  enrolled  in  control  treatments^.    It  is c important* to 
note*  that,  for  tee  majority  of •  subgroups  cpntrasted  statistically  in^ 
this  evaluation,  preexperiment  differences  between  subgroups  were 
not  interpreted f  * \    *  *  .  ^  4  • 

^r\ny%1976)  has  reviewed  the*  implications  of  sfevpral  statisti- 
cal techniques  that  attempt  to. deal  with  the  undercorrection  probtem, 
but  recognizes  that  each  technique- is  based  upon  different-assump- 
tion^ about  the  nature  of  error  within  a  concomitant  (pretest )  .meas- 
ure*    If  is,  unfortunately,  often  difficult  to  choose  among  these 
assumption?, ^Perhaps  the  most  reasonable  solution  to  the  problem  of 
assessing  pretest/posttest  change  among  nonequivalen£  grotfpstis  to 
Useftseyecal.  analytic  techniques  to.  investigate' group  difference  and 
theft  compare  •the  similarity  of  results  qf>trfnedt  /The  analyses,  to  be 
reported  Ijere  Aake  Only  the  first  step  toward  thd  goal^of  uiing*  mul- 
tiple parallel  pnalyses  to  interpret  treatment  grpup  differences* 
among- non^quuifiilent  groups, 

12.'  The  covariate  FAC.  child's  home  languaqq,  environment,-  was- de- 
rived by  factor  analysis'  (principal  conjpoijeftts,4  varimax  rotation)  . 
frap  n|»e  it&ns  concerned  wit^h,  the  child^s  language,  three  iUems  con 
cerried  wi^h  the*  language  of  thg  parent  survey, respondent,  and ^P*V 
iteto  Concerned  with  the  highest  school  grade  level  achieved  by  tfie^N 
parent' survey, respondent;  'The  nine  items  jddrsssl&g  childjs  language 
at  home  were  incorporated  irvto  thr*ee  ^cildF before  they  were  entered 
into  fat^or  analysis.    On  pne*  of  thes.eSeales,  missing  responses  Of 


31  respondents  were  replaced  with  nonmissing  scores.  Missing 
■values  were  estimated  bytnyltiple  regre^siori,  using  respondents1 
nonmissing. scores  from  the  x>thier  11  items  as  data.    ?eU  weights 
.in  these 'equations  were  estimated  from  the  responses  of  all  4lp:'~* 
parent  survey  respondents.    Five  additional,  missi ng  values,  4 
spread  over  three  other  items,  were  also  estimated  in  the  same 
way.  The  Strategy  of  estimating  missing  scores  was  adopted  in 
order  to  utilize  all  available  test  scores  in  the  factor  score 
computations  that  th<?n  comprised  the  covariate  FAC. 


13.  Ohly  two  covariates,  'AGf-- and, PRESENT,  have  no  relation  to 
items  (or  scales  created  from  itrins)  on  the  parent  interview  sur* ' 
vey,  reported  on  in  detail  beginning  on  page  34  ,  •  . 

.  ,  *\ 

14.  'Two  bf  the  five  covariates  derived  from  the  parent  interview  r 
survey,  EDASP  and  PTCH,  were  used  as  dependent  scoring  measures  .as 
well  as.  independent  measures.    When  considered  as  dependent -vari- 
ables-, parenjt  survey  respondents  were  limited  "to  mothers,  and  . the 

'measures  were  called  MEDASP  and  MTCH,  respectively- 

»"  •  -  <  . 

15.  Inspection  of  plots  after  implementation  of  the  stepwise  pro- 
cedure eliminated  the  need  to.  print  and  inspect  91  "plots  (7  covari- 
ates x  13  scoring  measures)  per  subgrdfc.    Univariate  score  distri- 
butions-, for  each  covariate  were,  however,  inspected  by  subgroup  for 
Sjiape  of  distribution  and  presence  of  variance  before  the  stepwise 
procedure  "was  initiated.  * 

16,  the  logic  of  dropping  covariates  whose  regression  -slopes  dif- 
fered across  subgroups  is  somewhat  problematic  in  that  variance  6f 
conceptual  .interest  was  not  interpreted  but  treated  instead  as  if 
it  was  unrelated  to  the  scoring  measure.  »  An  alternative  procedure 
would  be  to  use 'the  Conns on -Neyman  technique  to  examine  the  effects 
of  such  meaWes  within  the  range  of  -th^&coririg  measure  in  which 
covariate  siopes  are  homogeneous-*  / 

17,  In  order'to  fulfill  contr|»%  specif/cViorw'a "number  of  the, 
'  scales  us£d  a?  dovarialfes  in  ffle  .analyses  o^ctiild  outcomes  \neri 

also  used  as  dependent  measures  wh'en  examining  parents*  experience 
vwith  the  curriculum  modelsi-  /  '*'„'*•'■  ,* 

18,  The  attitudinal.  constructs  6'f  integrative  and  instrumental 
motivation  have  been rinve«ti gated  extensively  in  the  area  of  sec- 
*ond  language  acquisition.  Research  (Gardner  and  "Smythe,  1974 Shuy 
and  Fasold,  1973).    Gardner  and  Lambert  (197-2),  xJrJginators  of 
t;hese  concepts,  .distinguish  between  the  two  types  of  motivation.  ■' 
While  some  'language .'learners  v\ew  language  primarily  as  a  too\  for 
some  plasmatic  purpose,  others  appear  to  be.  motivated  by  the, it- 
trinsicTalue  they  place  on  both  linguistic  and  nonl.inguistic  I 
characteristic^  of  the  target  language  community .  ^The  latter 
■group  —  characterized  by  wha't  6a/dner.  and  Lambert  term  "inte- 
OMt4ve  motivation"      cite  such  reasons  as  improved  cultural 
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awareness  and  intercultoral  communication  as  impetus  for  second 
language. learning  and  generally  exhibit  a  desire  to  integrate 
with  the  tacget  language  community.    Those  stimulated  by  "instru- 
mental motivation,"  oh  the  other  hand,  tend  to  learn  another  lan- 
guage so  as  to  aidvanpey/their  careers  or  education  only,  without 
exhibiting  any  desire  to  "become  like"  or  imitate  the  target  lan- 
guage speakers  in  terms  of  values  or  behaviors.    Variquss studies 
have  shown  that  integrative  motivation  generally  leads  to  the  most 
effective  language  learning.    In 'those  cases,  however,  where  the 
populations  of  developing  countries  or  emerging  ethntc  minority 
communities  need  proficiency  in  a  second  language  for  reasons  of 
economic  development  or  survival,  instrumental  motivation  can  pro- 
vide an  equally  strong  drive  for  languaga^mastery. 

19.  'An  indexing  system  is  a  mechanism/or  defining  categories  of 
relevant  information, 'organizing  them  in  a  uniform  manner,  arar 
.pairing  .these  categories  (or  their  code  numbers)  with  actual  writ- 
ten'data..  It  provides  a  descriptive  catalogue  in  whieh  as  many 
categories  of -information  as  possible  are  separately  identified.' 
for  later  retrieval. 

20.  'An  etic  indexing  system  is  one  in  which  categories  of  infor- 
mation are  determined  a.  priori  and  imposed  on  the  actual  observa- 
tional -data.    An  emic  system  uses  categories  generated  by  both  the 
subjects  of  the'  study,  being  therefore  reflective  of  the  way  such 
individuals  perceive  and  understand  the  world,  and  by  the  research- 
er as  he  or  |he  begins  to  make  on-site  decisions  as  to  important 
categories  of  information.   ,  V.  ,  <* 

21.  The  percentage  of  interrater  agreement  Between  the  field  su- 
pervisor and  each  PR  or  IR  calculated  for  the  approximately  120 
items  of  the  implementation  forms  on  two  different  days  was  con- 
sistently high  fjr.both.th3  Fall  and  Spring. parallel  observations. 
Pverall  agreement- ranged  from  81%  to  92%  at  the  Fall  observation- 
and  82%  to/88*,  ih  the  Spring.  Agreement- with  the  PRs  was  slightly 
higher  overall.   This  would  sgpn  to  foe  a  result  of  the  continued 

-contact  that  the  participant  rdsearchers-and  1/ie  supervisor 
(through. their  notes),  had  with  a  site.  -iJwing  to  the  importance 
ot  the' sUbsample  observations  as  a  data  source,  parallel  x>bser- 
vatiohs  through  time  and  event. samples  across  a  number  of  children 
were  also  performed  during  the-  field  supervisor's  Spring  visits  to 
the  researcher-intensive  sites.   A  total  of  90  minutes  of  observa- 
'  tion  with  at  least  three  different  -children  was  conducted.  The 
percentage  of  agreement  in  .coding  was  calculated  for  all  common 
observations  and  found  to  be/high  (83%  to  96%)  across  all  sites. 
Examples  of  the  running' log  Tor  sucti  observations  is  provided  in  . 
Appendix   I .  * 
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COMPOSITE  PR06RAM  IMPACT     •  . 

:        ;  A',  ... 

This-  chapter  presents*  the  composite  findings  of  the  evaluation 
of  the  four  bilingual' bicuKujfel  preschool  curriculum  model s  de- 
veloped as  pari  V, the  Head.Sftr.t  Strategy  for  Spanish-speaking 
Children,    Findings  are  presented,  in  terms  of  the  impact  of  the 
curriculum  models  online  three  groups  of  evaluatior*subjects:  chil- 
dren "parents,  and' 'Hedd;.  Start  classroom  staff.  •  In  addition,  general 
*m  findings  related  to  implementing  the  models  are  discussed.  Subse- 
'  quent  chapters-  provide ;the  VesuJ  ts . of  the  eyal uativn.on  a  slte-by- 
site*  basis  and  include  discussions'  of  the  tiffpafK)  of  each  model,  the 
degne^^Which/lne.  trffeatfent  was  Implemented  cat  each  site,  and  the 
feaslbfflt)! ;*ofnJ|^^nt^^lit(.curV1fculW4»odeH  in  alternative 
settings*  -  -  'z.  "** 

'  .  J 

A.     Chi  14  dutoomas- 

• «    *(    .  ■  ' 
1.     Test  Results, 


ChiVdfieiWeceMng  biXingua-l^cul^u.ral -Head' Start  treatments 
were  compared  with  children  trr  other  Head,  Start  programs.  Composite 
•   comparisons  Included  all,  sites  where  there  .were  a-  sufficient  .number 
•tof  subjects  to  make  w3thin-si:teAeomparisons  <five  sites  in  .the  case 
of  the  Spaijsh-preferr^ng  childftn  -and  Wo"  sijes  for  English-  . 
.     4»rpfe««ng  ones).  '  the  effects  /or  site  show*  in  Tables  10  amf  13 
point  out  the  importance  of  examining, each  site  ,i*di  vi dually,  as  , 
-      will 'be  done  in  sub>equent  sections  qT  this  r*wt;  The  presenta- 
tion of  composite  treatment  effects  controlling  for  the- effects. <rf. 
.  - -.site;  however,  illustrate  a  .number  of       trends  *>und  at  the 

individual  .evaluation  sites.  '  '  I  *  .  • 

J.  i  ♦  " 

a.  .  Spanish-pryftrrrng  Children       .  .    .  ':" 

f -'Spanish-preferring  children  who,w«je  exposed  to  the  Head  ' 
Starf bilingual  bicultural  curricula  exhibited  consistent  gains 
3     ov^rtopari son- children  on/Eriglish  langu'agl^d-.cegMtive  measures, 
//see  Xble  10).    Statistically  significant^  < .05)  differences  +■ 
/favrffijg  these  experimental  children >efc  observed- ^>n- three  of. 
*  the  jrtir  measures ^in.istere<Mn  English.   These  .include  .(1) 
iftfish  Ac<niis4*fon,  (?)' incept  .Development,  and  (3)  Perceptual 
Stor  D^Woproent.  .  The iacF^Ksignifisant  .treatment  x  site  in-  . 
t'erattfWon  these  measures  suggest  that,  the  results  at  an  Individ- 
ual $He  are  not  confounding  t^^oo^os^treatment  effects.    The  \m 
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TAle-IO  .  "Composite  ANCOVA  and  ANOVA  results  for  Spanish- preferring 
children.    Experimental  and  comparison  Head  Start. children  at  five  sites 
were  compared  on^six  constructs  controlling  for  the  effect  of  site..  • 
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experimental  children  also  showed  greater  gains  than  comparison 
children^  the  measure  of  English  Comprehension     However,  this 
effect  is  confounded  by  a  treatment  I  site  interaction. 

The  consistency  of  these 'results  suggests  that  undifferentiated 
oreschooS  experience  may  provide  children  with  some  isolated  prac- 
tice it  ihe' Second  lavage .  insistent  Improvement  across,  a  number. 

X$ onSseCr°e?ated .5  seco*  ^J^^^^^i^  ' 
about  through  exposure  to  curriculum  models  structured  to  proviae 
systematic  practice  In  the  second  language.  .  •  % 

On  Spanish  language  measures .  the  Spanish-preferring  experi - 
mental  children  achieved  .significant  9»Jns  Cp  <  .«)  overcompari 
sori  children  on  two  of  the  language  production  scales.    Tmese  were 
tS^SSSSS  Spanish  Words  and  the  Narration  Description  Scale 
They alsKutperformed  their  Head  Start  comparison  group  on  the 
Spanish  measure  of  Concept  Development. 

*  * 

No  si  ghif  indifferences  were  found  favoring  the  comparison  . 
children  on  any  of  the  measures  in  either  language. 

Behavioral  observations  indicated  that  the  Spanish>eferring  i 
children  had  -different  experiences  in  the  classroom  depending  on 
She  r  entry-level abilities  in  English,    Consequently,  subsequent 
ana \lsls  were  performed  by  dividing  Spanish-preferring  children 
w  thy   mUeS/o?  no °Engl1.n  abilities  ISRl)  f™  Lage 
preferring  children' who  entered  the  programs  with  English  language 
skills  fSP9)     This  division  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  ch 11- 
□ren's  irelest  scores  onJEnglish  measures  of  language  acquisition, 
concept  -development,  and  comprehension.1    AM  Spanlsh^pref wring 
children  receiving  bilingual  bicultural  Head  Start- treatments  were 
put  into  one  of  these. two  groups  and  then  compared  with  similar 
groups  of  children  in  other  Head  Start  programs. 

Span1sh-preferr1ng*xperimental  childrenwlth       ted/or  no 
English  language  skills^  demonstrated  more  consistent  ™ 
English  over  their  comparison  group  than  dJd  *J»n^EJ f^quL 
experimental  children  who  entered  preschool  with  English  language 
skiUs  (se^Table  11).    The  children  from  th  s  group  showed 
sign  Iflcant  Jiint  over  the  Head  Start  comparison  9™;°"^*/ 
measures  of  Cognitive  Development  and  Language  Acqui si t W  The 
experimental  Spanish-preferring  children  with  some  knowledge  of 
tn5lish  at  pretest  showed  significant  gains  over  thel r  co^arl^t 
group  on  thS  measure  of  English  Comprehension,   This  suggests  that 
the  benefits  derived  from  systematic  exposure  to  Wlingual  curricu 
Z  £3els  may  vary  depending  on  a  child's  level  ft  second  language 
development  upon  entering  Head  Start.  ^ 

It  appears  that  the  cuVridflum  models  were  providing  the  SPX 
children  with  an  elementary  knowledge  of;those  ^^J0™  cb 
and  vocabulary  necessary  to  gajn  access  to  situations  within  wnicn 
to  practice  their  nonpreferred  language  in  the  classroom  context. 
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\'  '      Table  u.   Comparison  of  Spanish-preferring, children  /ouped  by  English  f 

entry  level  ability.    Experimental  and^mparison  Head  Start  children 
•   at  five  sites  were  compared  on  selected  English  measures.1 


2 

Spanish'-fref erring  Group  I 


Experimental  head  Start               Comparison  Head  Start  • 
Posttest  Means  N       Group  Posttest  Means  ._J_ 


Mea-sure   Posttest  Means 

"  ,  .  h      '     '         54  '      88  10.29* 

language  Acquisition        146  »iv  •  -3H 

<EMLU),  c  +  .     ■        7  50  22  6.82  28       0.73  * 

Language  Comprehension  ^  . 

(KOHP)  ,nn-     ,  81    •        »     6  84    •  88  .  10.21* 

Concept  Development        10-02  *     81  o..o* 

•    (PSIE1   .  -—r  ~  ~~ 

4  I 

Spanish-Preferring  Group  II 

 ''Experimental  Head^Start.  Compari son  Head  btart         .  _ 

Measure   Posttest  Means  •  ,  N       'Group  Posttest  Means  ■   

language  Acquisition      '3.07  •  54  2.03         .        18    *  3.34 

'tart^Urehenslon  *  8.37  .     U4  .^5  %        ,  78.;    5.57*  ' 

•.toAl^       A6,3o/         '  *    55-  16,05  19  ^  -0.05, 


(PSIE)  

1.  All  statistical,  comparisons  were  ANOVA.        \  • 

2.  .Spanish-preferring  Group  I  includes  all. children  who  showed  little. pr  no" ability 
on  the. English  pretest  measures  (EMI^O,  PS^Ei3,  EC0MR^3). 

3.  '  *  p<.. 0500  ,       •  -  ;  •  >.'-••! 

4.  Spanish-preferring  £oup  II  includes  all'  children  who  demonstrated  ability  '  - 

'  1n  English' on  the  potest  treasures  <EMLU>0,-  PSIE>  3,  tcuMf>4j.  .  ^ 
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Observational  data  show  that  their  more  advanced  experimental  com** 
panions-.tfho  entered  Head  Start  with  some  haste,  knowledge  of  English' 
'were  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  successfully  interacting  »  . 
with  both  teachers  and  peers  in  their  second  language.    Thgs  they 
already  possessed  the.  bare  essentials  of  sirvival  skill s. necessary 
to  communicate  effectively  in  the  regular  preschool  environment.-1  ; 

'   SPi  experimental  'children  performed  significantly  better"  than 
their  comparison  group  on  the  English  measure  of.  Concept  Develop- 
ment.   This  probably  reflects  the'  fact  that  systematic  practice 
of  concepts  in  English  was  successfully  implemented  across  all  the 
models.    Furthermore,  observational  data  revealed, that  the  in-  ■ 
creased  use  of  Engl ish  language  concept's  was' due  almost  entirely 
to  the  practice  received  by  SPj  children  over  the  Head  Start  year., 

v       A  majority  of  all  Spanish-preferring  children  began  the  prer. 
school  year  with  receptive  abilities  in^English.    These  SP2  chil- 
dren demonstrated  significant  gains  over  their  comparison  gr1)up 
counterparts  on  'the.  measure  of  English"  Language  Comprehension.  An 
interpretation  of  these  findings  is  that  the  bilingual  curricula 
were  providing  SP?  children  with  an  opportunity  to  relate  meanings 
in  both  languages? ''While  the  children  with  no.EngTish  receptive 
ability  may  have  beeri  ignoring -the  English  input,  those  children 
with  demonstrated  English  comprehension  may  have  been' attending  • 
primarily  to  English  and  using. Spanish  as  a  check  on  English, 
comprehension -when  not  understanding  in  English.    This  is  in  . 
contrast  to  programs  with  no  systematic  .Spanish  language  component 
in  which  Spanis.h-preferring  -children  mist  either  "sink  or  swim," 
i,.e,,  have  no  cheek  for  misinterpreted  English.    Tflese  findings  - 
are  consistent  with  the  observational  data  which  showed  that 
English  language  comprehension  and  recall  activities  in  the  class- 
room were  Primarily,  directed  toward  those  children  entering 
preschool»dMth  some  receptive  Abilities  in  English.* 

Finally,  Spanish.-preferring  experimental  children's  progress 
in  Ebglish  had  no  adverse  effects  on  their  progress  tn  Spanish.  As 
is  shown  in  Table  12,  children  of  both  groups  performed  similarly  \ 
to  their  comparison  group  counterparts  on  all  measures  and  the  SPj 
experimental  children  significantly  outperformed  the  comparison 
group,  on  the  measure  of  Spanish  concept  development.    This  is  probably 
a  result  of  the  continued  practice' with  concepts  that  this  group  of 
children  was  observed  to  receive  in  Spanish.    <See  Appendix  J  for  the 
me6n  scores  of  Spanish-preferring  children  grouped  by  English  entry; 
leveJ  ability  at  each  site.)  ' 


f  .     ;b.  ,  Engf^sh 


hrpreferring  Children 


Experimental  English-preferring  children  performed  similarly 
to  children  with  the  same  language  preference  who  attended  Head 
Start  without  a  bilingual  curriculum  model.-  The  similar  .perfor- 
mance of  the  two  groups  on  both  first  and  second  languag'e  measures 
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TabTe  12.  'Comparison  of  Spanish-preferring  children  grouped  by 
English  entry  level  ability.    Experimental  and  comparison  Head  Start  ^ 
children  at  five  sites  were  compared  on  selected  Spanish  measures. 

Spanish-Preferring.  Group  1  5 


Measure 


Experimental  Head  Start 
Posttast  Means 


N 


Comparison  Head  start 
Group  Posttest  Means 


Language  Acquisition 
(SMLU)  •  '. 

Language  -Comprehension 
(SCOMP)  • 

Concept  Development 
(PSIS)  


4.14 
8».  81 
18.5  ' 


82 
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82 
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8:94 
17.2 


Spariish-Pref erring  Group  II 


4' 
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86 
87 
87 


0.44 
0.13 
4.33* 


Measure 


Experimental  Head  Start 
Posttest  Means 


'Comparison  Head  Start 
Posttest  Means 


Language  Acquisition^ 

(SMLU) 
Language  Comprehension 

(SCOMP)  • 
Concept  Development  . 

(PSISJ  


N 

F3 

19 

-  1.56 

77 

0.83 

19 

0.68 

1  All  statistical  comparisons  were  ANOVfA. 

2  SpVi.shipreferr.na  Group  1. 1 Deludes  all  childra,  ^showed  little  or  no  ability, 
on  the  English  pretest  measures  (EMLU-0,  PSIE£i,  ttunr<j;. 

3.  *  p  S  .0500  •  \  .  • 

4.  -spemsh-preferrmg  Group  II  includes  all  cMldrenwh"  dejonstreted  |MHt» 

in  English  on  the  pretest  mrtsuresMEMLUX),  PSIE>3,  Etonr>  jj.  . 
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Table  13.   Composite  ANCOVA  and  ANOVA  results  for  English- 
preferringxhildren/   Experimental  and  comparison  Head  Start 
-children  at  t.wo  sites  were  compared  on  six  constructs  controlling 
for  the  effects  of  site. 
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as  shown  in  Table  13,  suggests  that  there  is  no  price  to  be  paid 
in  terms  of  first  language  development  for  English-speaking  chil-  • 
dren  who  participate- in  a  bilingua.1  program.    The.  children's  scores 
on  most  Spanish  measures  tended  to  be  zero,,  thus  precluding  para- 
metric tests- on  these  measures.    These.- results  are  consistent  with 
the  classroom  observations  that  most  English-preferring  children  ■ 
tended  to  use  primarily  English  in  the  class-room. 


2,     Classroom  Observations'-  * 

Observational  data  were  obtained  on  a  subsample  of  48' chil- 
dren at  four  sites..    Twenty-six  of  these  children  were  Spanish  " 
preferring.   The  analysis  of  the  .observational  .data  supports  the 
trends  found  In  the  analyses  of  the  test  .data  and  provides  s&ecif 
ic  information  as  to  the  practice  received  by  children  in  the 
classrooms. 


a.    Spanish-pref erring,  Children'  1 .  4 

Analysis  of  the,  classroom* observations  reveal ed  that  the 
treatment  the  26' ,Spaffis"h-p'ref erring  children  received  varied  de- 
pending largely'on  itfe  leveVof  linguistic  development  at  which  . 
the  children  entered  school.   Across  all  sites  the  children  could 
generally  be  di*vided*into  two  main  group's":     those  children  be- 
ginning the  year  with  observed  productive  ability  in  their  non- 
preferred  language  and-  those  vii.th  ltttle  or  no  .observable  pro- 
ductive ability  in  Engli#i, 

'Ten  of  the  children  were  identified  asi  having  productive  . 
.abilities  in  .English  at  the  beginning' of  the- year.6    As  can  be 
seen  from  Table  i4,  these^  children  as  a  group  were  using^Engl ish 
in  more  than  a  third  of.  their  classroom  interactions  even  early 
in  the  year.    Most  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  English  vocabu- 
lary and  grammatical  structures  to  understand  and  answer  questions 
addressed  to  them  although  they 'usually  initiated  spontaneous 
conversation  in  their  first  language.    Even  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  they  were  receiving  direct,  input  in,the1r  nonpreferred 
language  from  both  teachers  and  peers.    By  the  end  of  the  year, 
an  average  of  73%  of  their  classroom  interactions  were  in  English. 
They  often  used  English  in  spontaneous  conversation  with  peers  "» 
and  exhibited  the  ability  to  use  their  new  second  language  for  a 
variety  of  functional  purposes.    Engl ish, too,  was  the  language  - 
in  whicli  the  majority  of  Individual  input  was  directed  to  them. 
In  four  cases  the  children  even  went  from  using  primarily  Spanish 
in  the  classroom  to  using  English  almost  exclusively,  thus  chang- 
tng  their  classroom  language  preference.  » 
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Table  14.   Relative  frequency  of  observed  linguistic,*,  conceptual, 
an*5oc1oemot1onal  classroom  behavior  over  time  for 
Spin  1sh-pref erring  subsatople  children*  grouped  by  - 
English  entry  level  ability.* 
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Overall  SpaMsh-Preferrfng  Group  refers  to  Spanish-preferring  subsample  children  across  all  four  sites;  N-26,  | 
2Spanish-Preferr1ng  Group  I  Includes  thise  children  who  demonstrated  no  ability  1n  Engllshon  the  construct  at  pretest.  *or  language  development  N*16;  for 
the  area;  of  concept  development,  ll»19. .  *  ^ 

3Sp^n1sh-Preferr1ng  Group  II  Includes  those  children  with  some  demonstrated  ability  1n  English  on  the  construct  at  pretest.  For  languid  development,  N-10; 
for  the  area  ofconcept  development,  •  .  ,  \ 
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.   The  16  Spanish-preferring  children. who  began  the  year  v/ith 
little  or  no  productive  ability  in  1;heir  nonpreferred  language  . 
underwent  a  distinct  pattern  of  second  language  usage  and  develop- 
ment,7  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  they  rarely,  1f  ever,  inter- 
acted fn  English.    Use  of  English  was  limited  almost  totally  to 
repetition  <Jf  isolated  lexical  items  modeled  by  the  tea<^£ryn 
either  structured  or  unstructured  second  language  sessions-  Their 
lirpited  direct  English  input  was  supplied  entirely  by  the  teacher 
at  this  time  and  amounted  to. a  very  small  proportion  ot  their  total 
language  input.    For  the  most  parti  both  teachers  and  peers  tended 
to  address  them  almost  entirely  in  Spanish.    Over  the  course  of 
the  preschool  ytfa^they  gradually  increased  their  second  language 
usage  in  the  classroom      form  an  average  of  22%  of  their  tptal 
classroom  discoursed  the^end  of  the  year.   Teachers  and  to  a 
lesser  .extent  peers  began  to*  interact  more  frequently  with  them  in 
English.    They  had  acquired  a  sufficient*  le'xical  and  morphological 
repertoire  to  respond  with  single  words  and  sholrt  sentences,  to 
both  teachers  and  peers  in  their  nonpreferred  language.    Most  of 
their  spontaneous  conversation  with  both  peers  and  teachers  was 
still  in  their  preferred  language,  however.     *  C  ♦ 

*  Certain  trends  were  evidept-for  both  groups  of  Spanish-pre-. 
ferring  children  in  terms  of,the  quality  of  their  language  prac- 
tice,8 depicted  ih  Appendix  K.    The  most  notable  trend  over  the 
course  of  the  yeaiirfas  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  .the  chil- 
dren (92*)  diversified  their  practice  with  their  second  language 
to  include  gramnatical  forms  which  they  had  not  been  regularly 
using  at  the  beginning  of  the  yea&  ,  The  Single  category  of  lin- 
guistic competence  in  which  most  children  169%)  increased  was  » 
that  of  "incomplete -sentences/^  ,  In  most  cases  this  served  as  an  ■ 
indication- of  tjie  children's  expanding  lexical  repertoire  and  was 
composed  primarily  of  appropriate  short  answers  to  teachers1 
questions.    Over  half  of  thb  children  ajso  increased  their  use' of 
complete  sentences  in  English,  thus  indicating  an  expanding 
practice  with  sentence  formation.    Other  area's  in  which  close  to  a 
majority  of  the  chWdreh  expanded  their  practice  .were  with  plural 
nouns,  the  interrogative  form,  and  the  present  tense.  •  Children's 
talk  during  school  activities  appeared  to  -revolve  primarily 
around  events  of  the  present  as  an  increase  in  the  use  of  the,  past 
and  future  tenses  was  exhibited  by  only  abput  one  third  of  the 
subsample  children.'  A^majority  of  the  children  also  Increased/ 
their  instances  of  incorrect  grarthiatical  usage <   This  can  be  re- 
lated to  the  developing  linguistic* system  of  the  16' children 

who'did  not  use  English  at  the  first  observation  period. 

%  ft 

Generally  1t  was 'those  Spanish-preferring  chtlflren  who  began- 
the  .year  with  some  productive  ability  who'achleved  functional  , 
competence  1n  the  classroom  by  year's  end.    Although  observed 
behaviors  1n  the, area  of  functional  competence  were  limited,  the 
data  showed. a  consistent  trend  among'  such'  subsample  children  to 
diversify  the  uses  .to  which  they  put, their  .second  language.  By 
the  year's  end  tjiey  were  observed  expanding  the  functional  reper- 
toire to  Include  descriptions  of  themselves  and  their  environment. 
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•The  English  functional  ^mpetence  of  those  children  with  no  demom-/ 
strated  productive  ability  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  limited  ' 
almost  totally  to  the  giving  of  verbal  instructions,  the  nature  of 
which  did  not  usually- require  the  use  of  Complex  grammatical  struc- 
tures.      *  '  •  *  • 

Despite  the  increasing  use  of  English  by' most  of  the  Spanish-.' 
preferring  students  at  all  sites,  children  were,  observed  practicing  a 
variety  of  forms  Indicative  o ^maintained  linguistic  competence  in 
\  their  preferred  language*   As  evident  from  Table   14  ,  81%  of  the. 
Spanish-preferring  group  expanded  the  variety  of  Spanish  grammatical 
forms  .which  they  practiced.    Such  expanded  practice  .was  primarily  with 
plural  nouns,  the, negative  and  interrogative  forms,  and  the  present 
and  past  tenses.    Probably. due  to  the  fact  that  a  greater  proportion 
of  Spanish  rather  than  English  was  directed  to  peers  .in  spontaneous 
conversation,  increases  in  the  frequency  of  the' use  of  complete  sen- 
tences was  quite  common.    Asrwith  the  use  of  English,  phildren's  talk 
about  the  future  .in  the  preschool  situation  appeared  limited,  as  only 
about  one  third  of  the  children  expanded  their  practice  with  the  future  . 
tense.    Increasing  practice  in  using  first  language  for  the  variety 
of  purposes  defined,  by'the  model  developers  was  limited  ,to  about  one 
.third  of  the. Spartish-preferring  children^.    This  was  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  even  upon  entrance  to  school  most  children  exhibited 
functional  competence 'in  their  preferred  language.  » 

In  the  area  of  concept  development, 10  Spanish-preferring  children 
received  the  majority  of  their  practice  primarily  in  behaviors  which 
were  nonlanguage  specific  such  as  painting  and  drawing.    As  .was  the  ■ 
case  with  language  development,  however,  there  was  an. overall  trend 
toward  increasing  use  of  English  in  the  manipulation  of  concepts.  Jfte 
experience  of  the  children,- however,  varied  somewhat  depending  on  the 
level  of  conceptual  development  at  which  the  child  enteredJ'school  (see 
Appendix  K).    The  19  children  entering  school  with  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  English  concepts  account  for  most  of  the  increase  as  ^hey  did 
not  .use  English  in  these  endeavors  at  the  start  of  the  year  but  in-  . 
creased  their  practice  to  reach  an  average  level  of  30%  of  their  total 
practice  by  the  end  of  the  stjllbol  year.    The  relatively  few  (7)  cMl-  . 
idren  who  entered  with  some  knowledge  of  EngMsh. concepts  had  even  at 
the  start  of  school  a  fairly  high  proportion  (39%)  of  their;  practice 
in  this  area  in  their  second  language,  a  level  which  they  maintained 
throughout  the  year.H 

The     trends  in  language  use  were  reflected  in  diversification 
patterns  also.    Practice  within  the  construct  of- concept  development 
for  all  Spanish-preferring  children  occurred  principally  in  the  areas 
*"of  visual  discrimination  and  symbolic  representation  across  all  models. 
There  was,  however,  a  general  trend  toward  diversification  as  81%  of 
the  subsample  children  expanded  the  number   of  conceptual  areas  ex-, 
perienced.    Diversification  was  due  primarily  to  increa'sed  practice  in 
English  where  many  of  the  Spanish-preferring  children  progressed  ,from^: 
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no  practice  to  Include  bebiviors  tn  the  area  of  visual  discrimination 
involving  identification  of  objects  and  their  characteristics.  Tha^ 
variety  of  Spanish  concepts  practiced  often  decreased  as  a  result  or 
the  increasing,  emphasis  oo  English.    More  frequent  behavior,  indicating 
development  in  the  area  of  seriation/sequencing  *a$  especially  evident 
across  all  sites.. 

In  the  area  of  socioemotional  behavior,12  observed  instances  of 
appropriate  behavior  consistently  outnumbeced  the  converse  of  such 
behavidrs  throughout  the  year.    The  increase  in  the  average  proportion 
of  .appropriate  socioemotional  behavior  of  the  Spanish-preferring  chil-. 
•dren  was  due  primarily  to  the  gains  of  58%  of  the  subsample  children 
tn  the  area  of  motivation.    0#r  the  course  of  the  preschool  year  chil- 
"oVen ^became  increasingly  willing  to  complete  activities  independently. 

Throughout  the  year  the  majority  of  observed  behaviors  in  the  area 
-of  self-esteem  wa$  positive.    The*  only  notable  increase  in  inappro- 
priate behavior,  recorded  in  the*  area  of  school  readiness  by  a  f.airly 
large  percentage  of  Spanlsjnpreferring  children,  WM  due  primarily  to 
the  waning  interest  *in  preschool  as  summer  vacatio^approached,  lead- 
ing to  less  participation  in  group  activities,, 

TJhe  example  on  the  following  page,*  abstracted  fr£>m  a  participant 
researcher1 s  fieldnotes  for  the  evaluation  year,  illustrates  the  de- 
velopmental pattern  of  Spanish-preferring  children  with  some  entry- 
level  abilities  in  Encflish.  4 


LuisJ^n  alert  child  with  hig  hrown  eyes,  was  a#  ; 
Spanish-preferring  boy  who  began  the  yeaf  with  some*  pro* 
ducttve,  recepttve,  and  conceptual  ability  in  his  second 
language  as  measured  by  pretests,   ttith  peers  he  tepded 
to  restrict  his  interactions  to  Spanish  wherv  he  first 
arrived  at  school ,    Typical  of  the  Texas  community  in 
whtch  he  lived,  his  speech  was  interspersed  with  English 
lexical  items.    One  morning  early  in  the  pre^h(fol  year  as 
he  at^  'his  breakfast  fare  of  milk  and  toast,  forv example, 
he  talked  about  breakfast  time  at  home  with  tho^e  seated 
around  the  tiny  table  with  him:    "Ndsotros  hacemos  esto 
(toast 1  y  le  ponemos  peanut  butter,"    Although  his  class-  . 
room  speeches  predominantly  Spanish  at  this  time,  he 
exhibited  some"  receptive  abil ity  in  his  second  language 
and^periodically  employed  sho'ft  English  phrases  with 
adults  such  as  the  time  when  he  flattered  his  favorite 
teacher  with  "Miss  Maciel ,  you  bootiful 

By  the  end  of  t-he  school  yfear  over  60%  of  hfs  total 
verbal  interactions  in  the  classroom  were,  in  English. 
^With  his  Spanish-preferring  peers  he  continued  to  use  • 
mainly  Sp?n1sh>  which  had  developed  considerably  to  in- 
clude complex  tenses  such  as  in  his  statement  when 
directing  4  classmate  in  the  block  area,  "Aqui  pa1  que  , 
no  se  salgan,"   With  the  teacher  and  English-preferring 
classmates,  however,  he  talked  totally  in.  English.  Dur- 
ing independent  play,  for  example,  he  .proudly  displayed  . 
his  tunnel  of  blocks  -which  he  skillfully  erected  inf  the 
block  area  with  a  classmate  to  an'adult  observer  stating, 
"Look'  what  we're  do'ing.Mr,  Cardenas,    It's  not  gonna  fell 
down.11    Although  his  English  was  not  always  grammatically 
correct,  he  had  become  communicatively  competent  in  hi? 
second  language  in  the  classroom  situation  over  the* 
course  of  the  preschool  year  while  maintaining  development 
in  his  preferred  language  as  shown  by  bottf  his  classroom 
and  test  performance.    »        ^     #  . 
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The  case  of  Eva  exemplifies  the  experience  of  those  Spamshrfcre- 
ferring  children  who  began  thair  participation  in  a  bilingual  bicultu 
al  curriculum  model  with  no  demonstrated  ability  in  English. 


'  Eva,  a  young  girl  with  dark,  eyes  and  very  curly  dark 
hair,. was  a  Spanish-preferring  chiTd  who  began  the  pre- 
school year  with  little  speaking  ability  in  her  second 
language.    At  the  pretest  the  only  English  measure  in' 
which  she  achieved  any  score  was  in  English  comprehension. 
Eva  interacted  in  the  classroom  almost  totally  in  her 
first  language  a.t  the  beginning  of  the  year.    In  October 
she  was  observed  playing  teacher  by  herself.    Pointing  to 
some  of  her  classmates'  art  work.  on.  the  wall,  she  re- 
peatedly asked  herself,  "iDe  que"  color  es?"  and  then  sup- 
plied the  answer,  "purple.".  When  a  Spanish-preferring 
peer  approached  her,  she  pointed  to  a  lens  in  his  glasses, 
saying,  "Estas  son  de  aquel  huequito,"   The  sole  English 
word  in  her  speech  was  cL.color  concept  previously  intro-^ 
duced  in  the  classroom  on  which  she- appeared  to  be  drill- 
ing herself.  -  , 

By  spring",  Eva  continued  to  use,  Spanish  most  of  the 
time  with  her  teachers,  and  peers.   Her  English/vo- 
cabulary, however,  had  expanded  considerably  and  she  was 
able  to  respond  in  short  but  complete  sentences, to  the 
teacher's -questions  in  English,    During  an  English  as  a 
second  language  session,  for  example,  when  asked  by  the 
teacher  to*  think,  of  a  word  in  English,  Eva  volunteered, 
••television."  "  When  the  teacher  asked  the'  function  of  the 
subject,  "What  can  you  do  with, it?"    Eva  successfully 
replied,  "Turn  it  6n\"  ■  Fifteen  minutes  later,  in  a 
transition  period  as  she  and  the  teacher  patiently  waited 
for  the  other  children  to  finish  their  activities,  Eva 
was  observed  sitting  on  the  floor  in  the  rug  area  moving 
her  fingers  as  she  counted  "one,  two,  three,, four." 
Catching  the  teacher's  attention  she  switched  to  her  pre- 
ferred language  to  explain  what  seemed  to  be  some  fantasy 
play,  "AllT  tiene  una  casita  y  se  esconde-al 1 i ."   Eva  s 
spontaneous  speech  was  largely  in  her  preferred  language, 
which  she  used  for" complex  speech  functions.  However, 
her  English  had  developed  to  the  point  where  she  could 
meet  the  demands  of  ESL  sessions  and  certain  basic  com- 
municative needs  with  English  monolingual  peers.  Her 
posttest  scores  reflected  these  trends  as  by  the  end 
of  the  year.,  her  scores  on  all  but  one  measure  had  risen 
considerably  in. both  English  and  Spanish.  \ 
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Like'the  Spanish-preferring  group,- the  English-preferring 
children  exhibited  variability  in  the  second  language  proficiency 
with  which  they  entered  school.    Fifteen  began  theyear  with  no 
demonstrated  productive  ability,  in  Spanish  while  seven,  three  of 
"'whom  were  at  the  predominantly  Spanish-preferring  site  of  Rio 
Grande*  City,  used  some  Spanish  even  during  the1  first  observation 
period.14    Unlike  their  Spanish-preferring  counterparts,  however, 
the  English-preferring  children  engaged  only  minimally  in  verbal ' 
interaction  in  their  secdnd  Janguage  over  the  course"^ )f  the  pre-  , 
school  year.    As.  evident  from  Table  15.  only  13%  of  .these  children's 
verbal  interactions  at  thr  start  and«  of  their  total  classroom 
.discourse  at  the  end,  of  the  year  was  IrPSpanish.    The 'overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  this' Spanish  interaction  was  accounted  for  by 
those  seven  children  who  entered  the  classroom  wit.h  some  bilin- 
gual ability.    Even  their  proportion  of  Spanish  usage ,' however , 
decreased  from  the  first  to  the  third  observation  periods. 

Applndix  K  shows  that  for  the  most  part  the  progress  of 
English-preferring  children  in  Spanish  was  limited  to  the  use  of 
incomplete  utterances  which  reflected  the  production  of  isolated 
lexical  items  in  response  to  teachers'  questions,  usually  during 
Spanish  as  a  Second  Language  time,    This  is  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  41%  of  the  English-preferring  subsample  childrenJLncreased  in 
this  category.    That  the  same -relatively  high  proportion  of  chil- 
dren diversified  their  practice  with  their  second  language  is  a 
result  of  the  fact  that  only  about  one  fourth  of  the  EngTish- 
preferring  subsample  children  used  Spani-sh  with" any  regularity 

■  during  the.  first  observation  period*.    Those  children  accounting 
for  increases  in  such  categories  as  the  negative  and#interroga- 

•  tive  forms  and  use  of  the  present  tense  were  mostly  at  the  sitev 
where  5panish  was  the  predominant  classroom  and  community  language. 
These  same  children*  accounted  for  the  very  few)  increases  registered 
In  the  area  of  functional  competence  in  Spanish  by  Engl.ish- 
preferrlng  children  as* a  group. 

Because  of  the  predominant  English  classroom  environment  in"' 
three  of  the  four  sites,  the  children  had  considerable  practice 
tn  thetr  preferred  language.    Patterns  of  English  language  develop- 
ment Were  similar  to  those  of  Spanish-preferring  children  in 
.Spanish,    Elgbty-six  percent  of  this  group  diversifi-ed  their 
practice  with  grammatical  forms  1n  English.    Byi#e  end  of  the 
year. the  areas-.in  which  the  majority  of  children  increased  were 
the  use  of  the  negative  form,  past  tense,  present  Jtense ,  and 
future  tense.  , 

Functionally^. a  greater  proportion  of  English-preferring, 
children  were  Increasing  their  practice  with "their  first  lan- 
guage through  diversification  and  greater  use  than  were  their  t 
Spanish-preferring  counterparts.    Almost  two  thirds  of  the  chil- 
'  dren  diversified  their  practice  1n  various  uses  of  language.  Over 
the  course  of  the'  Head  Start  year  the  English-preferring  children 


Table  15.   RelatWe  frequency  of  observed  linguistic,  conceptual, 
and  socloemotlonal  classroom  behavior  over  time  for\ 
,       English-preferring  subsample  children  grouped  by 
Spanish  entry  level  ability. 
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Wall  English-Preferring  Group  refers  to  Engllsh-preferHnq  subsample  children  across  all  four  sites;  N-22..  / 
Clsh-Pr!ferr1ng  Group  I  Includes  those  children  who  demonstrated  no  ability  1n  Spanish  on  the  construct  at  pretest-   For.  language  development  MIS.  for 

JJ^Z^^ST^nm  cMId  th  some  derated  ability  1n  Spanish  ,n  -  construct  at  pretest.  >or  l.*u.g.  develop.  H-7; 

for  the  area  of  concept  development,  N«3. 


•provided  relatively  more  descriptions  of  themselves  anci^i -greater 
amount  of  verbal  instruction  Id  English,    .  . 

English-Preferring  children  recieved  practice -in  the  a/ea  of 
recall. and  comprehension  primarily  1n  English.    During  the  year, 
nearly  two  thirds  of  the  English-preferring  children  engaged  in  recall 
and  comprehension  activities  -in  English.*  Close  to  one  half  of,  the  re 
.  maining  children  were  ,from  *one- site  where  the  English-preferring 
children  were  essentially  receptive  bilinguals.  upon  entering 
school.    In  their  first  language  English-preferring  children  dis-  ; 
played  a  trend  toward  greater  diversification  .of  recall  tasks-. 
At  the.  ftfet  observation  period  behavior  of  this  type  tended  to 
be  in  those'  areas  ^directly'  related  to  the  child  or  the  child's 
Immediate  environment.    Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  the 
children  had  developed  the  ability  to  comprehend  and  recall  unreal 
or  abstract  events-.  '  ;  . 

In  the  area  of  concept  development,  EnglishrprefeYring 
children,  unlike  the  Spanish-preferring  group,  received  most - 
trf^their  practice  in  their  first  language  andjn  the- nonlanguage 
/Specific  area  (see  Table  15)-.    Practice  in  concepts  in  their 
second  language  was  largely  limited  to  the  three  Engl ish-pre-^ 
ferring  children  who  entered  the  program' with  some  cognitive-* 
abilities  in  Spanish.,  and  such  practice  was  confined^to  the  first 

observation  period:      ,  .  '% 

»  '        •         .  •  — 

As  with  the  Spanish-preferring*  chWdren,  the  areas  of  con-. 
v  cept  development  whete  practice  was  emphasized  for  -all  English- 
preferring  children  were  visual  discrimination  a,nd  symbolic 
representation.    By  the  end  of  the  year  approximately  oi?e  half  of 
the  English-preferring" group 'had  increased  the  frequency  of  prac- 
tice with  matching  and  classification  of  objects  and  seriation 
and  sequencing,  especially  in  the  nonlanguage  specific' area. 

The  s'ocioemotional  behavior  of  .the  English-preferring  chil- 
dren, was  highly  appropriate  throughout  the  .school- year .  This 
was  especially  true  in  the  areas' of  self-esteem  and  motivatidn 
where  observed  behaviors  were  consistent  with  cross-model  s 
objectives  for  over  90%  of  all  observations.'  The  area  in  which 
the  majortty*of  children  showed  the  greatest  change  was  that  of 
school  readiness.    As  was  the  case  with  the  Spanish-preferring  ,  •  • 
, group,  this  can  be  attributed-to  waning  interest  in  the  preschool 
activities  as  summer  vacation  neared,  .* 

The  following'  case  study  summarizing  the  experience  of  one  , 
English-preferring  child  as  recorded  in  the- .focused  observations 
over  the  course  of  the  year  serVes  as  an  illustration  of  the  . 
general  development  pattern  for  IDMt  children  of  this -language 
preference,-       „  -  ■  - 
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Pearl,  a  trim  yaurig  gtrl  with  a  rich  completion,  was 
an  Erigl  ish.  monol  tnguil ,  She  expressed  no  interest  in 
learntng^Spanfsh.  at  first,  responding  negatively  ft  the,  . 
teacher's  question  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of) 
whether  the  chtl dren\wa"nted  to  learn  Spanish,    Pearl  was 
very  verbal  in  her  .Black  English  dialect,'  characterized  by 
the  dropping  of  the  *s  in  ,the.  third  person  singular  • 
present. tense  form,  as  exhibited  by  her  enthusiastic.: 
participation  in  a  discussion  of  Christmas:  "Chrlsttoas 
;tree  —  I  got  .one,  .Know  whfft?  We  spoke  to  Santa  fliuV  ^ 
friend  on.the  phone.   My  daddy  say  we  don't  have  to 
,talk..    He  carry  all'  her'toys." 

<  ^*  i  . 

By  spring  of  thfe  preschool,  year  Pearl  was  paying  * 
close  attention  durtng  the  Spanish  language  activities 
and  eagerly  singing  Spanish -language  songs  such-al|gtfl1 
Escuelita,"   She  frequently  joined.. the  teaser  in'W-- 
minding  her  classmates  of  clean-up  ti.me,  spontaneously  - 
chanting,  "Es  bora  de Hjjplar  el  sal6n;H   Still,  how-., 
ever.sjie  spoke  to  both  teachers  and  peers  almost 
totally. in  English,    tn  the  meantime,  she  continued  to 
develop  rapidly  in  her  native*language,  learning  new 
concepts  of  size  and  numbers  as  shown  In  the  example 
wht^h  f<flows,    It  was  the  end  of  the  year  and  Pearl . 
was  responding  to  the  teacher's  queriea^about  a- recent 
visit  to  the  Bronx' Zoo:  ^ 

Teacher:     How  many  gorillas  did  you  see? 
Pearl    j    Two.  , 
*  %  (And  then  pointing  to  the 

picture  of  gorillas*  helck 
fay  the  teacher :1  r 
fthat's  a  fat,  fat  gorilla. 
Two  daddies  and  two  mommlei 
«  ,  ,  I  saw  two  daddies'. 

-  ■  -  :  i  ■ 

Both  classroom  observations  such  as  this  and  test  data 
show  that  Pearl,  Hke  many  of. the  English-preferring' 
children,  benefited  from, the  learning  activities  at 
school  to- maintain  and  expand  her  vocabulary,  functional 
repertoire,  and  conceptual  1  knowl edge  in  her  flrsUlan-  ' 
guage.    Development  In  her  new  second  language,  How- 
ever, was  limited  to  learning. of  Isolated  lexical  Items 
and  rhymes. 


B.     Parent -Outcomes 


/ 


1. ,    Background  Characteristics 


The  mothers  comprising  the  parent  sample  had  similar  backgrounds 
despite  the  geographical  diversity  of  the  Cites.   At  all  site*  the 
majority  of  the  experimental  mothers  were  Hispanics,  with  the  total 
representation  of  individuals  of  this  ethnicity -ranging  from  above 
90%  (at  five  sites)  to  approximately  70%  at  the  remaining  three  sites. 
Comparison  mothers  exhibited  patterns  of  ethnicity  similar  to  those  of 
experimental  mothers  at  all  but  one  site  where  the  control  group,  was  • 
limited  to  fdur  Anglo  and  two  Black, individuals  (See  Appendix  L). 
*»  ■ 

Occupations  for  those  respondents  who  were  employed  were  in  the 
areas  of  clerical  orgies,  service,  and  semiskilled  Tabor, for  both 
experimental  and  control  groups.    Family  income  was  also  similar  for 
both  group*  of  mothers  within  a  site.    However,  average  income  at 
different  -sites  ranged  from  $6,250  to  $9,800  per  year  as  a  result  of  , 
regional*  variations  in  wage  structure.    In  general,  the'  respondents* 
had  completed  elementary  school  and  in  most  cases  had  had  some  high 
school  education. 

7  Mean- family  .si zeCranged  across  sites  from  3,7  to  6.2  individuals 
an  average  of  three  of  whom  were  children.   The  children  of  these 
families  were  young;  their  ages  at  different  sites  ranged  from  5.4  to 
6.5  years. 
f  ^  I 

2'.     Parent  Attituttes  '      ' .  '  • 

Ar  shown  in  Table  16,  experimental  mothers  felt  that  greater  ' 
gains  h^flte  made  in  the, EngTOh  -ability  of  their  children  than  did 
mothers  jHnldren' receiving  onr^  those  educational  experiences  pro- 
vided by  ffie  -home  environment.    Similar  ratings  of  their  own  language 
ability  were  exhibited  by  experimental"  mothers  and  bpth  groups  of 
comparisort'mothers.   Although  all  groups  rated  their  own  language 
ability  as  superior  in  Spanish',' they  were  more  likely  to  instruct 
their  children  in' EViglfsh.   While  change  in  the  amount  of  formal  in- 
struction provided  by  .all  mothers  was  similar,  mothers  of  children, 
attending  Head  Start  centers  with  a  bilingual  curriculum  and  those  of 
control  children  enrolled  in  preschool  both  reported  providing  signi- 
ficantly more  instructional  playthings  than  did  mothers  of  children  \ 
not^ttending  preschools.  * 

•    All  sample  parents  were  highly  positive  toward  the  educational  . 
system  aod  bilingual  education  throughout  the  year.   Also.,  the 
mothers  had  similar  eduAjonal  aspirations  for  their  children;  inost 
hoped  for  a  college  edu^Won  for  their  childrln.    However,  preschool 
'  comparison  mo  ttiers  relate*  their  children's  elation*  more  directly 
to  career  preparation 'than  did  the  other  two- groups. 
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Table  16.   Comparison  of  the  attitudes  and  perceptions  of 

mothers  of  all  sample  children,  1>C 


HOT  HER  ASSESSMENT  MASSES 
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•  -ThtT predominant  feelings  about  the  curriculum  models  were  posi-« 
tive.  The  Injformal  interviews  conducted  by  the  fieldworkers  brought 
to  Tight  certain.. thoughts  which  provide  a  strong  endorsement  for  the 
btlingua^l  ^icujtural  curriculum  models. . 

^Eijpm  Spanish-preferring  parents:' 

xIt's'good  for  my  son  to  be  in  class  because  children  his  age 
learn  more  quickly  than  adults.    It's  like  my  husband  said: 
MEJ  Papa  habla  espaflol,  el  presidente  ya  hafcla  espartol  y 
nosotros  nada  <*e  ingles."    (The  Pope  speaks  Spanish,  the  * 
President  even  speaks  Spanish,  and  we  don't  Know  any  English.) 

^    I  want  my  daughter  to  speak  both  Spanish  and  English.  This 
cTass  (with'*  bilingual  curriculum)  is  good  because  I  know  my- 
"  sdlf  that  I  .had  .problems  going  to  college  without  a  good  know- 
•  ledge  of  English  and  rtow  my  Spanish  is  not  so  good  when  I  go 
back  to  Puerto  Rico, 

f  *  - 

From  English-preferring  parents: 

:  : 

I  want  E  tcTlearn  Spanish  and  I  would  like  to  learn  it  irjyself 
because  so  many  people  in  the  community  are  Spanish-speaking. 
I  really  enjoy  it  when  E  comes  home  and  tells  me  the  Spanish 
words  he's  learned  in  class. 
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C.     Teacher  Outcomes         \  •  N  <- 

*  r  i  9 

*  I  ' 

1.     Background  Characteristics 

Cannon  background  characteristics  shared  by  the  majority  of  the 
teacher  sample  were  female  sex  (32  of  33)  and  Hispanic  background 
(29  of  33 ):    For  the  most  part,  the  ethnic  make-up  of  the  teaching 
staff  reflected  that  of.the  Head  Start  students,  with  Puertp  Rican 
HTspanics  predominating"-^  ALERTA  I  and  Marcp  Abierto  TU  and  Mexican 
-Americans  at  all  other  sites.   Non-Hispanic  teachers  were  limited  to 
one  Black  .at  ALERTA  II  and  three  Anglos  a%  Nueyas  Fronteras  II.  . 
Jeachers  were  divided  in  language  preference.    Almost  one  half  of  the 

*  •      teachers  reported  speaking  English  most  of  the  time  in  a  range  of 
home,  scfeool,  a nd^, community  situations.    Only  four  teachers,  three 
of  whom  were  at  the  predominantly  Spanish-speaking  community,  of 

-   -Nuevas  Fronteras  I.,  expressed. a  Spanish  language  preference,.   Most  .■ 
.  .of  the  remainder  reported  that  they  spoke  Englished  Spanish  in    ^  ' 
equal  pr&portions.,  and  only  two  considered  themselves  to  have 
little  or  ho  ability  in  Spanish,    (see  Appendix  M) 

.   .  • 

Average  age  at  a  site  ranged  from  27  years  at  both  AMANECER  sites 
to  49.4  years  it  Nuevas  Fronteras  I.   These  same  age,  differences  were 
also  reflected  4r\  the  total,  years  of  residence  1n  the  united  States. 
'  Although  nearly  all  teachers  had  spent  most  of  their  lives  in 
the  United  States,  averages  per  site  varied  considerably*  Whereas 
all  the  teachers' at  both  Nuevas  Fronteras  sites  were  native  born, 
those  at  Urv  Marco  Abierto.  II  had  lived  an  average  of  12  years  oat-  . 

•  -    side  of  th&xontinental  U.S.   Length  of  residence  within  close  proxi- 
mity of  thOiead  Start  center  also  varied.    At  three  sites  (Nuevas  . 
Fronteras  ft ,  Un  Marco  Abi  erto  1 1 ,  and  Al erta>  1 1 ) ,  the  average  number 
of  years  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Head  Start  center  was  over  10  t 
whereas  at  four  other  sites  only  one  of  all  staff  members  at  each 
center  lived  tn  close  proximity.  ^ 

Although  the  average  (overall)  level  of  education  for  the  teach- 
ing staffs  was  about  one  and  one-half  years  of  college,  the  average 
'  years  of  schooling  at  individual  sites  ranged  from  a  minimum  Of  11  . 
years  at.Un  Marco  Abierto  II,  where  some  staff  members  had  not  com- 
ileted  high  school,  to  16  at  AtERTA'Ii:    The  majority  of  teachers  had 
acquired  a  CDA  credential**  or  child  center  permit,  and  one  teacher 

•  '     field  an  M.A.  degree.    Only  27*  of  the  teachers  reported  little  or  no 
,   *  previous  teaching  or  aiding  experience  (two  years  or  less).  More 

"  than  five -years  of  teaching  experience  was  the  norm  for  over  half  of 
the  sample,  .  ,  * 

2.     Teachar  Attitudes   ,  ^  t    '  .  . 

«  When  interviewed  informally  teachers  and  aides.were  generally 
quite -positive  toward  the  particular  bilingual  bicultural  preschool 
Curriculum  model  which  they  were  using.   They  liked  the  structure  and 

*  -  112 
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organization  which  the  model  -specified  schedules  and  classroom  manage— 
z  ment  techniques  brought  to  the  preschool  day  and  felt  that  the  chil-' . •'  \ 

.    |         dren  adapted  well  to  and  benefited  from  the  recommended  learning 

activities.    At  times,  hqwever,  especially.in  the  cfra  of' th6se      ,  *  .  f'. 
models  closely  tied  to  detailed  theoretical  bases,  they  expressed  un- 
certainty as  to  some- of  thegoals  of  those  models  or  the  most  appro- 
priate means  of  implementing  them.    Some  members  of  the  classroom 
i  staff  viewed  ^he  model's  emphasis  on  individualization  of  the  programs- 

to  the  developmental  needs  of  each  student  as  the  cause,,  of  paperwork 
and  planning  which  required  extra  hours  of  work  for  which  they,  were 
•  usually  not  reimbursed.    Although'the  problem  of  unpaid  work  hours 

'  remained  an  unresolved  administrative  problem,  teachers'  feelings  of 
doubts  regarding  their  understanding  of  the  models  seemed  to  be 
successfully  overcome  through  the  in-service  training  sessions  pro- 
vided by  the  model  developers  as  these  feelings  were  no  longer  voiced 
late  in  the  year.    Instructional  staff  especially  noted  the  value  of 
those  workshops  which  had  a  practical  component  allowing  them  to 
apply  specific  skills  'in  the  classroom  under  the  supervision  of  the 

*  trainer. 

« 

i  Teachers'  and  aides1-  general  attitudes  toward  bilingualism  and 

*  bilingual  education  as  assessed  by  a  questionnaire  remained  fairly 
constant  across- all  models,  as  evident  from  Table  17.    The  majority 

'  /  of  teachers"  continued  to  view  the  advantages  for  English-preferring 

V.  Hispanics  and  non-Hi's panics  as  well  as  Spanish-preferring  children  as 

<  being  primarily  in  the  area  of  Integrative  motivation;  that*  is,  such 

benefits  as  cultural  awareness,  intercultural  communication,  and 
self-enrichment  were  most  frequently  cited.    This  integrative  orienta- 
tion appeared  to  be  heightened  by  the  teachers*  experience  with  the 
bilingual  'preschooVmodel  -  as  is  evident  from  the  consistent  drop  in 
identification  of  pragmatic  benefits  or  instrumental  orientation  at 
the  end  of  the  preschool  year.    Teachers  consistently  differentiated 
between  bilingual  ism 'and  bilingual- education,  tending  to  attribute 
less  value  to  bilingual  education  for  totally  practical  purposes. 

*r  Where  teachers  and  aides. did  attribute  the  greatest  amount  of  prag- 

matic benefits  in  both  bilingualism  and  bilingual  education 
especially  in  the  area- of  employment  opportunities  T-  was  to  native 
Spanish-preferring  children,  although  there  were  no  major  differences 
in  the  perceived  benefits  by  language  preference  of  the  children. 
When  interviewed  informally  during  the  year,  teachers  summed  up  their 
feelings  as  follows; ' 

For  English-preferring  Hispanic  children: 

Being  aware  of  their  Hispanic  heritage  and  language  will  en-  ; 
able  children  to  develop  in  both  English  and  Hispanic  cultures.  » 
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Table  17.   Orientation  toward  bilingual  ism  and  bilingual  education- 
of  teachers  who  participated  *1n  the  experimental  Head  Start  • 
bilingual  blcul tural  "curriculum  models 
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1  "                                 '  • ' 
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Advantages  of  bilingual  education: 
Engl 1sh-preferrinq* students 
'Span1sn-preferr1ng  students' 
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82 
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W  the  purposes  of  P-s,ntation,att1tud1nal  ^  ^ted  to  bilingual  1^  ^SRK.SKlTO 
been  collapsed  to  two  constructs  .based  on  th^fijqu «™y  « tea  « £  ^  ^tlvatlon  refers 
-integrative"  nwtWatl on  established  by  Gar ^*"^a^r ,  "Jj;     "J1™"      ^  >e.,  fbr  educational 
to -attitudes  reflect™  a  view  o| anguag a   a  tool        s^alPr^J;J^$reiSon$  fbr  learning  a 
or  career  advancement  •       te  *t .mo   Vat  Ion  relates  to  a  .    o       gn»  characteri  sties  of 


or  career  advancement)     "Integrltl  veVmot  Vat  on  re  a  e s  jo  .  .  JJ-JJg-^  ^ characteristics"  of 
awareneis.  heightened  self-concept.  Intercul tural  communication,  etc.), 

2ln  the  questionnaire,  a  distinction  was  made  between  "being  bilingual and  the  "Importance  of  bilingual 
multicultural  curriculum"**  '  -t  ,'■■</ 

Percentage  totals  do  not  equal  lOO  due  to  two  responses  Indicating  "no  advantage"  ami  one  lack  of 
^  response.  ,  * 
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For  non-Hispanic  children *    v***'"4  t  ■' 

\*  '  »    ,\  » 

Children  can  understand  the.ij.'Hispanic  peers  and  there  is 
a  greater  degree  of , interaction.   The  cultural  differences 
would  be  understood  without-prejudice.  4 

•  '<• 

r     -For  Spari  sh-pref  enring  Hispanic  children:.^  > 

It  is  Important  for  native  Spanish  children  to  speak.  English 
in  this  country  because' more  often  than  not,  they  will  be  con- 
fronted with  only  Engl  tsh-speaking  persons  in  higher  positions.  , 

1    Children  get  a  better  self -concept  because  they  recognize  that 
speaking  Spanish  is  just  as  good  as  speaking  English.  This 
helps  them  learn  not  to  be  ashamed  of  theirjanguage. 

•  * 

Table  18  summarizes  changes  -in  teachers'  attitudes  toward  various 
language  models  over  the  course  of, the  preschool  year.    At  pretest, 
teachers  were  generally  more  favorable  tpward  the  use  of  home  and"  com- 
munity  language  rather  thari  textbooks  as  models. for  either  first  or 
second  language  development.    By  the  end  of  the  year,  however,    .    .  • 
teachers'  attitudes  toward  the  use  of  textbooks  had  become-  more  favor- 
able.   This  may  have  resulted  from  their  increased  familiarity  with  a 
variety  pf  texts  in  English  and  Spanish  as  a  resull_of  we1r#xp®p- 
erice  with  the  curriculum  models.    Although  only  one  model  provided 
specific  language  lessons-  as  pan  of  the  curriculum  package,\al1  en- 
couraged establishment  of  bilingual  book  corners  for  the  children.- 
When 'Interviewed  at  the  end  of  the.year  teachers  also,  with  theex- 
ception  of  second  language  development  .of  English-preferring  children , 
expressed  increasingly  positive  attitudes  toward' the  use  of  language 
as  spoken  in  the  community.   Although  the  attitudes  toward  use  of  the 
home  language  as  a  language  model-  remained,  predomihantly  positive, 
there  was  a  decrease  in  favorable  responses  ig  this  area.    Per c,ep- 
tions  of  less  than  perfect"  home  language  may  have  resulted  from  in- 
creased contact  Kith  parents^  Increased  teacher  awareness  of  chil- 
dren's language  usage  in  the  classrodm  based. on  £he  assessment  metn-  . 
ods  prescribed  byjgie  curriculum  models.  ) 

,   For  the"  most  part,  the  language  preference  of  the  child  j 
(English  vs.  Spanish  preferring)  djd  not  affect  teachers'  attitudes 
toward  different  language  varieties.  .Teachers  did,  however,  both  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year,  appear  to  place  greater  value  on 
English  textbooks. 

'    '   After  experience  with  the  preschool  curriculum  models,  all  pf 
the*  teacher  sample  continued  tp  view  parental  involvement  in  education 
as  important.    Ccwments  such  as  the  following  illustrate  this  feeling. 


Table  18.   Attttude*  toward  different  language  models 
of  teachers  who  participated  in  the  experimental  bead  Start 
bilingual  blcult'ural  curriculum  models . 
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Categories  coj.lapsed  from  a  5  point  scale  . 
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English  Spetklitg  Children' 
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Parents  can  help' with  the  daily  duties  like  tying  shoes,, 
getting  the  food,Tand  doing  things  at  home.    I  think  it  would 
have  been  nice  to  have  my  mom  involved  v(in  the  classroom). 
I  like  working  with  parents  but  some  consider  us  babysitters. 
It's  good  that  they  come  and  see  all  that  goes  on  in  the 
classroom.  i 

It's,  good  to  have  parents  working  in  the  classrooms,    I  wish 
'  more  of  them  would  come. 

As  shown  in  Table  19,  nearly  three  fourths  of  teachers'  responses 
various  aspects  of  parent  involvement  were  positive  or  very  positive. 
The  area  in  which  the  most  notable  favorable  change  in  teachers'  at- 
titudes occurred  was  in  their  more  positive  view  of  the  accuracy 
the  information  provided  by. parents.   This  probably  resulted  fro/ 
emohasis  of  all  the  models  on  teachers'  gathering  of  relevant  data 
frbm  parents  regarding  the  children's  home  life  and  language  ujfcge. 
The  least  favorable  responses  in  this  area  were  consistently  t*»n«» 
related  to  the  teachers'. personal  success  in-  involving  parent; 
their  children's  education.   Although,  there  were  clear  indicatt 
after  the  cotir'se  of  the  preschool  year  that  teachers  had  noy  nad^ 
success  in  involving  parents,  the  majority  of  these  responds  were 
•  f?5  JUiherJ^herephyslcal  isolation  of  the  sits  present  serious, 
obstacles  to  parent  in<olvement:   Teachers  also  showed^ decreased  en- 
thusiasm toward  the  idea  that  teachers  could  do  a.  better  job  with 
more  parent  participation.  _ 

D.     Degree  of  Implementation 

'       Each  experimental  classroom  was  assessed  on  the  degree  to  wfcich 
"the  suggested  procedures  of  a  curriculum  model  were  successfully  im- 
plemented.   The  principal  features  .of  each  model,  as  identified  in 
its  curriculum  guide,  were  assessed  through  the  use.  of  observational 
checklists.    In  addition,  ethnographic  notes  were  used  to  identify 
factors  outside  of  the  classroom  which' influenced  the  implementation 
process  at  each  site.    Five  areas:    schedule  and  organization,  physi- 
cal setting;  instructional  materials;  individual  behavior;  and  in- 
structional-strategies, were  assessed.   All  of  the  sites  were  some- 
what successful  in  implementing  a  model  and  the  overall,  degree  of 
implementation  was  generally  similar  for  the  two  replication  sites 
for  each  model.   Maximum  scores  for  all  classrooms,  however,  were 
slightly  more  than  one  half  of -the  total  points  possible  if  absolute 
implementation,, as  defined  by  the  observational  instruments,  were  to. 
be*achieved.   This-  finding,  together  with  those  of  the  more  ethno- 
graphic data,  suggests -that  an  Ideal  level  of  implementation  may  be 
difficult  to  achieve.    Given  the  impact  of  the  various  models,  how- 
ever, it  would  appear  thkt  the  curriculum  models  need  not  be  per- 
fectly implemented  to  be  effective. 
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Table  19.   Attitudes  toward  parent  involvement  of 
teachers  who  participated  in'the  experimental  Head  StarT 
bilingual  bicultural  curriculum  models. 
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The  overall  patterns  of  Implementation  and  the  results  related, 
to  the  five  general  categories  of  Implementation  differed  across _  ■ 
sites  a   the  emphasis  gtv#o  each  category  and  the   terns  which  made  up 
a  category  were  different  for  each  modeU   These  differences  are  dis- 
cussed 1n  subsequent  chapters  of  the  report.   A  number  of  factors, 
however,  were  found  to  consistently  Influence  the  Implementation  pro- 
cess primarily  1n  terms  of  their  effetft  on  specific  areas  or  catego- 
ries of  Implementation.  '  These  are  depicted  in  Figure  l."  . 

*  *  * 

1     Schedule  and  Organization.   That  aspect  of  programm1ng~most 
consistently  Implemented  across  ail  models  was  adherence  to  J  Panned 
schedule.   Teachers  generally  carried  out  activities  in  the  time 
planned  for  them.   At  some.sltes,  however,  there  was  a  tendency  to  re- 
ly on  one  or.  two  activities  (e.g.;  play  or  Targe  group)  at  the  end  of 
the  vear  when  the  children  were  anticipating  summer  vacation.  Vari- 
aUonfln tnl  amoYnt  of  time  devoted  to  specific  actlvlt  es  on  a  given 
5av°s  schedule  were  a  result  of  such  factors  as  late  arrival  of  buses 
at  the  more  Isolated  Head  Start  centers,  child  or  teacher  absences,  and 
behavloV  problems.   Changes  1n  the  schedule  Itself  were  elated  to 
facers  beyond  the  contr6l  of  the  teacher  such  as  equipment  breakdown, 
special  events,  and  adverse  weather  conditions. 

/     The  type  of  dally  session  (Ue.,  fill  day,  half-day  or  double 
session)  1n  which,  the  teachers  worked  affected  their  success    n  Imple- 
menting the  curriculum  models;    For  the  cases  studied,  a. single  half- 
Say  session  was  the  most  effective  type  of  teaching  situation  Teach- 
ers who  had  a  half-day  teaching  load  could  use  -the  remainder  of  their 
wSrk  day  for  planning;  completing. observational  forms  or  profiles  on 
the  children/ or  making  Home  visits,  depending  on  the ^emphasis of _a  f 
particular  model.   All  of  the  classroom  activities  "lied  for  by  a 
Lei  were  also  ca rrled- out j1n  full-day programs  am by  Jho"  teachers 
teaching  two  sessions  each  day."  Ancillary  "tlvltles  an.d  pape rwork 
associated  with  the  .curricula  were,  however,  seen  by  teachers  worKing 
with  such  schedules  to  suffer  owing  to  time  constraints. 

2     Physical  Setting.   With  one  exception,  alT  of  the  sttes  had  , 
suff4«ient  space  for  Implementing  the  curriculum  models     J  mpdejate- 
to-larae-s1ze  room  with  a  rectangular  shape  was  generally^  setting 
Sr  cUss  oS  Kvltles.   This  type  of  'envlronmertt  allowed  for  separj- 
tion  of  the  classroom  Into  model -specif 1c  learn  jg  centers  or  areas  and 
permitted  the  children  freedom  of  movement  1n  utilizing  the  space. 
Lack  of  space  at  one  site  forced  the  teachers  to  stress  ftracturad 
SlvlileS  and  emphasize  Standard  behaviors  In  carry  ng  out   r     1  on 
activities,  at  the  expense  of  free  play  or  ch1ld-1n1t1ated  activities. 

.  '    A  balanced  use  of  the  learning  areas  or  centers  was  often  diffi- 
cult to  achieve,  especially  during  less  structured  activities.  Most 
.  ch  Idren  had  a  favorite  area  to  which  they  gravitated  and  children  of 
different  sexes  generally  preferred  different  areas.    In  some  cases, 
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all  of  the  areas  called  for  by  a  model  were  not  present  owing  to 
funding  difficulties.  ♦ 


3.  Instructional  Materials.    Instructional  materials  provided  t 
by  the  model  developers  or  those  suggested  by  the  curricula  were  con- 
sistently used  by  the  teachers  at  all  sites.    Items  from  Hispanic  cul- 
ture were  lacking  at  some  sites.   At  those  sites  where  such  items  were 
present  they  were' use*  regularly  only  in  those  classrooms  with  homo- 
geneous Hispanic  populations.    Parent  participation  1n  the  classroom 
was  adversely  aVfected  at  some  sites  by  the  distance  of  the  Head  Start 
centers  from  their  homes  and  a  lack  of  transportation  to  the  sites. 
This  reduced  the  role  of  parents  as  a  resource  tn*  Implementing  b1- 
cultural  aspects  of  the  curricula.   Both  the  use.  and  variety  of  In,-  , 
structional  materials  Increased  after  in-service  training  sessions 
dealing  with  the' production  of  such  materials. 

4.  individual  Behavior.  •  Approaching  a  balanced  use  of  two  lan- 
guages in  the  classroom  proved  the  most  difficult  Implementation  goal 
to  reach.    BIlinguaT  teachers  tended  to  rely  on  one  language,  that 
which  corresponded  to  the  language  preference  of  the  majority  of  the 
student  population,  regardless  of  their  own  linguistic  preference. 
Even  at  those  sites  where  many  of  the  children  had  sonje  bilingual 
abilities,  the  language  used  1n  the  community  tn  which  the  P^eschools 
were  found  predominated  for  classroom  use.    Although  some  .models  did 
not  require  that  all  classroom  staff  be  bilingual,  monolingual  tea,ch- 
ers  could  not  always  respond -to  cWldren  1n  spontaneous,!  nteractlons. 
The  linguistic  Input  provided- to  Individual ' children  vaHed  with  the 
entry-level  abilities  of  the  children.   Spanfsh-preferrjhg  thildren 
with  some  .initial  ability  in  English  received.  Increasing  prgtlcMn 
EngUsh  throughout  the  year  and,  in'those  classrooms  where  EttgllSft 
predominated,  actually  demonstrated  a  decided  preference  for  Rising 
English  1n  the  classroom  context  at  the  end  of  the  year.    Spanish-  . 
preferring  children  who  demonstrated  no  ability  1n  English  at  pretest 
receive'a  Increasing  input  1n  that  language^but  1n  general  ma1nta1ned4 
th*e1r  preference  for  Spanish  1n  most  classroom  Interactions.   With  ^ 
the  exception  of  the  few  English-preferring  children  at  sites  where 
Spanish  was  the  predominant  classroom. language,  English-preferring 
children  received  direct  Input  only  in  English. 

^      5.  instructional  Strategies.   Carrying  out  the  model 's  direc- 
tives with  regard  to  language  instruction  or  practice  seemed  to  be 
that  aspect  of  programming  most  related  to, positive. child  outcomes. 
It  was  at  those  sites  where  the  teachers  most  consistently  followed 
the  model's  strategy  for  language  practice  that  significant  differ- 
ences between  experimental  and  comparison  Head  Start  children  were 
generally  found.  *It  appears,  however,  at  most  sites  that  English-  and 
Spanish-preferring  children  received  different  treatments  within  the 
~  context  of  a  bilingual  curriculum  model.    English-preferring  children- 
received  only  "instruction  in  their  second  language"  during  second 
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language  sessions  or  those  situations  structured  for  language  prac- 
t1*e.    Spanish-preferring  children  received  both,  "instruction  in  their 
second  language" -and  "second  language  medium  Instruction  ;  that  is,  tne 
the  Second  language,  English,  was  the  vehicle  used  for  convey  ng  most  . 
subject  matter.    In  addition,  teachers  using  models  recommending  lan-i 
guage  separation. encountered  difficulties  1n  maintaining  the  use  of 
a  single  langQage  during  language  sessions.   At  sites  where  profi- 
clency  with  the  second  language  was  very  low,  children  often- did  not 
understand  Wesson  conducted  entirely  1n  their  second  langauge  and 
"became  bored.»  At  other  sites  where  second  language  proficiency  of 
the  cjiildren  was  high,  they  often  persisted  1n<*peaktng  the  second 
language  even  when  the  teacher  was  conducting  the  session  in  their 
first  or  preferred  language.  \ 

'*  Staff  turnover  affected  the  .Instructional  strategies  employed  by 
the  teachers.    It  was  generally  Impossible  to  Carry 'out  small  (group 
or  language  sessions'  effectively  with  a  single  teacher,  and  new  per-. , 
sonnel  needed  time  to  adapt  to  a  curriculum  before,  they  were  able  to 
effectively  carry  out  the  lessons  as  the  models  directed.  Training 
sessions  proved  especially  valuable  In  providing  all  teachers  with, 
an  opportunity  to  practice  skills  targeted  by  the  models  as  important 
for  carrying  out  their  Instructional  strategies  and  In  ensuring  that 
the  teaching  personnel  had  understanding  of  and  confidence  In  the 
*  model .  * 

'  The  following  example,  taken  from  ^observer's  field  notes ,  -  ( 
serves  -to  Illustrate  a  number  of  the  common  elements  In  the  teacneps 
efforts  to  Implement  the  various  curriculum  models.* 


a      Five  Spanish-preferring  children  are  sitting  with  the 
teachers  in.  a  circle  1n  an  area  often  used  for  language 
activities.   The  teacher,  M1ss  Huerta,  asks  Donna  In 
Spanish' to  tell  her  the  color  of  an  o»ange  be^d  she  Is 
holding  tn  her  hand.   The  child  responds  correctly, 
"Anaranjado."    The  teacher  then  holds  up  a  purple  bead 
arid  Donna  says,  "Purple."   M1ss  Huerta  says,  "Purple- 
muy  bleu  Donna.   iY  en  espanol?"  ■  Ddnna  responds,  Green, 
wheceapon  the  teacher  asks  another  child,  "Y  en  espafiol , 
Ray?"    Ray  answers,  "Triangle."    The  teacher  begins  to 
'distribute  beads  to  each  child.   Ruth,  on  receiving  hers 
begins  tossing  It  In  the  air.  'It  slips  through  her  small 
flngtrs  and.  rolls  on  the  floor  where  It  1s  retrieved  by 
Donna.    Ruth  commands,  "Gimme  it,"  «and  after  first  refus- 
ing, Donna  accedes  to  her  demand.    Juan,  sitting  next  tp 
Donna,  taps  Ms-bead  on  the  floor  and  says,  »It'$  hard 
As  Miss  Huerta  passes  out  more  beads  Juan  states,    No,  i 
don't  want  no  colors."   When  the  teacher  atts  Juan  the 
color  of  his  bead  he  correctly  asserts,  "Verde,    but  con- 
tinues with  his  protest:    "I  don'tvwant  no  colors  Inside 
■there."   M1ss  Huerta,  slightly  exasperated,  states, 
"1  Nona's  Donna  va  a  jugar  en  las  areas!" 


s 
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*    Here  a  first  language  lesson  for  Spanish-preferring  children  took 
place  as  scheduled  in  an  area  riorma.lly  used  for  such  a  lesson.  The 
Children  interacted  with  materials  but  these  were  npt  especially  repre 
sentative  of  Hispanic  culture.    As  was  the  case  for  all  models,  the 
adSlt-airected  activity  provided  a  context  to  review  concepts  speci- 
fically those  related  to  color.,  The  teacher  .used  a  concrete  object  - 
colored  beads  -  to  stimulate  the  discussion  of  an  abstract  concept. 
Th%  teacher  conducted  almost  the  entire  less6n  in  Spanish,   As  • 
-  happened  frequently,  at  many  sites,  ho«ever,«*ven  (he  Spanish-prefer' 
AZ  children^  tended  to  answer  spontaneously  and  even  converse^ 
thenselvft  in  English,  thus  preventing  a  balanced  use  of  the  two 
languages. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1These  three  tests  we/e  chotfen  as  they  appear  to  be  the  most  con- 
-  si stent  measures  and  because  on  all  of  them  children  were  tested  in 
both  English  and  Spanish. 

2It  may  be  argued  that  collasping  across  all  children  may  result  in 
one  or  two  sites  accounting  for  the  significant  differences.  However, 
the  qualitative  results  were  similar  at  all  sites  and  across  tne 
three  sites  where  cell  size  was  sufficient  to  run  quantitative 

•  analyses  controlling  for  site  generally  similar  results  were  found. 

3Despite  the  preference  for  English  exhibited  by  a  number  of  the 
Spanish-preferring  children,  as  a  group  they  reached  the  level  of 
their  English-preferring  classmates  only  in  English  comprehension. 
Significant  differences  favoring  English-preferring  experimental 
children  over  Spanish-preferring  experimental  children  with  some 
pretest  knowledge  of  English  and  favoring  English-preferring  com- 
parison thildren  over  their  Spanish-preferring  counterparts  were 
found  on*both,EMLU  and  PSIE. 

4The  characteristics  of  each  site  at' which  observations  of  subsume 
children  were  made  are  discussed  in  the  sections  on  the  individual 
model s . 

5The  exceptions  to  these  patterns  were  what  might  ^t^ed  the  "non- 
talkers"  and  the  "good  language  learners"  (Rubin,  1975).   The  non- 
SlteM-  were  thosfchildrin  who,  despite  teachers   efforts  to  dr#w 
Sem  SSt Rarely  Ipoke  in  the  classroom.The  "good  language  learners" 
weVe  tho  e  drtlWi.  who  despite  entering  the  Head  Start  jjrogr. 
with  little *r  no  demonstrated  productive  ability  in  their  second 
language,  sought  out  situations  to  practice  their  second  language 

.    It  was 'these  few  children  who  by  the  second  observation  period  were 
usuallv  observed  limiting  their  interactions  with  peers  to  Engl  sh. 

.    Together!  ttosTtwo  types  of  children  accounted  for  approxynately, 
15%  of  the  Spanish-preferring  subsample. 

60f  the  19  Spanish-preferring  subsample  children  for  whom  t*st  scores 
are  available,  five  demonstrated  some  product  ve  ability Mn  their 
second  language,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ^^  '^'rfnHna  the  first 
Only  one  of  this  group  did  not  interact  in  English  during  the  first 

observation  period. 

7FourW"  of  the  19  Spanish-preferring  subsample  children  foghorn  ' 
test  scores  aVe  available  began  the  year  with  a  0.0.  EMLU.   On  y  one 
of  these  children  was  observed  interacting  in  English  at  the  first 
observation  pteriod.  *  f  t 
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ehaviors  related  to  language  development  are  divided  into  two 
general  areas:    linguistic  competence' and  functional  competence., 
LINGUISTIC  COMPETENCE  refers  to  those  categories  identified  as 
cross-model  objectives  that  reflect  mastery  of  the  basic  structural 
patterns  of  the  language  (e.g.  complete/incomplete  sentences;  plural 
nouns;  negative  and  interrogative  forms;  present,  past,  ^nd  future 
tenses;  and  grammatically  incorrect  usage).    FUNCTIONAL  COMPETENCE 
relates  to  those  categories  identified  as  cross-model  objectives 
that  reflect  the  purposes  for  which  language  is  used  within  various 
sociolinguistic  contexts  (e.g.  description  of  self,  others,  and  . 
feelings;  telling  of  a  story/event;  verbal  instruction). 

9Half  of  the  children  increasing  their  use  of  incomplete  sentences 
were  from  one  site  where  all  but  one  subsample  child  entered  school 
with  little  or  no  productive  ability  in  English. 

10Behaviors  related  to  the  areas  of  concept  development  arenas  follows; 
VISUAL  DISCRIMINATION  -  identification  Of .objects,  of  attributes 
or  properties  of  an  object,  and  of  likeness  and  difference  among 
objects;  SERIATI0N/SEQUEN6ING  -  arrangement  of  objects,  letters  or 
numbers  in  a  sequence,  description  of  the  relationship  of  sequenced, 
items,  and  identification  of  the  correct  sequence  of  numbers;  MATCHING/ 
CLASSIFY CATION/GROUPING  -  sorting  and  matching  of  objects,  description 
of  relative  quantity;    SPATIAL  AND  TIME  RELATIONS  -  demonstration  or 
description  of  the  relative  position  of  things  and  the  use  of  clocks  • 
to  mark  the  passage  of  time;  SYMBOLIC  REPRESENTATION  -  use  of  materials 
symbolically,  creation  of  drawings  or  paintings,  imitation  of  action^ 
and  sounds,  and  identification  of  abstract  symbols;  UTILIZATION  OF 
OBJECTS  -  identification  of  purpose  or  correct  utilization  of  object's. 

^Of  the    19     Spanish-preferring  subsample  children  for  whom  test 
scores  are  available,  six  began  the  year  with  some  knowledge  of  English 
concepts  (Pretest  PSIE  scores  £4).    All  of  the  six  were  observed 
receiving  practice  in  English  concepts  at  the  first  observation  period. 
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Behaviors  comprising  the  areas  related  to socioemotional  behavior 
are  as  follows:    SCHOOL  READINESS  -  participation  and  non-participation 
in  group  activity,  cooperation  and  lack  of  cooperation  with  others, 
compliance  and  non-compliance  with  directions,  sharing  or  taking  turns 
and  refusal  to  share  or  take  turns,  and  distracting  other  chiWren; 
SELF  ESTEEM  -  demonstration  of  pride  in  accomplishments,  communication 
of  capability  to  master  new  situations,  crying  gnd  throwing  tantrums; 
MOTIVIATION  -  independent  completion  of  activity,  reception  of  praise 
to  maintain  interest  on  task,  reception  of  discipline  to  maintain 
interest  on  tasjc. 


l3Throughout  the  text,  names  for  all  individuals  are  pseudonyms, 
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U0f  the  16  English-preferring  children  for  whom  test  scores  are  avail- 
able 14  began  the  year  with  a  0:0  SMLU.   Three  of  these  were  observed 
using  Spanish  at  the  first  observation  period.   Of  the  two  that  did 
have  a  SMLU,  one  did  not  Interact  In  Spanish  during  the  first  obser- 
vation period. 

15CDA  training  1s  Intended  to  prepare  child  care  personnel  to  assume  • 
direct  responsibility  four. dally  activities  1n  child  care  programs 
such  as  Head  Start,  day  care,  nursery  schools,  and  other  pre-senool 
programs. 
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IV 

HIGH/Scb^E: '-UN  MARCO i  ABIERTO         .  } 


The  High/Scope  model  1s  a  cognitivejy  oriented  curriculum  that 
emphasises  children's  active' learning  through  developmental ly  grounded 
key  experiences.   A  "plan-do-review"  process  encourages  chvldren  to 
exercise  control  over  decision  making  by  developing  probTem-^oJvIng 
strategies  and  goal-oriented  behavior.    An  abundance  of  materials  en- 
courages exploration,  while  open-ended  questions  stimulate  creative 
thought.    Un  Marco  Ablerto,  the  bilingual  bi cultural -adaptation  of  the 
High/Scope  model,  also  iricludes  the  goals  of  second  1 anguage" learning- 
and  multicultural  familiarity.   The  model's  approach  to  language 
learning  1s  "n*uraF  in  the  sense  that  language  is-Jntegrated  *1th  on- 
going activities  rather  than  developed  through  scheduling  of  first  or 
second  language  sessions.   The  balanced  use  of  two  languages,  including 
concurrent  translation,  further  encourages  the  model's  atms  for  cog- 
nitive development,  language  development,  a/id  learning  through  key 
experiences., 

This  chapter  describes  the' results  of  the  JuSrez  and  Associates 
evaluation  of  the  Implementation  of  High/Scope's  Un  Marfc^blerto  at 
two  Head  Start  centers,  Site  I  1n  East  Los  Angeles-,  California,  and 
Site  II  1n  Milwaukee, Wisconsin^  Discussion  of  the  data  1s  presented 
1n  three  sections  which  correspond  to  the  overall  evaluation  goals. 
The  first,  impact  of  the  model ..cdncerhs  the  effects  of  the  Un  Marco 
Abierto  curriculum  on 'the  three  study  sample  groups  —  Head  Start 
children,  parents,  and  teachers.   The  second  section  of  the  chapter 
discusses  the  degree  to  which  the  two  replication  sites  and  their  res- 
pective classes  were  observed  to  fulfill  the  alms  of  the,H1gh/Scope  Un 
Marco  Ablerto  model.    A  summary,  and  consideration  of  the  feasibility  of 
transfer  of  the  Un  Marco  Abierto# model  1s  found  1n  the  third  section 
of  this  chapter.  .  — ,  N 

A.     Impact  of  the  Model  •  .  . 

What  follows  1$*^  detailed  discussion  of  xhildren's  test,  perfor- 
mance and  their  observed  verbal  interactions  and  behaviors  in  the 
classroom.    Changes  1a. attitudes  of  parents  and  teachers  as  reflected 
through  interviews  and  questionnaires  are  also  discussed. 
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1.  .  Child  Outcomes 


a.  Sample  of  Childreij 

One-hundred- twenty-eight  children  were  administered  the  / 
battery  of  standardized  tests.     Thirty-four  of  these  children  were 
enrolled  in  the  East  -Los  Angeles  Head  Start  using  the  Un  Marco  Abiertp 
model;  33  comparison  group  children  attended  a  nearby  Head  Start.  The 
Milwaukee  site  had  38  children  1n  the  Un  Marco  Abierto  program,  a 
comparison  group  of.  12  children  in  a  Home-Based  Head  Start  program, 
and  another  «fl  who  did  not  attend  a  preschool .   A  complete  discussion 
of  the  comparison  groups  is  presented  in  a  subsequent  section  of  this 
chapter.  '  •  •  * 

The  sample  children  at  the  two  sites  differed  in,  certain  charac- 
teristics (see  Appendix  N  ).    There  were  relatively  equal  numbers  of 
boys  and  girls  in  the  Bast  Los  Angel es^ experimental  and  comparison 
^groups,  but  boys  outnumbered  girls  in  the  Milwaukee  comparison' group. 
Roughly  60%  of  the  Los  Angeles  experimental  group  was  Spanish  pre- 
ferring, compared  to  70%  of  the  comparison  group,  although  all  but  two 
children  (bothy  in  the  experimental  site)  were  Hispanic.    In  Milwaukee, 
about  45X  of  the  experimental  children  were  Spanish  preferring,  com- 
„  •    pared  to.87«  of  the  comparison  children.,  This  difference  was  due  to 
the  six  Anglo  children*^  the  experimental  sample,  whereas  all 
comparison  children  were  Hispanic. 

b.  Test  Resul ts 

(1)    Spanish-preferrina  Children.    At  both  sites  the  standard- 
•    ized  tests  were  administered  to  children  participating  in  the  Un  Marco 
Abierto  model  as  well  as  to  groups  of  comparison  children.    Cell  size 
/  was  sufficient  to'  allow:  a  comparison  of  Spanish-preferring  children 

across  the  two  sites,   A  number  of  differences  were  found  on  the 
.  measures  between  the  Spanish-preferring  samples  at  the. two  sites. 
When  the  effects  for  site  were  controlled  for  in  the  statistical  anal- 
.    ysts,  significant  differences  favoring  the  children  participating  . 
^the  Un  Marco  Abierto  model  were  found.  (Table  20).  ^ 

The  analyses  reveal  that  all  significant  differences  favored  the 
\j  experimental  group  over  their  comparison  group  counterparts.  The 

effect  of  the  model  was  most  evident  for  Spani shr preferring  children 
on  English  language  measures.    Despite  the  fact  that  the  comparison 
*    "*  grouB  was  also  receiving  a  Head  Start  treatment  from  bilingual  teachers, 

'  "  th/Un  Marco  Abierto  children  showed  greater  gains  on  three  of  the  four 

"    mefcures  given  in  English.    These  measures  were  English  Language  Acqui- 
sition, 'English  Comprehension,  and' Concept  Development. ^  In  addition, 
the  Spanish-preferring' experimental  children  demonstrated" significant 
jjpins  over  the  Spanish-preferring  comparison  children  on  the  Narration 
Description  Scale  in,  Spanish.1 
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20,  Un  M*rw  At>t?rto  Motel  leyel  AMCOVA  and  ANQVA  results 

for  Spanlsh^referrlng  children,   Experimental  and  comparison 

Head  Start  children  at  both- sites  were  compared  on  six  constructs 
,  controlling  for  #ie  effect  of  site. 
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lt was  also    possible  to  contrast  the  Spanish-preferring  • 
children  at  the  Un  Marcd  Ablerto  site  In  East  Los  Angeles*  with  their  > 
comparison  group  1n  terms  of  entry-level  abilities  in  English  on 
selected  test  measures.   As  can  be  seen  from^fele  21  ,  results  are 
consistent  with  those  found  for  all  Spanish-preferring  children  ex- 
perlenclng  the  Un  Marco  Ablerto  curriculum  model.   Significant  > 
differences  favoring  the  experimental  children  were  found  on  two  of 
tie  thrSe  English  measures  ~  English  Comprehension  and  Concept^evelop- 
ment  "   On  the  third  English  measure  -  Engl  sh  Acquisit  on  --  Jignlfl- 
SSt  differences  between  the  Spanish-preferring  groups  with  d1 ffer ent 
entry  abilities  in  English  were  found.   These  results  suggest,  as  do 
those  presented  earlier,  that  experience  1n  a  bilingual  blcultural 
program  "lowed  children  who  entered  school  with  little  or  no  English 
ability  to  make  up  Initial  differences  on  these  constructs  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  significantly  outperformed  similar  comparison  children'. 
On  the  measure  which  required  greater  verbal  command  of  the  second 
language,  however,  they  tontfnued  to  lag  behind  those  children  who  J 
entired  the  classroom  with  some  command  of  English.   The  Un  Marco  Ablerto 
children  also  outperformed  the  Head  Start  comparison  children on  the  jeasure 
of  Spanish  Acquisition  suggesting,  as  do  the  results  at  the  model  level 
which  favor  the  Spanish-preferring  children  1n  Spanish,  that  this  .bi- 
lingual blcultural  curriculum  1s  also  contributing  to  development  In 
the  first  language.  ^ 

(2)-  FnoHsh-preferring  Children,    Owing  to  a  lack  of  Engllsh- 
oreferr  ng  comparison  children  at  the  Milwaukee  site,  no  model  level _ 
SnSly^Ts  couldbe  carried  out  for  the  English-preferring  children.  As 
can  be  seen  from  Table  22,  no  significant  differences  were  found 
favoring  either  the  English-preferring  children  at  Site  I  or/the 
English-preferring  Head  Start  children  to  whom  they  were^compa red  This 
suggests  that  there  was  no  price  to-be  paid  1n  terms  of  ^^"Suage 
deve-opment  by «ngl1sh-preferr1ny  children  ?ho  participate^  the  Ur 
Marco  Ablerto  bilingual  blcultural  model.    Similarly,  no  significant 
differences  favoring  either  group -were  found  on  the  measures  adm  nls-  . 
?ered  in  Spanish.    Consistent  with  the  classroom  observation^ 
suggested  that  the  English-preferring  children  1n  the  Un  Marco  Ablerto 
classrooms  had  very  little  practl ce  *1 th  the  second  language,  posttest 
scores  on  a  number  of  Spanish  measures  remained  at  zero. 

an  insufficient  number  of  English-preferring  comparison 'child- 
ren wasftnind  at  Milwaukee,  the  19  English-preferring  experimental 
children™  this  site  were  also  compared  to  the  English -preferring  Head 
-Start  comparison  group  at  East  Los  Angeles.   As  can  be  seen  from, ;Table23. 
results  were  generally  similar  to  those  found  at  Site  I.   No  significant 
different  between  the  two  groups  were  found  on  any  of  the  language  pr  . 
concept  measures  1n  either  language.   The  comparison  children  did,  how- 
ever  Derform  significantly  better  than  the  experimental  group  on  the 
measured  ScloeWtlonal  Behavior.    In  addition,  with  a  third  group 
iS  the  statistical  model  the  experimental  children  at  East  Los  Angeles 
performed  significantly  better  than  their  comparison  group  on  the 
measure  of  English^  Concept  Development. 


Table  21.   Un  Marco  Ablerto  Site  J  comparison  trf  fpanlsh-- 
preferring  cMWren  grouped  by  English  entry  level  ability. 
Experimental  and  comparison  Head  Start  children  were  com- 
pared  on  selected  constructs ,1  t  ^7^ 
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tiiu-zk  Un  Marco,  Ablerto  Site  I  ANCOVA_and  ANOVA  results  for 
English-preferring  children.   Experimental  and  comparison  Heed 
Start  children  were  compared  jn  six  constructs. 
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c.    Classroom  Observations 


Focused  observations  of  a  subset  of,  11  children  were  conducted 
at  three  points  in  time  over  the  school  year  at  Un  Ma/co  Abierto  I.  . 
The  observations  of  the  preschooTers,  six  of  whom  were  Spanish-prefer,  I 
ring  and  five  of  whom  were  English-preferring,  were  then  coded  for  J>e-  , 
haviors  that  had  earlier  been  identified  as  cross-model  objectives  n\ 
the  areas  of  language,  concept  jdevel  opmentf  and:  socioemotional  develop- 
ment.   Frequency  counts  of  these  observational  protocols  and  samples  or  ^ 
classroom  interactions'  provfde  dimensions'  of  process  and  quality  • 
against  which  to  view  the  test  results.  ^ 

(1)    Language  usage.    Figure  2  shows  the  overall  language -usage  ^ 
for  subsample  children  during  each  of  the  three  observation  periods. 
Although  Spanish-preferring  children  received  extensive  practice  in 
the  use  of  Spanish  throughout  the  year,  there  was  a  general  trend 
toward  more  English  use  overtime  (30%  to  48%).  English-preferring 
children,  on  the  other  hand,  received  almost  no  practice  in  Spanish  as  . 
more  than  99%  of  their  verbal  ^interactions  occurred  in  English  at 
each  observation,  period.        "  ,  * 

An  examination  of  the  experiences  of  Indi vTcTTial  Spanish-preferring 
children  suggests  that  practice  in  the .second  language  early  in  the  year 
was  limited  to  those  children  who  entered  the  Head  Start  center  with 
some  verbal  ability  in  English  as  measured  by  their  average  MLU  on  the 
Bilingual"  Syntax' Measure.    As  can  be  seen  from' Table  24  ,  Jose, 
Carolina,  and  Lea  used  some  degree  of  English  m  the  classroom  at  the 
first  observation  period;  the  latter  showed  a  slight ;feference-  . 
for  English  even  at  this  earTy  date.    By  the  end  of  the  year  al  three 
children  could  be  classified  as  English-preferring  in  the  largely  . 
English  language  environments  of  the  Un  Marco  Abierto  classrooms. 
They  did,  however,  continue  to  perform-  better  on  most  Spanish 
measures  at  the  posttest. 

The  interactions  of  the  three  children  and  the  direct  verbal 
input  thev  received  reflected  their  increasing  use  of  English. 
Early  In  the  year  most  of  the  input  supplied  by  peers  to  all  three 
Children  and  by  teachers  to  two  of  the  three  children  in  their  indi- 
vidual interactions  was  Spanish.   By  midyear  almost  all  of  the  input 
received  by  Lea  and  slightly  over  half  of  that  received  by  the  other 
two  children  was,  in  English.   This  trend  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
year  when  at  .lea^st  70*  of  the  input  given  directly  by  teachers  and 
50%  of  that  supplied  by  peers  tq,any  of  the  children  was  in  English 
(see  Table  25).      .         •  , 

Crispine,  an  additional  Spanish-p^f  erring, subsample  child, 
although  entering  the  program  w1tH  little  demonstrated  ability  in  the- 
•second  language  (as  shown  by  the  test  results)  showed  incremental 
change  similar  to  that  of  hjs  more  bilingual  classmates. •  He  also 
35  to  interact  with  English-speaking  children  as  the  year  Progressed 
At  midyear  tie  wis  observed  responding  to  queries  in  his  second  language 
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-  Figure  2.   Classroom  observations  of  child  language  use 
were  obtained  for,  a  subsample  of  Spanish-preferring  and 
Engl ish-pVef erring  children  during-*Fall ,  Winter,  and 
Spring.   The  figure  below  shows  the  proportion  of  Spanish 
and  English, use  in  Un  Karco  Abierto  subsample  children's 
language^over  time.  » 
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...  .wt  in  Fnalish  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  he  would  often 

SS^jftssriwS  sss.  ssa. 

period  to  67%  in  English  at  the  final  observation. 

The  final  two  Spanish-preferring  children,  Victoria  and  Irma, 
entlred the  program  With  abilities  similar  to. those  of  Cri spine. 
They,  however,  as  evident  from  Table  24  ,  received  1  .v5lSj]rSuv 
JSfte  ^language.   Victoria  was  a  shy  child  who   ad  .diff  eulty  - 
adjusting  to  the  classroom  and  generally  avoided  speaking  at  all.  in 
attempting  to  draw  her  out,, both  teachers  andpeers  spoke  to  her- ex- 
clufiSe  v9in  Spanish  throughout  the  first  tttTobservation  P^iods. 
Bv  the  final  observation  piriod  the  child  Had  begun  to  Participate  to 
Greater  deg?ee  in  classroom  activities  and  thereby  came  into  contact 

K3&?  wows  ttfigir 

oreferred  language  increased  for  four  of-the  six  children K see  «PF« 
dix  0  )     The  tw  children  for  whom  this  trend  did  not  ^d  true  were 
thn*p  who  were  rising  English  almost  exclusively  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

rate  arsa  s&s  .Uxs| r  • 

breatest  increase  in  English  usage,  Carolina,  Crispine,  and  Lea,  aiso 
ttneral^ 

3e  increases  in  English  usage,  tended  to  show  gains  1n 


ERIC 


in  the  area  of 

diverse  as  Sat  of  the  othlr  children  exhibiting  similar  increases 
in their  use  of  English.    Victoria,  the  child  who  was  slow  tc )  adapt  to 
the  classroom  environment,  .obtained  some  pr actice;with  complete  senten 
ces   the  present  tense, and  interrogative  form  by  the  third  observation  , 
per  od     Those  four  children  who  Hwwed  *he  greatest  increase  in  I 
English  usage  also  exhibited  th€  greateffre  a  ive  gain i the  ^ 
practice  of  functional  competencies.   Their  increased  Practice  was 
Observed  to  occur  principally  in  the  areas  of  self-description,  and 
verbal  instruction. 

All  Enqlish-pref erring  children  appear  to  have  had  very 
similar  exSer  ences  in  the  Un  Marco  Abierto  classrooms".    They  inter-  „ 
Icted  pri^T'n  English  throughout  the  year.   The  verbal  input  * 
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that  they  received  from  both  teachers  and  English-speaking  peers  was 
also  principally  Tn  English.    (Table  25  shows  that  between  91*  and  100« 
of  all  Input  directed  at  the  Individual  children  was  1n  English.) 
The  number  of  areas  of  linguistic  competence  which  the  children 
practiced  Increased  for  all  of  them  over  the  year.    The  most  general 
trends,  shown  1n  Appendix  P    ,  were  increased-practlce  with^complete  sen- 
tences, where  four  out  of  five  children  Improved,  and  use  of  the  past 
tense,  where  all  children  showed  gains.    There  was  «lso  a  tendency  by  all 
children  to  use  more  grammatically  Incorrect  utterances  over  the  year 
as  the  children  diversified  their  .speech.    Functionally,  trends 
similar  to  those  observed  with  the  Spanish-preferring  children  were 
found.    Consistent  with  the  model's  practice  of  ajtructured  session 
for  recall iTSfl  the  day's  events,  most  children  increasingly  described 
themselves  and  their  feelings  over  the  year.    All  but  one  child  also 
provided  more  verbal  Instruction,  an  ability  emphasized  by  the  model, 
as  the -year  went  on. 

In  the  area  of  language. comprehension  and  recall,  although  , 
observations  for  Individual  children  were  limited  owing  to  the  lack 
of  emphasis  on  circle  time,  the  children's  language  use  patterns  were 
similar  to  those  observed  1n  general  (see  Appendix  Q .).   The. f our 
Spanish-preferring- children  who  greatly  Increased  their  Tisage  of 
English  1n  the  classroom  went  from  recalling  entirely  1n  Spanish  to  re- 
calling almost  completely  1n  English.    For  two  of  the  children  there 
was.,  however,  an  accompanying  Increase  in  Incorrect  responses  In 
English,  suggesting  that  despite  responding  m  English,  these  children 
misinterpreted  much  of  what  they,  heard.    Victoria  and  I  ma  continued  to 
use- only  Spanish  when  practicing  compreHens i on/recall  skills  and  an 
of  the  English-preferring  children  on^y  spoke  English  In  these 
endeavors.  ' 

The  behaviors  of  children  of  both  groups  which  were  related  to 
cress-model  goals  in  the  area  of  language  comprehension/recall  occurred 
largely  during  observations  of  the  recall  activity.    As  would  be  ex-- 
pectedt  given  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  circle  time  at  Un  Marco  Ablerto  I, 
most  of  the  responses  related  to  providing  Information  about  the  class- 
room or  home,  an  ability  emphasized  1n  the  recall  activity  Lacking 
was  identification  of  sounds,  voices,  and  rhymes  which, would  be 
practiced  during  circle  time. 

The'Veatest  amount  of  child  language  production  throughout  the 
year  consistently  occurred  during  the  activities  of,p1anning,  small 
group,  and  recall.   This  would  be  expected  because  teachers  emphasTzed 
language  expansion  through  questions  during  these  actlyltles. 
A  sample  of  instructional  interactions  for. two  Spanish-preferring  ^ 
subsample  children  illustrates  €he  two  major  trends  in. learning;  exr 
perience  of  individual  students  of  this  language' preference.- 

•  Jose,  one  of  the  children  who  showed  a.  great  increase  in  his 
Engl 1sh~uiage' over  the  year,  was  an  attractive  child  with  straight  . 
black  hair  and  forge  brown  eyes.    He  was  extremely  active  and  at  times 
aggressive,  often  taking  the  lead  in-organizing  games  among  h^s.  peers. - 
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Althouofi  he  was  generally  well  behaved  1n  the  classroom,  Josl's  eager- 
ness /o  participate  in  group  situations  sometimes  caused  him  to  speak 
ouVfrf  turn  and  distract  other  children.  £n  the  pretest  he  performed 
better  on  all  Spanish  measure's  but  also  exhlMfSd  some  verbal  ability 
and  understanding  of  English.   Early  in  the  year  his  preferred  language 
in  the  classroom  was  also  Spanish,  as  noted  in  a  planning  activity. 

*    •  - 

Teacher:   What  area?  .  .  .  iQui  Srea?- 
JosS     :    Area  tranquil  a. 
Teacher:    ICen  que"  vas  a  jugar? 
JosS     :   Con  esbs.  m         •  . 

,( Points  to  some  balls  of  string.) 
Teacher:   What  are  you  going  to  do? 
JosS     :   Ponerlos  en  una  cinta. 
j      Teacher:   Put  them  on  a  string. 
7       Jose"     :    Con  bolitas  de  contar. 

Teacher:   Counting  balls  .  .  .^anything  else? 
"  Jose"     :     \ Fails  to  respond  to  the  teacher,  but 
goes  to  get "symbols  requested  by  other 
children.)       >  • 

Mere  although' the  teacher  made  repeated  attempts  to  elicit  res- 
ponses in  English  through  similarly  structured  WH  questions  and 
simultaneous  translation,  JosS  persisted  in  answering  in  Spanish.  His 
responses  were,  however,  appropriate  to  the  questions,  revealing  hi 
comprehension  of  EngHsh.   The  teacher  used  this  comprehension  to  . 
provide.  JosS  with  vocabulary  through  the  continued  translation  of 
his  utterances  in  Spahish. 

fiy  midyear  JosS's  productive  ability  in  English  had  expanded  to  • 
where  he  often  spontaneously  responded  with  incomplete  English  utter- 
SSI.  even  5  JKtlKf  addressed  to  him  Vi  Spanish  by  the  teacher.  He 
still,  however,  exhibited  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  basic  English 
vocabulary  and  tended  to  language-switch  back  to  Spanish  to  fill   n  for 
unlearned  lexical  items,   The  exchange  below,  recorded  during  a  planning 
activity  in  March,  shows  this  behavior: 


Teacher:  iQuS  vas  a  hacer?  1  ' 

JosS     :  A  house.  ' 

Teacher:  4fluS  vas  a  hacer? 

JosS     :  Una  casa  con  dos  ventanas,  it  gonna 

'  have  five  doors,  un  techo. 

.      Teacher:  How  do  you  say  it  in  English? 
JosS     :      (No  response.) 

As  the  end  of  the  year  approached,  JosS  demonstrated  a jreatly 
improved  vocabulary  in  English  as  well  as  an  ability  to  effectively 
handle  a  variety  of  functions.    Another  planning  sequence,  from  June, 
typifies  JosS's  speech  after  nine  months  in  the  Un  Marco  Abierto 
program.  -  . 

I  •  \ 
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Teacher:   What's  yoirr  plan? 

Jose    :   Block  area. 

Teacher:   What, are  you  going  to  do? 

Jose"     :   Mate  a  house,  use  wooden  blocks.  ; 

(PpJ^ts  to  hollow  blocks.) 
Teacher:   What  are  those? 
Jose*     :   Domino  blocks. 
Teacher:    No,  hollow. blocks.   What  are  you 

going  to  put  in  your  house? 
Jose     :   Windows,  doors,  roof,  and  chimney  .  .  . 

that's  all. 
Teacher:    Do  you  have  a  second  plan? 
'       Jose"     :      (Nods  his  head  affirmatively.) 
Teacher:   What  is  it? 

Jose"     :   Quiet  area.    I  want  theJU**le  sticks. 
Teacher:   Show  me  the  ones. 
Jose     :      (Gets  up  and  points  to  the  box^ 
of  rbds. 

Unlike  his  performance  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  Jose* 
responded  effectively  in  English  to  a  variety  of  questions .including 
both  WH  and  yes/no  type,  all  of  Which  were  now  posed  by  the^teacher 
in  English.   He  not  only  replied  to  the  questions  but  vo  unta>ily 
expanded  hfs  answers  and  elaborated  (e.g.,  "use  wooden  blocks  to 
"make  a  house"  as  opposed  to  simply  "mate  a  house").   The  dia  ogue  a  so 
provides  evidence  of  Jose's  ability  to  respond  to  directives  in  Engl  sh 
and  to  successfully  use  such  lexical  items  as  "window"  and  "roof  which 
a  few  months  previously  he  had  not  mastered.   His  progress  was  also 
reflected  in  his  test  results  where, with  the  exception  of  the  English 
acquisition  measure,4  he  performed  better  or  as  well  as  his  English-  ¥ 
preferring  classmates.   As  can  be  seen  by  the  above  examples,  such 
abilities  were  fostered  fn  the  planning  sessions  as  teachers  consistent- 
ly provided  lacking  vocabulary  and  often  ended  a  session  with  a 
-  directive.  „ 

•  Irma  was  one  of  the  children  who  did  not^Uicrease  her  use  of 
English  TrTthe  classroom  over  the  school  year.   She  was  a  pretty  .child 
•witH  bright  brown., eyes  and  a  charming  smile.    Irma  performed  as  well  as 
other  Spanish-preferring  children  pry  tests  giy*n  n  her  first  language 
but  showed  no  comprehension  of  or /verbal  ability  in  English.  Although 
very  outgoing' and  concerned  about/ others,  she  tended  to  interact  most 
often  with  Spanish-speaking  clas/mates.    She' quickly  picked  up  an 
understanding  of  English  words^but  almost  always  used  Spanish,  in 
which  she  was  very  articulate,  in  the  classroom. 

Early  in  the  year  her  interactions  were  much  like  Jose's  in  that 
the  teachers'  repeated  attempts  to  elicit  responses  in  English  through 
simultaneous  translation  were  answered  in  Spanish.    With  Irma,  how- 
ever, this  pattern  of  behavior  was  still  common  at  midyear  as  shown 
in  the  observation  of  a  recall  activity  in  which  an  upcoming  trip 
-to  the  snow  was  discussed. 
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Irma 

Teacher 

Irma 

Teacher 

Irma 

Teacher 

Carolina: 
Teacher  : 


Irma 

Teacher  :. 
Greg  : 


Irma 


Nosotros  vamos  a  perder  en  la  montafia. 
iQuiln  te  dijo? 

Mi  mammS.  . 
Si  vamos  en  grupo  no  nos  vamos  a  perder. 
^Vamos  en  el  carro?  r 
No,  eri  el  bus,  what  color  is  tbe  bus? 

(Holfling  up  a  picture  of  a  green  bus.) 
Green.  . 

(To  Irma:)  /  ^ 

Is  it  green? 

(No  answer,  then  says:) 
No  se  comen  la  nieve. 
St,  si  estS  limpia  se  puede  comer. 
.  (To  Irma:)  '  . 

You  give  me  your  symbol.    I  give  you 
mine  to  Mike.       f  ,» 

(Handing  Greg  the  symbol.) 
Mira  tu  manchastes  tu  simbolo. 

(Greg's -symbol  had  gotten  wet.^r 


In  this  sequence  Irma  exhibited  her  willingness  to  interact  * 

rU  535  2K  "he  obilously  understood.  —-J[«-  «™ 

<n  ihich  the  teacher  was  attempting  to  encourage  her  use  of  Engl  sh  by 

foltw?59  a  ciassMtt's  lead.iraa'adopted  the  strategy  of  changing  . 

the- subject  in  Spanish, 

*    latP  in  the  vear,  Irma  continued  to  make  the  same  types  of 
langua     c   ice  ^e'folTowing  interaction  observed  in  the  ar  area 
where  Irma  was  attempting  to  make  a  paper  crown  with  the  aid  of  the 
teacher  typifies  this  tendency. 


.Teache 


Irin? 

Teacher: 


I»7ma 


Let's  see  if  this  works. 

(Placing  the  crown  she  has  just 

made  on  ttie  table.) 
Is  that  the  coronita? 
Es  para  un  rey.  -  # 

(Translating.)  • 
For  a  king.    Do  you  want  to  make  one? 
£i  tu  me  vas  a  decir  como. 


^vfrttete  .SSSrjS  STS-- 
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The  similarity  in  the  experience  of  the  English-preferring 
children  In  the  Un -Marco  Abierto  I  classrooms  makes  the  example  of 
one  child  sufficient  to  characterize  classroom  interactions. 

•  Dannv  was  am  average-sized. child  whose  warm  smile  reflected  an 
outgoing^sonamy."  Lite,  many  of  the  English-preferrinj J  children  at 
S  Marc?  Abierto  I .Danny  was  encouraged  to  speak  only  English  by  his 
mother,  even  though  a  grandmother  living  with  the  family  spoke  on ly 
Sunlsh     At  school  Danny  interacted  in  English  with.both  Spanish  and 
Hl    h  speakers.   This  led  to  periodic  cotm,uni catior J  breakdown  with 
his  SDanish-speaking  peers  during  the  early  part, of  the  school  year. 
D  r1ngP  t he  f  f-st  months  of  school  Danny  tended  to  use  short,  incomplete 
phrases  in  English  with  adults.   Such  speech  behavior  is  seen  in  the 
following  la«juage  sample  taken  during  a  planning  session  in  November. 


Teacher 

Danny 

Teacher 

Danny 

Teaofier 

Danny 


,Did  you  decide?  . 

Block  area  —  play  with  trucks. 

What  are  you  going  to  make? 

Going  to  make  a  garage. 

What  kind  of  garage? 

Like  a  building. 


•     As  Danny  demonstrated  the  ability  to  respond  to  both+yes/no  and 
WH  quest?onsyin  English,  ^teacher  made  little  attempt   o  encourage 
elaboration,  although  expansion  was  encouraged    Similarly,  noef  tort 
was  made  to  use  Spanish  in  arjy  way  with  the  Engl  sh-preferring^child. 
Thus   Dane's  responses  were  confined  to  the  bounds  of  the  Questions 
Isked  by  ?he  teacher  and,  is  reflected  by  his  inappropriate,  word  de- 
"tlon  in  ''going  to  make  a  garage."  showed  a  still  developing 
proficiency  in  English.  + 

-Rv  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Danny  exhibited  greater  verbal 
»muK  in  his  interactions  with  the  teacher.    Although  interactions 
fern  Jed  ?im  ted o  E$?sh,  ^  was  now  able  to  elaborate  spontaneously 
a^d  iS  offer  a  rationale  for  his  actions  wher\  previously  his  answers 
had  been  limited  to  providing  only  the  information  requested.  ^ 

Teacher:    Danny,  what  area  are  you  going  to?  . 
Danny    :    Block  area.   This  is  the  only  one. 
I  can  find. 
(Showing  an  area  symbol.)  • 
Teacher:'  That's  all  right.   What's  your. 

second  plan?  p 
Danny    :    Play  with  the  paint. 

•  / 

Dannv's  productive  ability  in  Spanish  even  at  the  end  of  the 
ye^«  limited  to  catch  phrases  and  food  names,  used  exclusively  with 
SDaSi?n-Dreferring  peers,  shown  by  a  lunfhtime  request  in  June  to 
"Sass  m  the  beaSs .  por  favor."   He  had?Wver,  increased  his  under- 
standing of  Spanish;  for  example,  when  a  friend- expressed  in  Spanish 
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her  dislike  for  pears  he  encouraged  her  to  ."taste  it." 

;  '  ' 

(2)    Concept  Development.    Broadening  children's  experience  with 
concepts,  many  of  which  are  represented  by  "key  experiences,"  is  a  " 
fundamental  goal  of  the  model.    Although  the  model  makes  no  distinction 
between  concept  development  in  English  and  Spanish,  it  appears  from  the 
results  of  the  standardized  measures  and  the  classroom  observations 
that,  as  with  language  development,  the  teachers  at  Un  Marco  Abierto  I 
emphasized  concept  acquisition  in  English^and  in  areas  which  were  . 
nonlanguage  .specific.  S  \  • 

.Table  26  shows  that  five  out  of  the  six  Spanish-preferring 
children  decreased  their  relative  use  of  Spanish  in  this  area.  This 
decrease  was  accompanied  by  relative  increases  in  English  usage  and/or 
nonlanguage-specific  behaviors  related  to  concept  development.  v 
English-preferring  children's*  practice  was  limited  almost  entirely  to 
their  first  language  and  to  behaviors"whiqh  do  not  require  the  use 
of  language. 

Visual  discrimination  and  symbolic  representation  were  the 
areas  in  which  children  were  observed  to  consistently  receive  the     *  v 
most  practice  (see  AppendixS).    During  the  first  observation  period 
practice  was  related  principally  to  the  identification  of  objects, 
object  utilization  and  role-playing  activities.    Thus,  much  of  the 
early  practice  with  concepts  was  related  to  familiarization  with  the 
classroom  environment  through  identifying  objects  and  their  function. 
For  children  ofbbth  language  groups  there  was  a*  trend  toward  in- 
creased diversity  in  cdncept  development  both  within  and  across^.the 
skill     areas  that  made  up  the  construct.   Spanish-preferring  children 
diversified, principally  in  their  second  language  whene  all  but  one 
child  showed  increases  in  the  number  of  areas  in  which  they  had 
practice  and  in  nonlanguage-specific  behaviors  where  Xour  of  the  six 
children  diversified  (Appendix*') .    English-preferring  children's 
diversification  was  primarily  in  their  preferred  language  despite 
.  slight  relative  Increases  in  Spanish  by' three  of  the  five  children 
at  the  second  observation  period. 

#  1 

Althouoh  small  group  activities  were  those  designated  by  the  mtfdel 
as  specifically  designed  for  concept  development,  learning  experiences 
related  to  this  construct  also  occurred  in  planning,  work  ti me ^i)r  re- 
call.  The  trend  toward  diversification  and  Englfsh  usage  is  best 
-illustrated  by  examinina  the  learning  experiences  in  these  activities 
of  children  from  different  language* backgrounds  within  a  single  classro 

*  Carolina  was  a  Spanish-preferring  child  of  medium  size-who 
generally  wore  her  long  brown  hair  in  banana  cur.ls.  Jie  enjoyed  co- 
operative work-and, eagerly  sought  out  other  children*  adults,  , 
interacting      Spanish  ,and  Englishes  the  year  progressed.  Despite 
her  verbaV  and  comprehension  abilities-  in  her  second  language,  she 
demonstrated  almosfno  grasp~«f  concepts  in  English  when  tested  at  the 
start  of  the  year.    At  the  posttest,  however,  she,  received  near  maxi- 
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A  •    „  hnth  the  Enalish  an«nish  versions  of  tfie  concept, 

mum  scores  on  both  tne  tngi.»"  ailu^r  , 

development  measure.  .  * 

The  foYWexy-ple  of  a  ^XutfarlTto  "^,&irt- 
which  the  teacher  used  «ffi*Z£*S&E? oFthose  SpanisK- 
|k5S-S»5i  ^l^r^ess  in.their  second 
lager. 


Teacher  : 
Jorge  : 
"Teacher  : 
Carolina: 


Teacher 


Carolina: 
Teacher  : 

Carolina: 

Teacher  : 
Alicia  •: 


What  can  you  do  with4  a.plate? 

Eat.  '    ■      m  .     :  t 

iQue  mis?  .      • '  . 

Puedo  tomarlo  y  poner  U  taza asJ; 
(Demonstrating  with  her  hands  the 
placing  of  a  cup  on  .a  *u«r-r 
(With,  two  plates  in  each  hand. ) 

•Do  you  have  the  same^amount  of  plates? 

^Son  iguales?  £ 

^(Holding  up  a  blue  p*ate.') 
iQue  color  es?  .•  - 

(With  others.) 
Blue. 

Wat  color  in  Spanish?  • 
'  Azul .  •  4 


function,  size;  and  color.  JJe  f courageo  v   1anguages  and  call- 

speakers  to -part  cipate  by  ^  questions  in  do        g^y  ^  ^  ^ 

ing  for  translation  of  the  word   blue.     tven  a  tQ 
...scnool  year  there  was  a J***  on  J^JSTposed  i[  Spanish. 

questions  in  Englisn  even,  wneu        ^        §wer  wniCh  was  beyond  a, 

"tendency  Ill'to  resprt  to *r  first  language.  ^ 

•  V*».  Carina  used  English  in  nearly  all  ^"^^J&g  • 
■  to  concepUwhere  verbal  response  XX^^td5dT«.l4  the  ; 

^^"tffSSJS  XSselnaHhe  child  night  construct: 

•     *         »  ravw#ih«-    Too  lit*ethe  house.  * 
Caroline.  .  To^n^i  §he|continueS:) 

T  already  made  that  one.  .     .  . 

(Thl  teacher  and  child  begin  to  work  and 
the  teacher  asks  about  a  missing  piece.) 
%         •  teacher  :    IQue.falta?     .  ,  #  • 
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'  ••Carolina:    A'little  yellow.  > 

•    r        (Locking  a  yellow  tinker  toyj)n  the 
s  tray,  she  turns  to  another  child  and 

says':)  »  , 

Me  das  un  yellow. 

*  * 

The  following  example  characterizes  the  experience  of  the 
English-preferring  children  at_Un  Marco  Abierto  1/ 

N     •  Ernesto  was  an  attractive  child  with  1<5%  curly  brown  hair 
and  blue-gray  eyes.    An  English -preferring  child  from  a  single  parent 
family,  Ernesto  was  vervjwrbal  with  adults  and  preferred  interacting 
•with -them.    When  testecTat^he  start  of  the  schodl  year  his  score, 
'even  on  the  measure  of  concept  development  in  English,  was  relatively 
low  in  comparison  to  his  English-preferring  classmates.   At  the 
posttest^,  however,  -he ^:ored  near  the  average  for  the  group. 


Teacher: 


Ernesto: 
Teacher: 
Ernesto: 
Teacher: 


Ernesto: 


(Holding  up  a  book  she  has  been 
'  reading  to  a  group  of  children  in 

a  January  small  groifp.) 
What's,  happening  here? 
It's  raining. 
What's  he  doing?  - 
He's. hiding  under  a  rabbit  tree. 

(Ptfintina  to  butterflies  in  the 

picture.)  .  >■ 

Are  they  all. the.  same? 
Yeah,  they're 'the  same.  ,  . 


During  June,  Ernesto,  with  the  teacher  at  his  side,  was^ 
•working  on  the  puzzle  of, a  cow.   ,  \ 

Ernesto:    •  (Holding  up  a  piece..) 

Where1 s  this? 
Teacher:    I'm  not  going  to  tell  you.  You're 
playing  games  with  nte. 

(She  then  identifies  the'pie.ce:) 
That's  the  leg.  .  , 

(Says  nothing  but .puts  the  piece  V 
in  place,)  ,    *  ' 

'ery  gopd,. Ernesto.    I  don't  think  you  . 
need  my  help  anymore.  %     > *  -  " 

(Picks  up  another  piece.) 
What's  this?     •  <r  • 

Teacher:    That's  the  body.    What  belongs  up  front?. 
Ernesto:      (Picks  out  the  head.) 
Teacher:    The  head,  right.  *  / 
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*'    In  both  cases,  the  Interactions  were  conducted  entirely  in 
English.    Tne  first  example,  ol%ved  at  midyear,  shows  the  teacher- 
expanding  the  child's  language  wlfile  exploring  such  concepts  as 
relative  position  and  similarity's  and  differences.   The  second  high- 
lights" the  child's  ability  to  identify  parts  of  the  body  and  matching 
bbjicts.   Whereas  earlier  in  the  year  Ernesto  demonstrated  the  acn  nty 
td  respond  correctly  to  a  variety. of  WH  questions,  at-  the  later  . 
observation  he  also. had  tne -ability  to  formulate  such  questions  and 
seemed  to  have  internalized  the*' characteristic  mode  of  teacher- chi TO 
classroom  communication. 

'  .   (3)    Socioemotional  Functioning.    As  can  be  seen  from  Table27  , 
a  number  of  the  Spanish-preferrin§  children  exhibited  inappropriate 
behavior  at  the  first  observation.    As  might  he  expected,  these  were 
almost  entirely  in  the  area  of  school  readiness  and  related  to  such 
behaviors  as  the  failure  td  participate  in  group  activities  or  to 
follow  directions  as  the  children  adapted  to  the  preschool  routine. 
For  all  but  one  child,  Jose,  such  inappropriate  behavior  decreased  by  . 
the  end  -of  the  year.   Jose  throughout  the  year  continued  to  act  as  a 
class  clown  and  was  oflfcen  observed  distracting  other  children.    EVen  • 
Victoria,  the  extremely  shy  child  who  was  observed  to  consistently 
exhibit  inappropriate  behavior  in  the  area  of  self-esteem,  decreased 
in  such  behaviors  as  the  year  progressed. 

English-preferring  .children  showed  a  more  varied  patteYn  of 
socioemotional  behavior  over  the  year..  As  with  the  Spanish-preferring 
chi IdrenT* almost  all  inappropriate  behavior  was  observed  in  the  area 
of  school  readiness.    With  the  exception  of  Barbara,  however,  who,  as  a 
relatively  sol ttary 'child  throughout  the  year,  refused  completely  to 
participate  4n  group  activities  as*  the  year  closed,  the  inappropri- 
ate behaviors  within  the  .category  changed  from  lack  of  participation 
and  inability  to  fol low-directions  to  being  distracted. Qr  dvstractiny  . 
others     This  suggests  that  with  the  coming  of  summer,  children  *ere 
anticipating  vacation  and  becoming  slightly  bored  With  the  routine, 

.  Throughout  .the  year  children  of  both  language  preferences  , 
exhibited  consistently  more  appropriate  than  inappropriate  socio-  ' 
emoti-onal  behaviors.   There  were  also  fairly  consistent  trends  on  the 
part  of  most  children  toward,  such  schooT  readiness  behaviors  Tjs  follow- 
ing directions  and  sustaining  interest  in  group  activities.   While  early 
in  the  year  it  was  common  to  have  such  observations  as   Enrique  sits  at 
the  table  but  does -not  participate  in  the  activity  of  the  group  or 
"She zanders-,  looking  at  the  other  children  working,"  by  the  end  of  the 
year  such  observations  as  the  following  became  -the  norm:     Daniel  sings 
'  along  irt  English  and  does  all  of  the  hand  movements.    He  is  smiling  as 
he  sings."    "Jose  stands  when  his  number  is  counted  in   Ten  Little 
Indians.'    He,  falls  down  when  it  is  time  for  him  to  sit  and  count  the 
10  children* in  the  circle  when  ask«d  to  do  so  by  the  teacher. 
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Table    27.    Relative  frequency  of  observed  appropriate  and  1 
inappropriate  socioemotional-  behavior  for  individual 

.subsample  children  over  three  points  in  time:  - 
Un  Marco. Abierto.1 
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2.     Parent  Outcomes  r 

a.  Parent  Sample  p  4  . 

The  105  parents  that  were  interviewed  as  members  of  either  the 
experimental  or  control  group  appear  to  reflect- the  ethnic  character- 
istics of  the  communities  in  which  the  Head  Start  sites  are  found 
(AppendixL  ).    At  the  East  Los  Angeles  site,  the  56  families  were  a 
mixture  of  about  60%  first-generation  Mexican  Americans  who  had  been 
in  Southern  California  10  to  15  years  and  abo5t  40%  second  genera- 
tion Mexican  Americans.    The  only  exceptions  were  one  East  Indian 
family  in  the  comparison  group  of  28  parents  and  one  mixed  Black/ 
Mexican  American  faiaily  in  the  experimental  group  4*^28  parents. 
In  Milwaukee  68%  of  the  total  of  49  fa*$Ues  was  Mexican  American 
and  22%  was  Puerto  Ricaa.   One  Americarf  fndiao  family,  ffne  Black 
family,  and  four  Anglo  families  also  farmed  part  of#the  22  experi- 
mental families  interviewed  in,  Milwaukee.  /  .  . 

At  both  sites  the  majority  of  the  mothers  who  responded .to  the 
parent  interview  described  themselves  as-  '.'not  working."   Another* adult 
member  of  the* household;  usually  the  father,  appeared  to_.be  the  princi- 
pal breadwinner  iff  all  groups.    Income  distribution  was  similar  for 
experimental  and  control  families,  within'a  site.    Annual  family  incomes 
<of  abo^t  $,000  in  Milwaukee  nete  frigher^than  the  $7,000-^8,000  mean  in 
East  Los  Angeles.    No  significant  differences  were  found  in  family 
size  or  average  age  of  children  between  experimental  and  comparison  . 
.groups  at  either  site.  ' 

.K  «.  - 

r  ^ 

b.  Mothers'  Attitudes  and  Perceptions  , 

*  ,  *  * 

The  parental  interview  resuHs,  sunmanzed  in  Table  28,- reveal % 
that  mothers  of  experimental  Jand  cdmparisen  children  at  both  sites^ 
■  felt  their  children  spcJce  better  Spanish  than  English.    They  per- 
ceived  the  Spanish  spoken  by  children  as  "correct"  but  thought  that, 
their  children  spoke  "poor"  English  even  though  practicing  it  more. 
Respondents'  self-reports  claimed  greater  proficiency  in  Spanish  than 
English.,  no  doubt  because  the  Hispanic  networks  of. churches,  groceries , 
clubs,  family,  and  friends  enabled,  womea~n~the  two  areas  to  retain  , 
their  first  language.  -  East  Los.Arfgeles  mothers  also- reported  a 
slightly  better  English  ability  than  djd.their  comparison  counterparts. 

■"  '       •  • 
Both  Milwaukee  and  Los  Angeles  mothers  exhibited  highly  posi- 
tive attitudes  toward  the  importance  of  bilingual  education  and 
self-concept.    Interview  data  show  that  many  second-generation 
individuals  at  Site'I  felt  that  although  they  were  discouraged  from 
speaking  Spanish  themselves,  they  wanted  their  children  to  grow  up 
proud  of  their  ethnic  heritage.    There  w*s  also  an  increasing  recog- 
nition of  the  practical  benefits  of  being  bilingual.  Community 
members  saw  a  higher  demand  for  bilingual  teachers,  receptionists, 
secretaries,  and  salespeople.    In  most  cases,  a  bilingual  person  was 
perceived  as  .able  to  earn  more  money. -  '  ( 
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Table   28.    Comparison  of  the  attitudes  and  perceptions 

of  mothers  6f  all  sample  children:  Un  Marco  Abierto^ 
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Lack  of  differences  between  the  two  sites  and  between- experi- 
mental and  comparison  mothers  may  be  a  result  of  the  majority  of  all 
Others  having  their  children  enrolled  Mass*  which  pr ovided  some 
sort  of  bilingual  experience.    All  of  the^thers  hoped  for  at  least 
some  college  for  their  children,  and  some  experimental  and  comparison 
mothers  at  Site  II  held  the  aspiration  of  their, offspring  pursuing 
a  graduate  degree.  i 

Table  *&  further  illustrates  that  Los  Angeles  "experimental^ 
mothers«>rovided  significantly  more  formal  t"5^10"^  9r*ater 
amounts  of  instructional  playthings  to  their  children  than  did 
comparison  mothers.    Ho  significant  differences  between  experimental 
.and  comparison  mothers  in  Milwaukee  were  reported.- 

/'    Mothers  were  also  asked  to  describe  their  children's  daily     .  ■ 
routine  (Appendix  V  ).    At  East , Los  Ahgeles,  mothers  of  both  compari- 
son and  experimental  children  saw  their  offspring's  principal 
activUie?  between  the  hours  of  9:00  A.M.  and  3:00  P.M.  as  school 
delated     Percentages  of  time  spent  in  activities  such  as  watching 
television  and  playing  differed  11  tile  between  the  two  groups  over 
the  year,  and  instructional  a^fvity  outside  the  classroom  was  . 
reported  as  rarely  occurring  in  either  group. 

-  As  .would  be  expected,  the  major  difference  between  thfe  two 
groups  of  children  at  the  Milwaukee  site  was  in  the  area  of  school- 
related  activities  (see  AipendixV).    All  of  the  experimental 
ch  Idren  were  involved  in  preschool  activities  during  the  period^ of 
9-00  A  FT  to  3:00  P.M.,  whereas  only  four  of-the  comparison  group 
children  were  ever  involved  in  such  activities   During  the  time  _ 
that  the  experimental  chi  1  dren.  were  in  school ay  "f^hft  t  I 
as  the  primary  activity  of  the  control  group.    It  appears^ hat  the 
preschool  activities  engaged  in  by  the  four  comparison  ch.  dren  were 
nTXrally  viewed  by  their  parents  as  the  primary  activity  of  the 
Jhljjren  at  any  one  point  during  the  day,  a  result  perhaps  of  the 
ither  loose  structure  of • such  activities. 


J.     Teacher  Outcomes 
a.   Teacher 'Sample 

The  interview  sample  consisted  of  four  teachers  and  aides  at 
Site'    and  six  teachers  and  aides  atlttejll.   The  c  ass  room  staff 
ratios  were  approximately  8:1  at  Site-I  and  6:1  at  Site  II.  Only 
pJe-posf^nt^iew  data  were  used  in  the  analysis.  These >  were  ob-  , 
tained  only  from  teachers  and  aides  who  remained  in  the  classrooms 
throughout  the  preschool  year.  ^ 

-    Teachers  and  assistant  teachers  or  aides  at  both  High/Scope 
sites  were6a  1  Sis^anic  women;  at  Site  II  all  were^Mexi can  Americans 
while  there  were  twp  Mexican  Americans  and  four  Puerto  Ricans  at 
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Site  II.'  All  "of  the  four  teachers  at  Site  I  ^English-  * 
preferring,*  while  the  majority  of  teachers  and  aides  at  Site  II 
reported  speaking  Spanish  and  English  equally. 

All  High/Scope  I  teachers  had  lived  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  / 
for  most  of  their  Lives,  while  their  counterparts  in  Milwaukee  aver-, 
aqed  *  total  of  approximately 9  years'  residence  in  the  city. 
Classroom  staff  at  Site  II  generally  resided  in  immediate  proximity 
to  the  Head  Start  center. 

In  California-,  teachers  ana  aides  ranged  from  27  to  38  years  of 
aqe    Teachers  were  somewhat- more  stable  financially,  owning  their 
ow^homes,  while  all  the  aides  rented  homes  within  walking  distance 
oTthH  te  .  In  Milwaukee- ages  of  clas*?om  staff  ran ged  fro* 32  to 
53  years,  and  the  three  teachers  owned  homes  while  the  aides  rented. 

In  terms  of  education  and" experience,  although  none  of  the  three 
teachers'Irlite  I  was  CDA  certified   all  held  Children's  Center 
permits  obtained  by  taking  30  units  at  a  ^"J  jollege.  ^ 

the  head  -teacher  and  site  representative  for  the  agency  lacked  a  few  . 
hoars  to  complete  B.A.  requirements.    All -teachers'  aides  but  one 
hetd  high  school  diplomas.    Teachers'  educational  experience  at  the 
Mi  Wee  site  ranged  from  completion  of  the  11th  grade  to  two  years 
of  college  credit  and  one  held  a  CDA  certificate     Two  of  the  three 
aides  had  GED  degrees,  and  one  had  a  Children's  Center  re-, 
fleeting  completion  of  two  years  of  an  early  childhood  education 
program  at  a  local  college". 

Each  teaching  staff  member  had  worked  her  way  up  to  the 
teaching  level  by  gaining  experience  as  either  a  parent  volunteer 
nutrition  aide,  parent  coordinator,  or  school  J^tress     East  Los 
Angeles  teachers  all  had  five  or  more  years  of  teaching  experience 
except  for  one  who  was  in  her  first  year.   Classroom  experience  at 
Scea.  tinged  from  14  years  (one  teacher  and  one  aide   to  less  th» 
one  year  for  two  aides  and  one  substitute  afde  for  whom  1 979- 1980  was 
the  first  year.    (For  complete  teacher  characteristics,  see  AppendixM  ) 


b.    Teachers'  Attitudes 

Teachers  at  East  Los  Angeles  generally  expressed  more  positive 
attitudes  toward  the  High/Scope  model  than  did  those  at  M^uRee 
In  inform*!  interviews  the  classroom  staff  at  Site  I  expressed  their 
Stisfaction  with -the  diversity  of  the  schedule  and  felt  that  most 
activities  were  well  suited  to  children's  attention  span.  Certain 
activities  calledsfor  by  the  model ,  however,  were  .received  with 
mi xe5  feelings.    One  of  the  teachers  felt  that  recall .time  became 
boring  and  repetitive  after  a  few  months  as  the  number-  of  things 
to  talk  about  were  limited.    Other  teachers  expressed  feeling  un- 
comfortable with'role  playing  situations. 
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Comments  of  the  classroom  staff  at  Site  II  revealed  a  feeling  of 
Insecurity  as  to  understanding  the  basics  of  the  model.    Some  teach% 
ers  felt  that  the. language  of  the  teacher's  guide  was  too  techt-ncal 
and  that  early  in  the  year  they  really  did  not  understand  how  to^de- 
velop  "key  experiences."    In-service  workshops  were  important  in 
help4ng  the  staff  to  understand  the  model,  . 

•  Teachers  and  aides  at  both  H-jgh /Scopes ites  changed  slightly 
over  the  year  ifltheir  orientation  regarding  the  purposes  of  bilin- 
gual "educationTThe  majority  of  the  teaching  staff  felt  that /cultur- 
al  awareness,  communication  and  understanding,  development  of  sejf-- 
concept,  and  language  acquisition  were  important  for  their  own  sake. 

i  Tfeere  was*  however,  a  slight  trend  at' the  Milwaukee  site  toward  re- 
cognizlng  tKe  instrumental  advantages  of  bilingual  ism,  especially  the 

..creation  of  employment  opportunities  for  natWe  Spanish  speakers  and 
non-Hi  spanics.,  t 


Both  groups  viewed  participation  in  a  bilingual  curriculum  by 
both  Spanish  and  English  students  as  having  integrative,  benefits, 
primarily  those  of  enhanced  cultural  awareness  and  communication* 
skills,    Teachers  at  East  Los  Angeles  also  mentioned  the  socializ- 
ing integrative  function  of  a  bilingual  'curriculum  for  both  English 
and  Spanish  speakers,  whereas  Milwaukee  teachers,  identified  personal 
skills  (self -concept,  language  acquisition)  only  for  English  speakers. 

Concerning  views  of  different  models  for  children's  language 
use,  the  pretest  East  Los  Angeles,  teachers  generally  considered  the 
language  used  at  home- and  in.  the  coQiiIunity  to  be  more  important  mod- 
els than  textbooks  for  both  first  and  second  language  learning,  TRe 
one  exception  was  the  teachers'  highly  positive  attitudes  toward  the 
tise  of  textbooks  as  models  for  Span isl»-spea king  children's  learning 
of  English.    At  postt,est,  the  teachers'  attitudes  toward  home  and 

community  language^became  somewhat  less  favorable,  . 

ft  . 

As  in  East  Loi  Angeles,  teachers  at  Milwaukee. consistently 
placed  higher  value  on  the  use  of  the  language  of  home  and  community 
rather  than  of  textbooks  as  a  language  model.    Their- attitudes  to-  ■« 
ward  te/tbooks  as  language  models  for  children  of.  either  language  ' 
preference,  however,  became  more  positive  from  pre-  to  posttest. 
The  trend  at  both  sites  may  be  a  result  of  the  teachers'  increased 
contact  with  individuals  whom  they  viewed. as  speaking  "correct' 
Spanish, 

•Both  classroom  staffs  were  consistent  in  viewing  parentMnvolve- 
ment.fh  education-  as  important  (see  Table  29).    East  Los  Angeles 
teachers,  however,  seemed  to  see  parent  participation  more  postive-  - 
ly  than  did  those  from  Milwaukee.    They  were  also  very  positive  in 
•  their  feedback  that  teachers  should  attempt  to  involve  seemingly  un- 
interested parents,  while  Milwaukee  teachers  were  generally  neutral. 
An  increase  in  negative  attitudes  toward  personal  success  in  invol- 
ving parents  reflects  the  limited  success  teachers  at  both  sites  had 
in  this,  area  during  the  evaluation  year. 
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Table  29. 


Attitudes  toward ^parent  Involvement  of  experimental 
Head  ktart'  teachers:    Un  Marco  Abierto 
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In  judging  the  importance  qf'T'vaTtefy  of  procedures  for  Incor-  ^ 
porating  Hispanic  culture  inj/the  classroom,  East  Los  Angeles  respon- 
dents altered,  their  views  during  the  year.    Whereas  at  the  pretest 
three  of  the  four  tad  considered  teaching  .children  Hispanic  values  . 
to  be  extremely  important,  by  posttest  only  one  held  that  view. 
However,  exposing  children  to  Hispanic  customs,  foods,  and  dress 
seemed  important  to  these  teachers  at  posttest,  perhaps  because  of  * 
their  experience  working  in  these  areas  during  Afae  school  year. 
Milwaukee  teachers,  on  the  other  hand^were  fi^Fy  consistent  across, 
the  two  periods.   They  considered  the  teaching  of  Hispanic -values  as 
extremely  important  and  thought  it  very  important  that  children  be 
exposed  to  Hispanic  role  models,  dai.ly  routines  of, Hispanic  life, 
songs,  dances,  material  culture,  special  roles  (e.g.,  comadresj, 
and  Hispanic  holidays. 


B,    Implementation  * 

*  * 

This  section  prsvides  the  results  of  the  evaluation  related  to 
the  factors  affecting  the  implementation  of  the. Un, Marco  Abierto 
curriculum  and  to  the  extent  to  which  implementation  occurred.  The. 
discussion  is  augmented  by  Appendix  Y  ,  which  provides  descriptions 
of  (1)  the  sociocultural  environment  of  the  communities,  (2)  the 
-administrative  aspects  of  each  site,  and  (37  the  Head  Start  set- 
tings.  A  description  of  the  principal  features  of the  Un  Marco 
Abierto  curriculum  begins  tfris  sect.idp.    The*  success  of  both  repli- 
cation sites*  and  the  individual  classrooms  within  each  site  fn  meet- 
ing the  goals  of  the  model  in  five  areas  —  schedule  and  organiza- 
tion, physical  setting,  instructional  materials,. individual  be- 
havior, and  instructional  strategies  —  is  then  discussed. '.The 
section  closes  with  a  description  of  the  comparison  groupTfor each 
sitb.  -  .  , 


1,    Principal  Features  •*  m 

The  Un  Marco  Abierto  curriculum, 'an  adaptation  of  the  High/ 
Scope  cognltively  oriented  curriculum,  1s.  based  on  Piagetian  princi- 
ples, and  emphasizes  the  learning  of  developmentally  grounded  tasks. 
Designed  to  encourage  Intellectual  development  through  active" learn- 
ing, the  model  stresses  the  importance  of  the  child's  Initiative  in 
the  learning  process  and  the  need  to  encjburaa>  children  to  have  con- 
trol over. decision-making  and  problem-sMVTng  activities. 

a.    ModeT  Goals  *  •  ¥  •  \ 

The  stated  goals  of  the  High/Scope  model  include  the. following* 
provide  children  with  a  rich  array  of  materials  which  encourage  exM 
plorafton  <wd  hol<Wnterest;  motivate  children  to  set  goals  arfd  help 
them  complete  these  goals  through  a  -plan-do-review"  process;  stim- 
ulate She  child's  thinking  process  by  asking  open-ended  questions. 
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The  bilingual  bicultural  adaptation  of  the  High/Scope  model,  Un 
Marco  Abierto,  includes  as  further  goals  the  incorporation  of  second 
language  learning  and  multicultural  experiences  in  classroom  activi- 
ties.    This  dual  emphasis  is  designed  to  help  children  understand 
and  accept  more  than  one  cultural  heritage  and  to  develop  during 
the  first  year  t>f  the  curriculum  a  positive  attitude  toward  a  second 
language.    Specifically,  UnTtarco  Abierto  calls  for  (1)  the  concur- 
rent use- of  the  children's  first  and  second  languages  throughout  the 
day,  by  using  concurrent  translation  ajid  language  switching,  (2) 
mixecl  language  groupings  so  that  there  is"  a  balance  of  the  two  lan- 
guages spoken  by  adults  and  children,  and  (3)  the  use  of  language, 
art,  music,  and  rpje- pi  ay  to  represent  the  children's  cultures  and 
everyday  experiences^ 

"  The  student  population  should  be  divided  into  small  groups  (five 
to  eight  children)  that  work  primarily  with  one  adult  throughout  the- 
da£   These  groups  should  represent  a  cross-section  of  the  class  in 
age*  sex,  and  language  preference  and  should  change  in  their  compo- 
sition about  every  six  weeks.    Ideally,  teachers  should  be  bilingual 
and  parent  participation  should  be^encouraged  td  help  assure  a  con- 
tinuity between  home  and  school  environments.  •  » 

The  model  developers  have  identified  approximately  50  "key     • y 
experiences"  for  cognitive  development.   This  myriad  of  learning 
experiences  may  be  grouped  into  three  basic  categories:  repxesenta- 
tion,  logical  relationships,  and  physical  relationships.    The  de- 
velopment of  representation  is  said  to  be  closely  related  to  a 
Child's  language  acquisition  and  early  reading  skills.    An  example 
of  representation  would  be  children  drawing  pictures  of  something 
they  remember  from  a  field  trip,  then  verbally  describing  their 
drawings  to  others.    Logical  relations  4eal  with  processes  such  as 
•classification,  seriation,  and  number  concepts.   Many  materials  in 
the  classroom  will  be  of  different  sizes  so  that  children  can,  ; 
practice  arranging  items  according  to  size  (seriation),  Physical 
relations  include  deve Toping. activities  involving  time  and  space. 
All  "key  experiences"  are  intended  to  foster  learning  initiated  .and 
carried  out  by  the  learner.     .  ...  k  , 

Teachers  and  aides  work  as  a  team  in  planning  daily  lessons  a- 
round  one  .or  more  key  experiences.   They  should  specify  which 
teaching  strategies  and  activities  will  be  used  to  introduce  the  key 
experience  for  example       a  teaching  team  wanted  to  work  on 
classif4caT*n  and  the  concept  of  "alike  or  differeh^,"  they  might  . 
.pTfcira  period  in  wh_ich  the  children  were  given  a  bag  of  buttons  and 
asked  to  identify  which  were  alike  and  which  were  different,  foster- 
ing discussion  of  shape',  color,  size,  and  number  of  buttonholes. 

The  model  emphasizes  the  need  to  evaluate  each  day's  activities 
prior  to  making  the  next  day's  plan.    Teachers  are  to  plan  in  a  work 
team  (one  teacher- and  one  or  two  aides)  with  each  member*iiscussing 
the  events  of  the  day  and  reporting  on  e^ch. child's  response  to  the 
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lessons.   Within  the  team,  every  member  is  responsible  for  the 
dren  in  hiror  her  group.   The  model  ideals  call  for  teachers  a 
assistant  teachers,. to. have  similar*  roles  in  the  classroom,  thereby 
circumventing  children^  identifying  a  classroom  hierarchy  based  on 

•  language  or  ethnicity,   Thes*  teacher  evaluations  should  determine 
/  the  needs  of  each  child  and  focus  the  lessonplans  for  the  next  day. 

* 

b.    Classroom  Organization. 

••  <^ 

(1)  Core  Areas. .  An  Un  Marco^Merto  classroom  is  designed  to 
encourage  exploration  and  to  pfjmde  children  the  opportunities  for  . 
making  'decisions^ajKL-co^ipnbfiDals,  'The  model,  specif  1es  four  core 

areas  per  classroom:  V"T^  "*ferea »  nou?e  area~i  art  area»  and* 
quiet  area.   There  should  alsa-Bkan  area  largfe  enough  for  the.  eh- 
tire  class  to  meet  (which  may  be  ydorTtained  within  one  of  the  core 

'  areas)  and  an  outdoor  play  area.  Tradition,  supplementary  areas 
HJce  music,  science,  and  water  may  be  included"  in' the  classroom. 
Core  areas  are  to  be  labeled  and k separated  from  each  other  with, 

.  shelves  and  other  low-rise  dividers  where  a  wide  variety  of  stored 
materials  can  be  easily  seen  and  grasped  -by  the  child,   tach  area 
should  encourage  at  least  one'  of  many  different  key  .experiences-  .-  . 

'  The  bloek  area; 'for.  example*  should  contain  building  materials' 
of  different  s.ize,  shape,  and  substance,  to  encourage  sorttngW™- 
1ng,  grouping  *  and  arranging  objects.    Igphe  block  and  house  w^as,' 
'    children  are  to  use  the  blocks,  small  dolTS  and  animals*  furniture, 
and  vehicles  in  role  play.   There  are  aTso  numerous  adult-size  ma- 
terials in  the'  house  area  that  encourage  fine  motor  manipulation  . 
and  sorting.   Each  item's  place  on  the  shelf  is  clearly  labeled?  so 
children  have'further  opportunity 'to  sort  according  to,  shape,  size, 
and  colof  when  they  replace  toys.   Whenever  possible  .the  actual 
classreom.materia-ls  are  to  reflect  the  Tnul tiaw.l tural  traditions  of  •  # 
the  students^  /.  '  -  '  . 

(2)  Schedule,   The  curriculum, model  eraphasi*es  the  need  to 
establish  a  consistent  dally  routine  for  bothneachers  and  children. 
To  facilitate  the  Objective  6f  helping  children  set  and  carry  out > 
goals,  the  major  learning  activities  cdns1st-0f  planning x. work  time, 

•  and  recall  Other  scheduled  daily  periods  should  include  small  + 
group  (for  concept  development) ,  outside  time  (for  largermuscle 
activities),  and  circle  time  (which  gives  children  the* opportunity 
to  participate  in  a  large  group)..  .( 

'  Curing  planning  time  children  discuss'with  teachers,  and  peers 
where  they  wish  to  work  and  what  they  want  to  do.   This  process -rs 
meant  to  foster_ language  development  through  verbalization  and  self- 
reliance  through  active  decision  making.   Worfptime,  when  students 
are  to  carry  out  their;  plans K  occurs  in. the  heart. of  the  school  day 
and  represents  the  longest  sfrigle  amount  of  time  outlined  in  ifte 
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daily  routine.    During  Work  tin*,  children  may  Use  the  entire  room, 
interacting  with  person*  a*d  mKerjals,    The  adult's  role  during 
this  tine  is -to  observe  individual  students,  to  devise  strategies  . 

•  for  helping'  them  with •problems,  and  to  recognize^and  support  chil- 
dren's work*  ,Cle2fh*jLip  time  follows  work  time  and  is  the  activity  in 

•  which  .children  liearn  to  feel  responsible  for.  replacing  the  materials 
►  they  have  been  usiVig,  to  separate  and  sort  materials,  and  to  work| 

cooperatively, .   .  *  *   1  "      '  '  a* 

,   Recall  time  gives' children  the  opportunity  to. remember,  .discuss* 
or  represent  w^t  they  did  at'.woak  time.    Ideally,  children  recall 
whafrthey.didat  work  time  not  only  by  talking  ,about  their  experi- 
ences, but.  a^so  by  showing  their  groupsthe  toys  and  materials  they 

•  worked  with,  by  drawing  or  painting  pictures- of  what  they  did,  or  by_ 
acting* out  what  Jccurreth  earlier  during  the' day.  *Small  group  time 
should  be  organized  by- teachers  to  offer  furttner  opportunity  for 
adults" to  introduce  some  of  the  key  experiences  seen  as  integral  to 

1  active  learning.    The  basic  differences  between  small  grgup.  time  and 
work  time,  according  to  the  model,'  are  that  children  plan  for  work- 
time  and  the  teaching  team  pTans  for  small  group.    Small  group  ac-  1 
tivities  introduce  all  children  to  particular  materials ^and  projects, 
which  they  can  later  pursue  .individually  during  work  time. 

Outside  time  provides,  a.  period  in  which  children  can  use  their 
laVge  muscles  and  possibly  extender Ic  time  activities.    The  adult 
should  play  the  same  role1  outside  as  she  or  he  does  during  work  m 
time,  i.e.,  being  actively  involved  with  ch.ildren  by  talking  to 
them,  encouraging  them  to  talk  about  what  they  are  doing,  helping 
them  to  solve  problems,  and  .otherwise  extending' their. activities; 
Circle. time  a  the- period  during,  which  the' entire  group  gathers  to 
Dlay  finger  games,  sing  songs,  do  dances,  and -listen. to  stories,  is 
•the  only  time  when  evE*j*)e  is  doing  the  same  activity  at  the  same 
place.    Children  learnt  share,  to  take,  turns,  a,nd  to  be  both 

•  leaders  and. followers.    Stories  and  songs  in  both  languages  are  also 
to.be  presented,,  *  ' 

.2.    Model  Ltevel  Implementation  . 

"    The  assessment  of  the  degree  of  implementation  was  accomplished 
throJgh  the  use  of  forms  which  confined  modei -specific  items  across 
five  qeneral  categories  <pf  schedule  and  organization,  physical  set- 
SSS.  1*nstr  ct%na"l  materials,  individual  behavior,  and  instruction- 

strategies.   Although  the  items  within "each  category  have  bjen 
weighted  in  terms  of  their  relative  importance  to  the  model ,  the 
*  fiber* of  items  within  a  category  varies  A  Thus,  total  scores  wft£in 
a  category  cannot  be  compared  bu* rather  Comparisons  are  made  Vn  ther 
'    relative  degree  of  implementation  within/each  category  (Figure  3). 


.  FIGURE  3  ■ 

UN  MARCO  ABIERTO  DEGREE  OF  IMPLEMENTATION  BY  SITE  OVER  TIME., 
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Table  30  presents  aggregate  scores  of  three  classrooms  implement- 
ing the  Un  Marco  Abierto  model  at  each  of -the  two  replication  sites. 
As  can  be  seen,  the  two  sites  vary  somewhat* in  their  patterns  of 
implementation.    Both  sites  show  an  increase  in  overall  degree  of 
implementation  from  the  first  observation  period  to  the  third,  which, 
may  be  related  to  experience  gained  from  working  with  the  model  for 
a  school  'year.    Site  I,  however, .shows  rather  large  incremental  gains 
whereas  Site  Il-reveals  a  more  consistent  level  of  implementation 
for  the-year.    The  sizable  increase  in  total  implementation  between 
observation  periods  at  Site  ,1  may  be  due  to  the  orgapization  of  > 
teacher  preparation  time  which  permitted  teachers  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  training  they  received.   The  free  time  allowed  by  a 
half-day  teaching  assignment  provided  teachers  with  ample  time  to 
analyze  their  ex^ri^es  and  those  of  their  children  as  suggested, 
by'the  motlel .    They  wer^sften  observed  using  such  free  time  to  .plan 
future  activities  based  both  on-  their  own.  ideas  and  those  suggested 
Jjyfibe  model's  trainer.    The  lower,  scores  during  ear,ly  implementa- 
t^eriods  reflectr^eacher  turnover,  which  led  to  each  teaching 
haying  a  member  who  was  inexperienced  with  the  model.    The  con- 
jirtentWil  of  implementation  at  Site  II  may  be  related  to  the 
Pact  that  all  instructors  were  familiar  with  the  model  and  that 
;aching  units  remained  constant  over  the  evaluation  year. 


jfc  b»th  sites  activities  were  planned  and  carried*out  with  fair- 
ljr  strict  adherence  to  the  schedule  as  shown  by  the  near  maximum 
scores  in  this  category.    In  fact.,  for  12  of  the  36  observations 
across  the  two  sites,  all  planned  activities  occurred  during  each 
day  of  observation..  When  scheduling  requirements  were  not  met  it 
was-  usually  a  result  of. small  group  activities  being  omitted  from 
the  daily  routine.  'As  this  period  required  prior  planning  and 
preparation  of  materials,  its  omission  could  occur  as  a  result  of* 
teacher  absence,  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  requirements  of  the 
acttyity,  or  the  pressures  of  time  related  to  two-a-day  sessions. 

The  use.  of  the  physical  setting  was  similar  at  both  .sites  in 
that  the  four  core  area's  (block  area,,  art  area;  house  area;  quiet- 
area)  were  available  in'all  classractas  ant)  were  well  •  usg  jthrou.gl^ 
out  the  year.1   Variation  in  score s^flects  the  greater,  n^ber. of  - 
ancillary  areas  (e.g. music,  plant^^pimaK  and  water)  ysed  at  . 
various  tiroes  at  one  or  the  other  site^  '  C  "  *  > 

Instructional  materials  were  available  in  large  yriumberaAji  vari- 
ety at  each  site,  which,  is  reflected  in  the  r^atively  high  scores^ 
in  this  category.  As  specified  by  the  modef^they  were  generally 
laid  out  on  shelves  at  the  chi]dren'.s  eye  levet>  '.  Al  1  classrooms  at 
both  sites,  however,  lacked  culturally. specific  matenals  The  few 
*hat  existed,. such  as-  molcajetes,  pottery  and  Peters,  reflected  \ 
Mexican  culture  and  generally  served  £  symbolic  function  within  the 
classrooms.  " 
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The  major  differences  in  implementation  of  the  Un  Marco  Abterto 
model  at  the  two  evaluation  sites  occurred  in  th^  areas  of  individu- 
al behaviors  and  instructional  strategies*    As  depicted  in  Table  30, 
there  is  an  increase  in  scores  of  individual  behaviors  frorrt  the 
first  implementation  observation  period  to  the  third  at  both  sites. 
Consistently  higher  Jevels  pf  implementation  at  Site,  II  appear  to  be 
related  principally  to  a  better  studen^eacher  ra*tio.   Also  affect- 
ing the  scores  was  the  teacher  turnoveP&t  Site  I  and  a  seemingly 
greater  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  at  Site  II  to  intfir- 
act^with  children  iji  all  areas  (teachers  at  Site  I  tended  to  avoid 
the  house  area),  use  language  that  reflected  the  .language  prefer- 
ence Qf  individual  students,  and  employ  more  verbal  reinforcement 
through  either  praise  or  discipline.    The  relatively  low  overall 
scores  for  both  sites  in  this  category  are  a  result  of  the  low  fre- 
quency of  concurrent  use  of^both  languages  and  the  limited  use  of 
other  adults  such  as  parents, 

*  * 

In  Jhe ^category  of  instructional  strategies,  the  marked  increase 
over  time  shown  by  Site  I  indicates  improving  abilities  of  the  re- 
placement staff  tof carry  out  the  demands  of  planning  and  small  group 
and  to  use  the  language  expansion  techniques  suggested  by  th4  model. 
Teachers  at  Site  II  expressed  frustration  at  their  lack  of  time  for 
preparation  and  planning.    They  felt  this  prevented  them  from  pro- 
ducing many  dialogues  and  key  experiences  called  for  by  the  modaJ. 
Tbe  relatively  higher  score  for  period  3  is  a  result  of  Site  IH 
teachers1  attempts  to  augment  their  teaching  strategies  in  way$K 
suggested  by  the  curriculum  trainer.    Although  children's  home  \ 
activities  were  sometimes  used  in  recall,  this  was  not  common% 
There  was  also  a  general  lack  of  organized  muscle  development  ac- 
tivities during  outdoor  play  and  circle  time  at  both  sites. 

In  general,  lx>th  sites  appeared  to  be  highly  successful  in  meet- 
ihg  High/Scope's  goals  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  consistent 
daily  routine,  furnishing  a  variety  of  readily  available  materiaH,  , 
and  using  the  "plain-db-review"  process.    There  was  less  success  fin 
meeting  the  bilingual  bi cultural  goals  of  the  model ,  as  concurrent 
use  of  children's  first  and  second  language,  incorporation  of  chil- 
dren's everyday  experiences,  and  use  pf  culturally  diverse  materials 
were  not  salient  features  in  the  classrooms  at  either  site.    The  use 
of  ancillary  areas  and  activities  stfch  as  srf&ll  group  or  circle  time 
varied  over  the  course  of  the  year  at  each  site. 

As  can  be  seen  from  this  brief  discussion,  factors  such  as  >var- 
ied  student/teacher  ratios,  staff  turnover,  and  the  pfiysical  setting 
of  the  classroom  affect  the  implementation  of  the  model.    Hence,* it 
is  worthwhile  to  examine  the  differences  in  degree  of  implementation 
witjfin  the  individual  classrooms  of  each  site. 
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3.    Classroom  Implementation  Factors  (Site  I)  " 

The  individual  classrooms  of  Site  I  exhibit  Patterns  of  imple- 
mentation similar  to  that  of  the  site  as  a  whole  (Table  31  J;  that 

the™  is  I  general  increase  in  total  imputation  scores  for 
each  point  in  time  across  all  classrooms.   The  classrooms  do,  how- 
ever, differ  slightly  in  the  magnitude  of  their  implementation, 
classroom  C  consistently  totals  between- two  and  five  points  more 
than  the  other  classrooms.    The  higher  overal    stores  in  that  class- 
room indicate  a  greater,  commitment  to  the  goals  of  the  model  by  the 
teacher,  for  although  all  of  the  teachers  exhibited  posit  ve  atti- 
tudes toward  the  model  when  interviewed  informally}  the  classroom 
C  teacher  was  its  most  outspoken  advocate.  J 

In  addition  to  the  variation  in  total  implementation  .which,  fa- 
vors classroom  C,  the  degree  of  implementation  within  particular - 
categories  varies  from  One  classroom  to  aether  at  different  times 
The  discussion  which  follows  points  out  such  differences,  within  each 
of  the  five  categories  of  implementation. 


a.    Schedule  and  Organization 

The  daily  routine,  which  was  virtually  the  same  for  the  morning 
and  afternoo^  classes  at  Site  I,  was  posted  in  large  Tetters  in  Eng- 
lish and  in  Spanish  in  front  of  the  classroom.    The  activities  were., 
as  f ol 1 ows : 


Breakfast  (lunch)  and  planning 

30  minutes 

Wtypk  time 

65  minutes 

Cleanup  time 

10.  minutes 

< 

• 

Recall  time 

10  minutes 

Outsldfe  time 

25  minutes 

Small  group  time 

r  4 

20  minutes 

Resit  time- 

15  minutes 

lunch  Csnack)  time 

30  minutes 

Circle  time 

20  minutes 

Dismissal 
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Implementation 
Categories 


Schedule/ 
Organization 


Physical 
Setting' 


Instructional 
Materials 


Individual 
Behavior 


Instructional 
Strategies 


Table  31  .    Un  Marco  Abierto  I  implementation  scores 
by  classroom  over  time.   ■- 
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Classroom  B 


Maximum 
Possible 
Score        Time  1 


1».04  10.32 


TOTAL 


Classroom  A 


Time  2 


14.01  6.35' 


3.00  2.50 


24.42  8.51 


26.70  5,34 


11.18 


80.17"  33.02 


7.17 


3.00 


8.38 


10.23 


39.96 


Time  3 


12.04 


8.69 


14.68 


48.90 


Time  1 


9.88 


5.52 


.  3.00  2.25 


9.99  1  -8.62 


7.12 


33.39 


Time  2 


12.04 


6.58 


3. DO 


5.92 


Time  3  '    Time  I 


9.79 


37.33 


12.04 


8.46. 


3.00 


*1a$sroom  C 
Time  2^1  Time- 


8.88 


14.24 


46.62 


10.32       11.18  11.61 


5.17  j      6?U_pv  8.46 


2.50  3.00. 


■3.09 


8,-88       12.58  11.10 


8,45       12.01  17.30 


35#jf       44.88  .  51.47 
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All- of  the  Un  Marco  Ahie#to  I  classrooms  planned  activities  and  , 
carried  them  out  in  accord  wtth  the  schedule.    It  was  fairly  common, 
however,  especially  during  the  first  two  observation, periods,  for 
teachers  to  omit  small  group  activities  from  their  da-ily  routine.  . 
This  was- a. result  of  either  teacher  absence  or  attritionwhich  led 
to  a  volunteer  or  parent  unfamiliar  with  the  demands  of  the  model 
taking  the  place  of  one  of  the  regular  instructors.    As  small  group 
required  prior  planning  and  preparation  of  materials,  it  was  gener- 
ally impossible  for  the  substitute  to  carry  out  the  activity  and  it 
wdiild  he  oroifted.    Similarly,  small  group,  recall,  afid/or  circle 
time  were  customarily  shortened  or  cancelled  when  other  activities 
exceeded  their* allotted  time  periods,  when  clean-up  time  was  not 
adequately  supervtsed  and  had  to  be  repeated,  or -when  neighborhood 
trips  were  made  to  the  bank,  post  office,  fire  station,  library, 
market,  and  bus.    Full -day  excursions  to  the  beach,  zeo,  pumpkin 
patch,  snow,  and  puppet  show  necessitated  the  cancellation  of  all 
scheduled  classroom  activities  for  a  day.    The  slightly  lower 
scores  across  all  three  observation -periods  shown  on  Table  31  for 
classroom  C  may  be  a  result  of  the  teacher's  administrative  duties 
which  at  times  conflicted  with  her  teaching  responsibilities. 

«•  * 
b,  .Physical  Setting 

All  classes  improved  their  use  of  the  activity  areas  over  the 
■  course  of  thelear.    Lower  scores  during  the  first  observation  peri - 
* od  are  related  to  the  lack  of  a  music  area  which  was  not  introduced 
until  December.    In  the  case  of  classrooms  B  and  C,  classroom  man- 
agement procedures  also  had  to  be  developed  to  socialize  children 
to  two  distinct  classes  that  simultaneously  followed  the  same 
schedule  within  one  room.  * 

At  the  beginning  of  the.  school  year,  the  tlassroom^was  organ- 
ized into  four  distinct  areas:    a  bide*  area,  art  area,  house  area, 
and  quiet  area.    In  December,  the  music  area  was  added  in  an  open 
space  at  the  side  of  the  kitchen  formerly  Containing  only  the  chil- 
dren's cubbyholes.    The  sand  and  water  areas  were  outside  on  the. 
pliyground.,  The  water  area,  however,  was  available  only  from  April 
to  June  during  warm  weather  and  so  was  seen  in  use  only  at  the 
third  observation,  period.    The  only  area  prescribed  by  the  model 
that  was  missing  from  Site  I  was  the  .construction  area  which  had 
not  been  set  up  because  of  a  lack  of  funds  to  buy  the  necessary 
equipment. 

*  Although  children  .tended  to,  slightly  favor  the1  art  area  and  to 
use  all  of  the  other  core  areas  equally,  the  staff  av J^d  the 
•house  area  and  favored  the  art  area, » Preference  for  the  art  area 
would  seem  to  be  a  function  of  a  greater  availability  of  tab  es  ana 
rs   Permitting  teachers  to  sit  while  working  With  the  children. 
Teachers  rkogn  zed  that  they  avoided  the  house  area;  one  claimed 
15  S?u2XUd1.  with  role  playing  and  dress-up  because  she 
had  not  done  it  as  a  child.  •,  *       •  . 
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As  specified  by  the  model,  the  seating  aVrangement  at  thebjiz^ 
gitming  of  the  school  year  had  a  representative  ratio  of  Eng/hsl>»  , 
Spanish,  and  bilingual  children  at  each  table,  With  few  exceptions, # 
the  arrangement  remained  stable  throughout  the  year.    On  two  occa-  % 
sions  in  classroom  C,  children  who  were  not  making  sufficient  pro- 

Sess  were  switched  in  midyear  from  the  newly  appointed  assistant 
acher's  table  to  the  teacher's  table  so  they  could  get  more  per- 
sonalized attention.    Other  changes  in  the  language  make-up  of  par-  > 
ticular  tables  came  about  in  classroom  B  as  children  dropped  out  of 
>  the  program  and  were  replaced  by  those  on  the  waiting  list.  Because, 
of  attrition  and  replacement  of  approximately  15%  of  the  children,  the 
language  composition  of  individual  tables  -became  less  heterogeneous; 
by  the  third  observation  period  one- table  had  all  Spanist-pref erring 
or  bilingual  children,  . 

c.    Instructional  Materials  , 

 :  ./  4 

Materials  were  used  by  all  three  classes  and  were  cooperatively 

•  maintained  by  the  entire  .staff  with  teachers  taking  items  home  for 
repair.    Throughout  the  year  a  large  number  and  variety  of- materials 
were  set  out  around  the  room.    The  materials  were  all  individually 
laid  out  on  shelves  at  the  children's  eye  level,  so  that  children 
were  free  to«chopse  materials  with  which  they  wanted  to  work.    Each  . 
item  was  set  on  top  of  a  picture  label  on  the  shelf. 

-  Most  of  the  materials  in 'the  quiet  area'  and  block  area  were  edu- 
1    cational  materials  ordered  through  catalogs.   Many  of  the  house  area 
materials,  on  the  other  hand,  were  brought  from  home  by  the  staff, 
and  teachers  were  constantly. on  the  lookout  for  household  items 
that  could  be  used  in  the  classroom,.  Teachers,  mentioned  that  the 
use  ot  actual  household  items  as  required  by. the  modelx had  made  , 
.  necessary  a  complete  change  Jri"materials  from'the  toy- replicas  of 
household  goods  used  in  previous  years. 

In  using  the  materials,  the  teachers  first  introduced  the.  chil- 
dren to  a' limited  number  of  materials  in  each  area;  this  may  account 
for  the  Ibwer  scores  in  material  use  during  the  first  implementation 
observations.     During  planning  and  small  group  time-  children  were 
taught  the  names  of  the  areas  <yid  materials*™  English  and  in  Span- 
ish and  were  shown  how  materials  are  used.    The  practice  of  combin- 
ing concrete  objects  with  language  was  continued-  throughout  the 
yearAas  children  were  often  encouraqed  to  bring  wtwials  tobotn 
planning  and  recall,    New  materials,  <such  as  an  easel  in  Ngvemb^ 

•  and  playdough  in  Decemher,  were  gradually  added  in i  each  area,/  ibe  % 
•quiet  area  was  almost  complet^y  reequipped  a\ children  mastered 

simple  puzzles  and  manipulative  materials  and  became  ready  for  more 
advanced  tasks.   Although  much  of  the  preparation  of  iflftructional 
material's  for  a  particular  lesson,  was  done  by  the  teasers  during 
their  free  time,  parent  volunteers  who  were  present  on  days  when 
there  were  no  staff  absences  were  also  generally  set  to  this  tasK. 

1    '    '      \  • 


Equipping  the  classroom  with  culturally  symbolic  mater  als  was 
more  problematic.   The  model  was-not  specific  as  to  what  kinds  of 
Serials  should -be  used  and  the  types  of  lessons  thatxould  be 
Slaved  IroZ  them.   Wiethe  exception  of  the  music  area,  which 
chained  records  in  both'Spanish  and  English  and  costumes  for  Mexi 
can  d  55s"  most  of  the  cultural  materials  we ^  ^e  symbol! t  than 
functional .    The  house,  area  contained  a  number  of  decorative  items  . 
such  as  a  .tortilla  press,  a  stone  for  grinding  corn*  Mexican  c  ay 
ootterv   and  an  Aztec  placque.    Several  posters  depicting  ethnic 
ScenS  were  found  in  other  parts  of  the  room.    The  only  other  aspect 
of Te  pr  gram  thai  had  cultural  content  was  the  food  served  during 
lunch,  which  included  tortillas,  tostadas,  enchiladas,  and  guisado. 

The  only  materials  that  were  consistently  underuti  l^^Jgjj. 
all  classrooms  were  hooks.   This  was  in  part  a  result  of  the  staff  s?. 
'personal  bias  which  favored  verbal  communication  over  symbolic  repre  ^ 
button  through  reading.   Although  children  were  read  ^^ies.in 
English  and  Spanish  on  an  average  of  once  or  twice  a  week,  they  were 
not  openly  encouraged  to  look  at  books  oft  their  own-.  'Th  s,  however, 

tmeS  toybe  in  kelping  with  the  ^fl's  goal  becaus^a  t  oug  n 
stresses -reoresentation,  it  does  not  specifically  ad^ess  useiT  w 
pS^tera^skinst  nor  does  the  schedule  explicitly  set  aside  time 
for  children  to  examine  books. 

d.    Individual  Behaviors  ■      .  . 

This  area  of  implementation  focuses  on  the  inte^  . 

^^^^ 

1  " «  goalCof  S^de/were 
-  I    t  -^i^d  at  the  site    Although  there  was  4  general  increase 
„1L  degSe"?f  iSjl^ehUUoh  across  the  three  observation  periods 
e  «S  relcheAy  anv*e  cl »s™s  12  58,  fT^lJ 

of  tether  turnover  on  that  classroom;  it  was  during  this  Period 

a  eanha?deUre"gned  and  different  parents  temporarily  f ed  the 
position  until  one,  agreed  to  work  until  the-end  of  the  year. 

^Teacher  language  ,se  shqws  a ^l/^VshTse  throughout  ' 
toward  increasingly  higher  per  centage  s°f  English  use  x  r  a 

year  CTable  32  ).   The  exception  was  n  classroom    where,  ^  ^ 
,  "resignation  of  an  almost  English  "gjjgf aplaCed  at  a  table^ 
found  whq^was  Spanish  Preferr  ng.    Because  *je  "as  P  Qf 
where  the  "rearrangement  of  chlJd™  ^S^tJSs  of  this  aide  were 
Spanish-speaking  children,  most  of  .^enln^^°nuSe  byneaching  - 
in  Spanif h.    The  genera   distribut  ojj  of  ^nguage  u se  y  ^ 

SW^ISSS  ^pS*  "  ^age  .use  by 

the  ieacher  reflects  her  overall  enthusiasm.  . 
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Despite  the  importance  of  concurrent  trans ration  in  th»  model, 
less  than  4*  of  the  total  utterances  was  of  this  type.   The  apparent 
difficulty  of  this  practice  combined  with  the  predominance  of  Engl  sh 
accounts  for  much  of  the  relatively  low  scores  in  this  area,  of  imple- 
mentation, 

Questions  were  fte  principal  mode  of  interaction  all  three  . 
classrooms  regardless  of  the  language  of  instruction.    These  gener- 
ally accounted  for  about  60%  of  the  interactions  between  students  and 
instructor;  direct  commands  and  informational  statements  accounted  for 
close  to  equal  parts  of  the  remaining  interactions.    Praise  and/or  . 
discipline  reached  a  nigh  of  only  4*  in  on*  classroom  at  one  time.- 

r  '  « 

:  Most  verbal  interactions -of  all  types  took  .place  during  planning, 
work  tfrae,  and  recall,  with' the  highest  percentage  of  questions  oc- 
curring, as  one  wou*  expep*,  in  the  planning  activity.    In  keeping  . 
with  the  model's  guidelines,  teachers*  attempted  fb  ask  openrended 
questions  and  appear  to  have  become  /pore  proficient  jn  this  as  the 
year  progressed.    The  percentage  of  all  questions  which  were  open- 
ended  rose  from- 17. 9%  fmvihe  first. montks  to  30.M^ndTZ5.8X1  re-  , 
spectlvely;  during  the  Second  and  third  three -month  periods. 

It  also  appears  that  teachers  in  general  tended  to  interact  with 
students  from  their *wn  trtle  and  that  the  language  of  ^Faction  * 
was  that  preferred  by  the  child.V'In  cme-to-oneiiateracti^s.  English 
monolingual  children  were  almost  always  addressed -i*  theif  first  lan 


mOTlU  I  I IIUUO  •    will  iui  cm   tici  c   u  nww  *»      •        ~   <-   i  .     .      •  , 

guage  wltreas  Spanish  specters  amd  bilingual  children  tended  to  be 
addressed  in  both  languages.    This' may  be  a  result  of  the  teachers 
continuing  to  follow  the-model  guideline  that  the  chtTd  s  first  lan- 
guage be  used  early  V»  the  year^for  social,  adjustment  purposes.. 

Tn^ll  classrooms,  parents  were  used* primarily  to  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  food  or  materials.   Again,  the  exception  was  the  sec- 
ond observation  period  when,  owing  to  the  instability  of  the  assls 
~-  tant  teacher  position,  paints  served. as  substitutes.   Although  par 
tints  fulfilled  the  same,  function's  in  all  classes,  most  volunteers 
/tame  for  the  morning  sessions  and  tended  to  be  English-speaking. 
^When  not  serving  as  assistant  teachers   parents  A^^^onfined 
interactions  with  children  to  assisting  in  disciplining  their  own 
•  .children.  '  "       .  '  • 


e,    Instructional  forategtes    ^  . 

Given  the  nature  if  tne ijnode^Mch  stresses'  the  use  of  opjn- 
ended  alesttonrS  a  d  aldgue  ^tJ&tjoru  the  predominant  mstruc- 
■  Sonal^raJegf  2s  on^n^  lSeYa*o<  \A11  classrooms  increased 
.  d«tlSjlT8  5l«vJ&>  The  lo^itV  scores  acjjbss  all 
.  classrooms  reflect  ^he  adjustment  of  bottrtM  children  and  teachers 

SS?  Pr0C^S  -  -  *  S^lSSL?  S^/.?!  1 1 «  i  hose  who 

other* 
;  higher^ 
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teacher  to  bring  other  children  into  the  discussjon  by  asking  them 
to  translate  or  clarify  whfft  their  classmates,  had  said.    All  teachers 
made  an  effort  to  teach  concepts  through  the  expansion  of  the  chil- 
dren's language.   Although  small  -group  was'  the  activity  spaiifically 
devised* to  build  concepts,,  all  staff  members  used  planning,  worX 
time,  and  recall  to,  question  children  about  such  etncepts  as  colors, 
numbers,  time,  and  relative  size  or  position  of  the  materials  with 
which  they  interacted  while  carrying  but  their  daily  tasks,. 

Teachers  attempted  to  maintain  a'  high  degree  of  interest  in  the 
activities  by  providing  variations  such  as  feel -bag -or -planning  when 
outside.    Similarly,  "when  children  consistently  used  the  same  or  a 
.limited  number  of  areas  Cfor  example,  boys  in  the,  block  area  and 
gTMs-in  the  art  area),  teachers,  following  the  model  directives,, 
encouraged  children  to  exp-lore  new/sreas.    In  order  to  help  them- 
selves in-their  efflprt*  tt-pro^de  a  variety  of  active  learning,  ex- 
periences for  the  children,  teachers  wrote' down  the  children's  plans 
and' monitored  them  from  their  table  during  work  time  to  make  sure_ 
the  plans  wer'e"  carried*  out.    Social  skills  such  asvcooperation  and 
Sharing  were  also  mon4«tored,  but  when  disagreement  .arose  staff  "gen- 
eral ly  attempted  to  let>he  children  resolve  conflicts  on  their  own. 

r       ,  r  ' 

The  le^s  than  maximum  overall  scores  In 'the  category  of  instruc- 
tional strategies  reflect^  lack  Of,  emphasis  on  bilingual  mdlticulr 
tural,  content  and  on  motor  development.   While  songs  in  both  English 
and  Spanish' .were  presented  during  circle  time,  this  period  was  gen- 
erally used  as  a  transition  between  one  activity  and  another.  Be- 
cause little  attention  was  given  to  children  learning  the  words  to % 
all  songs,  this  decreased  their  cultural  relevancy".    As  mentioned 
earlier,  there  was  also  a1* dearth  of  culturally  diverse  materials, -an 
irregular  useljf  children 's  .home  experiences  in  recall , .and  a  gen- 
eral lack  of  organized  muscle  development  activities  during  outdoor 
play  or  circle  time,    ^     -  r     •  * 

The  following  excerpt. is  from  an  evaluation  researcher's  field- 
notes.  . It  illustrates  various^aspects  of  , -the- implementation  process 
at  Un  Marco  Abierto  I  reflected  in  the  preceding  discussion.  * 

' .  <c  -  •  •  •  <  -   '  :• 
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The  children 'sit  around  a  table  in  the  art  area 
eating  their  lunch  and  making  their  rplans"  for  the  •  - 
day's  work.    Joaguin  speaks  first,  stating.io  Spanish 
that  he  wants  to  go  to  vthe  art  ar*a  and  paint  at  the 
easel  .    His  teacher,  Mi s%  Erma,  wants- to  know  what  he 
*ill  paint,  "IDuS  vas  a  pintar?"   The  dark-eyed  child 
rifles  through  a  box  of  magazine  cutouts  saying,.  •  (  • 
"Estoy  buscando  el  foto  .  .  .  voy  a  usaY  e'stos  j 
yellow,  greerv;  orange"  .and'he  holds  up  a  picture  of 
brightly  colored  shapes.    Miss  Erma  asks,  *What  are  * 
they?"   The  little  boy  answers,  "a  circle,  a  square", 
as  the  teacher  interrupts,  to  indicate  the  desired 
answer,  "shapes,"  , but  then  reverts  back  to  Spanish, 
^Que  flifcs  yas  a  hacer?"  .Joaquin  pulling  ^picture  of 
a  cottage  from  the  box  explains  in  Spanish  that  he  / 
wants  to  paint  a  house  using  markers:    "Voy  a  pintajr 
con  loS  marcadores."   When  Miss  Erma  asks  againf  to 
ejicit  more  details,  "What  are  you  going  to  do? 
lQu|  vas  a- hacer?."    he  is  quick  to  elaborate,    Voy  J 
hacer4  una  casa  torno  la  que  yo  hizo  en  la  block  area.,  ■  / 
jugar  con  los  animales."    The  teacher  asks  in  Spanish 
.if  he  plans  to  make  a  house  for  the  little  animals. 
%>aquin  nods  seriously,  "Si,  que  se  mataron,  ja  se 
murio,"  telling  his  teacher  that  the  animal  was  dead. 


'Miss  Erma  opens  her  eyes  wide  feigning -surprise 
and  asks  who  killed  them,  "iQuien  lo  mato?"  Joaquin, 
still  serious,  continues  his  tale,  "Se  mataron  con  una 
pistola  en  la  montafia  y  vfnieron^os  firemen.'        ■  • 

•    NextrDaniel,  Joaquin's  Engl  i  sh  Vef err  ingfrjf  end, 
jeaks  up,  "I'm  going  to  this  area,  area  tranquila. 
;s  Erma  corrects  him,  "No,  we're  sitting  in  the  art. 
What's  the  "area?"    Daniel  repeuts,  "Art  area, 
de  .  .  .-area  de,"  butkhas  trouble  saying  the 
^frteT"  Mtss  Erma  asks  hjm,  "What  are  you  goitag 
vo  aW^Tiolding  uf)  a  magazine  cutout  from  the  planning 
.box,  Baniel  replies,  "I  wanna  make  a  picture  like  this 
'one!"    The  teacher  persists,  "What  are  .you  gonna  use?  . 
Daniel  gets  up,  watts  to  a  shelf  in  the  art  area,  and 
returns  to  the  table  with  some  bits  of  styrofoam.  Miss 
Erma  comments,  "O.K.  You're  going  to  use  styrofoam. 
But  Daniel  returns 'to  the  shelf  and  carries  back  even 
more  bitstff  styrofoain  and  a  handful  of" bottle  caps. 
Miss  Erma  rtods.  her  hea\  and  says,  "Tell**  what  else, 
to  whidb  Daniel  answer^  "paper ."    The  dirfog  flnis;*f 
■  with. one- final' questiqn\frotn  the  teacher.    How  is  the 
styrofoam  >ohna  stay  on)the  paper?"    David  replies 
simpTy,  "glue." 
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Here  the  first  part  of  the  "plan-do-review"  process  took  place 
as  'scheduled.   As  suggested  by  the  mddel ,  Joaquin  and  Daniel, 
children  of  opposite  language  preferences,  were  seated  at,the  same 
table.   They  had  ready  access  to  a  variety  of  materials  on  which 
to  work' (e.g.,  planning  box  of  qutouts,  bits  of  styrofoam) .  The- 
teacher  used  the  spontaneous  production  of  the  children  combined 
with  her  own  open-ended  questions  ("What  are  you  .going  to  do?  )  to, 
encourage  both  understanding,  oi  conc'&pts  in  English  and  the  cre- 
ative use  of  the  children's  preferred  languages,  as  exhibited  by 
Joaquin  in  his  story  of  the  animals.    When  Daniel  used  a  nonverbal 
strategy,  the  teacher  tried*  to  expand  with  "O.K. /you're  going  to 
use  styrofpam."    Still,  her  language  use  with  the  two  children 
differed  markedly.   She  addressed  both  Spanish' and  English  to  the 
Spanish-prefernffng  child.   With  Daniel,. the  "English-preferring  m 
child,  she  use/  only  English  and  did  pot  tryto  expand  on  or  rein- 
force his  attempt  to  use  his  npnpreferred  language.      "t  . 


4.     Classroom  Implementation  (Site  II) 

.  .       *'  .  - 

Table  33 reveals  greater  variation  in  the  patterns  of  imple- 
mentation at  Site  II  both  within  categories  and  across  classrooms 
than -is  found  atSite  I.    In  terms  of  overall  implementation,  how-  *• 
ever,  two  of  the  classrooms  (B  and  C)  followed  thOattern  of  con-  4 
si  stent  levels  of  implementation  over  the  three  observation  periods 
with  a  slight  Increase  in  the  third  period  that  characterized  the, 
site  as  a  whole.   The  third  classroom  (A)  showed  a  similar  consis-* 
tency  but  with  a  slight  decrease  in  overall  .implementation  at.  the  end 
of  the  evaluation  tear.    The  general  increases  would  appear  to  be  ■ 
related  to  the  tnapng  the  ^teachers  received,  which  helped  them  to 
improve  both  their  individual  interactional  behaviors  and  their  in- 
structional techniques  over  the  course  of  the  evaluation  year  The. 
teachers  in- classrdom  A  also  received  such  training,  tut  the. teacher/ 
student  ratio  was. high  because -the  teaching  unit  was  comprised  of 
two  individuals  rather  than  three  as  in- the  other  classrooms,  ™pej". 
"ing  t!t»e  use  of- the  strategies  learned  irr  training.   Tbe  consistently 
iigb«r  total  implementation  scoresjregistered  by* classroom  C  across 
^hettree  observation  periods  indicate  greater  overall  enthusiasm  • 
and  understanding  of -the- mo^d^l  by  that  teaching  unit:  Con^We^ion 
of  the  five  implementation  categories  and' the  three,  observation  . 
periods  identifies  the  within-site  variation  in  implementation^score?. 
Again,  it  should  be  recalled  that  items  within  a  category  are  weighted 
in  terms  of  their  importance  to  the  model,  but  because  the  number«of 
items  differs,  scores  can  only  be  compared  on  their,  relationship  to  ^ 
the  maximum  number  of  points- (between  3.0  and  2*.7<^  possible- within 
a  .particular  category.  ,  "**..,'*..*•" 
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Table  33  .    Un  Marco  Ablerto  II  Implementation  scores 
by  classroom  over  time;  '  - 


T 


*pnys1cal£  • 
.^seWi-ing^ 

it  -^vr. 

*  I  -  fntrr  uc*ti( 
Matejria^ 

I  H  "/Pi 

•  I 

I 

% 

Individual  : '  ' 
Behavior  .  . 


Maximum 
Possible 
Score 


12.04 


9  ' 


_  i4,qi  : 


Iostructfo/u  ^ 

f  u^fr8te9teV 


14.4*2  . 
i6.70  , 

8<r.l7 


Classroom  .A 
Time  1  •  I   Time  2 


* 

9.46 


'6.58 


ft. 

■2.50. 


,  * 
V.  §.45 

39.20 


11.18 


7.02 


2.75 


12.21  VB'-59 


8.90 


38.44. 


12.0/ 


5.99 


2,50 


9,62 


,9.34 


39.49 


Classroom  B  • 

CM 

tssroom  C 

II  Time  1  1 

Time  2-.  | 

Time  3 ' 

Time  1 

Time  2 

Time.  3  J 

•  11,18 

•  1 

11.18 

4 

11-18 

12.04 

11.61 

• 

4                            '  1 

12.04~ 

1  •     6\2?  J 

^64 

r,  t 

*  g 

5.19 

5.85 

6.58 

i 

6..  93 

li  2,75 

6 

|  2.25 

• 

2.25 

> 

2.50 

2.75  * 

2.75 

\\ 

H 

8.14 

I  \ 
U0.36 

j  \ 

•  U-10 

11.84. 

rJ  ■ 

11.10 

13.69 

12.46 

\  -  10.68 

J12.90 

1^34. 

9179 

.ii;57i$ 

40-.76  ' 

40.11 

43.42  - 

43.57 

* 

41.83  ' 

46^.98 
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hedule  and  Organization  .  •  » 

*  *  *  '  ' 

Difficulties  in  finding  a  bus  driver  who  would  be  available 
later  than  4:00  P.M.  led  to  a  restructu#ig  of  the  entire  school  • 
schedule  early  in  the  evaluation  year.  .*s,  about  75*  of  all  of  the 
Head  Start  students  at  Site  II  were  bus«d,  it  was  necessary  to 
alter  the  original  double  session  which  ran  fror*t#00  A.M.  to 
12:00  A.M.  and  12:45  P.M.  to  3:30  P.M.  to  one  which  ran  from  , 
9:00  A.M.  to  12:00  A.M.  and  12:15  P.M.  to  3:00  P.M..  in  order  to 
ensure  tha£  all  students  had  adequate  transportatton.    As  a  result, 
teachers  had  no  real  rest  periods  during  the  day.   Once  this  prob- 
lem was  resolved,  however,  a  general  schedule  was  established  in 
which  activities  ran  approximately  the  same  length  of  time  for 
both  morning  and  afternoon  sessions.    The  activTtiesjncltided^the 


owing; 

w 

A.M. 

Breakfast  (lunch) 

05  * 

05  -minutes 

Planning  - 

25" 

25  minutes 

Work  time  .  ; 

'.50 

45  minutes 

! 

Clean-up  v 

10 

10  mjfrtrtes 

Recall  small  group 

.15 

IS  minutes 

Outside  time 

15 

15  minutes 

Lunch*  (snack) 

25 

15  minutes 

Circle,  time 

15  "minutes 

"  Dismissal  . 

05 

05  minutes 

*As  at  Si=te  I,  activities  were  generally  planned  and  carried  out 
as  scheduled.    The  slightly  lower  score  recorded  during  the  first' 
observation  period  for  classroom  A  wars  a  result  of  the  teachers?  , 
lack  of  understanding  of  fhe  purpose  of  small  group -and  recall*. 
Therefore,  these  activities  didn't  occur  until  the  second  ob- 
servation -period  when  the  trainer's  input  and  specific  suggestion? 
seemed  to  motivate  the  teaching  team  in  this  classroom  toward  com- 
plete establishment  of  the  daily  routine.    The  consistent  lack  of 
complete  implementation  of  thes schedule/organrzation  in  classroom 
B. reflects  the  perception  of  teaching  staff  that  they  were 
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far*sed  for  time,  leading  them  to  exclude  an  activity  like  circle  ^ 
tirte  or  small  group  from  the  daily  routine,  • 

'    ^Although  activities  generally  occurred  as  planned -and  were 
therefore  recorded  as  carried  out  on  the  implementation .form,,  the 
length  of  individual  activities  in  all  "Classrooms  was  affected  by 
the  amount  of  time  spent  in  transition  from  one  activity  to  another. 
Students  spent  approximately  five, minutes  a. day  brushing  their  teeth, 
lost  nearly  '20  minutes  a  day  fining  up  and  filing  to  and  from 
the  lunchroom,  an*  togk'at  least  five  minutes  to  dress  dunnfl  in- 
clement weather,* 

'    '  ■**    '  .-',„.,.. 

b,     Phvsica'l  Setting 

The  classroom  ecology  of  the  three  rooms  under  study  differed 
*litt,1e  in  physical  make-up.    All  rooms"  had  the  four  core  areas 
'Cblock,  house,  quiet,  and  art)  and  each  had  sufficient'  space  for 
four  to  five«children  to  work  comfortably. 

The  general  low  level  of  implementation  in "this  category  at  all 
observation  periods  is^a  result  of  the  lack  of  supplementary  areas 
suggested  by  the  model.    All  three  rooms  lacked  a  plant  and  animal 
area  and  a  construction  area,    Only  classroom  B  had  a  delineated 
music  area,  although  the  other  classrooms  had  phonographs  which  were 
used  occasionally  during. circle  time.    Water  areas  were  added  dur- 
ing the  second  observation  period,  but  classroom  C  was  forced  to 
share  its  qater  table  with  another  Head  Start  classroom. 

Model  guidelines  calling  for  children  to  be  formed  into  groups 
representing  a  cross^ection  of  the  classroom  population  were  gen- 
erally followed  in  each  room.   Members  of  the  teaching  teams. worked 
directly  with  children  who  as  a  group  were  heterogeneous  in  termsj>f 
language  preference,  age,  and  sax.    The  cne  exception  was  ir ^last- 
room  B  where  one  of  the  aides  dealt  exclusively  with  boys.  Although 
the  model  requires  that-  the  individual  students-  interacting  with  a 
given  member  of  a  teaching  team  should  be  changed  periodically* 
this  did  not  occur  in  any  of  the  classrooms'.    The  lack-of  such 
changes  may  have  been  a  result  of  taachers  realizing  that,  givjen  the 
finite  number  of  students  in  the  classroom  and  the  limited  number  of 
possible  combinations  of  children,  this  goal  was  incompatible  with 
that  of  maintaining  fieterpgeneous  groups.  ^  \ 

The  rooms  differed  in  the  ratio  of  adults  to  children.    Class  A 
-had  a  two^memberVchin9  unit  for  14  children,  while  the -Other  . 
rooms  each  contained  three  instructors  for  17  children.    Members  of 
SinTteam  A  felt  that  a  group  of  seven  children  was'too  much  for 
one,  teacher  to  handle  and  resulted  in  discipline  problems  and  overr 
worked  teachers.    Teachers  from  the  other  teams  agreed  they  had  to 
work  harder  on  those  days  when  their  teammates  were  -absent  and  fe^ 
children  suffered  on  tho.se  rfays  because  they  couldn't  proviJt  M 
much  individual  attention."  The  score  for  the  «se  of  the  available 
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areas  in  classroom  A  is  in  part  a  reflection  of  that  teaching  team's 
efforts  to  #*pe  with  the  larger  number  of  children  for  whom  each  was 
responsible  by  grouping  up  to  one  third  of  the  children  in  a  single 


.area ... 


*  *    c.     Instructional ^Materials' 

Implementation  as  regards  materials  was  high  in  the.  three  rooms 
over  the  three  observation  periods*    Eafch  room  had  approximately  the 
same  variety  and  number  of  materials.  As  atjite  I,  teachers  were 
responsible  for  the  upkeep  of  these  items  and  were  often  observed  re- 
pairing broken  toys:   Materials  Had  particular .places  on  the  shelves 
which  were  labeled  with. a  picture  symbol  to  aid  in  clean-up  and  all 
were  visible  and  within  easy  reach.    The  generally  lower  scores. in  • 
classroom  B  during  the  second  and  third  observation  periods  reflect 
a  lack  of -dated, examples  of  children's  work  being  displayed  tn.  that 
classroom.  *  ,v  * 

Materials  were  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Site.  I;  most  of' 
those  in  the  block  and  quiet  areas  consisted  of  manipulative  toys 
ordered  annually  from  catalogs.    The  expendable  materials  in  the  art 
areas  also  came  from  school  supply  houses,  while  the  house  area. con- 
tained real  household*  items  contributed  by  teachers  and  .pnva^  do- 
ctors.       •  ,  *  -  . 

There  was  also  a  general  lack  of  culturally  relevant  materials 
at  Site  II.  Those  that  existed* were  a  few  books  written  >rl  Spanish 
and  containing  illustrations  of  Hispanic  culture*  some  Mexican  folk 
dance  album's,  and  such  Mexftan  household  items  as  tortilla  presses  • 
and  moleajetes.  Puerto  Rican' culture  was  not  represented  in  any  of 
the  classrooms.  , 

d.     individual  Behavior,,  v 

Classrooms  at -Site*  II  showed  the  most  varied  patterns  of  imple- 
mentation in  the 'category  focusing  on  the  teaching  teams'  J"terP«**- 
sonal  interactions  and  language  use  in  the.  classroom.   Table 33  shows, 
that  classroom  B  had\a  steady  increase  over  the  three  observation, 
periods  whereas  classroom  C,  while  exhibiting  relatively  high  scores 
across  all  three  observattons  and  a  gain  between,  the  first  and  tmrd 
periods,  dipped  slightly  at  the  second, observation.    Classroom  A,  on 
tSe  other  hand,  dropped  from  the  initial  to  the  final  observation.  • 
The  relatively  high  score  in  this  category  received  by  classroom  A 
during  the  first  observation  reflects  the  regular- participation  of  a. 
parent  volunteer  at  that  time.    The  low  initial  score  m  classroom  B 
is  related  to  the  extended  absence  of  one  of  the  aides  and  her  rer 
placement  by^a  substitute  unfamiliar  with  the  model.    This  individual 
generally  remained  seated  a\  the  table^here  planning  took  p  ace  and 
dur.ing  unstructured  activities  did  not. interact*  with  the  children 
unless  approached  by.  them. 

L  •  *  ' 
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The  distribution  of  language  use  by  individual  also  varied  by 
classroom.   As  seen  in  Table  34  ,   concerning  classroom  language  . 
production  by  teaching  uitft,  the  teacther  in  clarssrodm  A  dominated  „ 
interactions  during  the  three  implementation  data  collection  periods, 
accounting  for  64*  of  the  language  recorded.    Because  she  used  more 
Englifh  than  Spanish,  classroom  A^s  teaching  unit  shows  a  predomi- 
nance of  that  language  even  'though  .the  student  population  was  .evenly 
divided  between  Spanish-preferring  and  Engl-fsrh-pref erring  children. 
"In  the  other  classrooms  aides  generally  predominated  in  verbaliza- 
tions, which  would  be  expected  as. they  outnumbered  teachers  two  to 
one  in  each  room.    In  both  classes,  however there  was  a  tendency 
for  teachers  to  become  more  dominant  as  the. year  progressed.  The. 
teaching  units'  use  of  Spanish* and  English  tended  to- reflect  the 
.distribution  Of  language  preference  within  the  student  population. 
Classroom  "C  had  a*  slight  majority  of  English  speakers  and  relatively 
more  English  than  Spanish,  whereas  classroom  B  had  more  SpanisJ- 
p'referring  students  and  an*increasing  proportion  of- teachers  Span- 
ish usage  over  the  course  of  the  year. 

Some  effort  wrfs  made  to  carry  out  the  concurrent  .translation 
and  language  mixing  called  for  by  .the  model,  as  almost  Q%  of  the 
total  interactions  were  of  this  type.    Informational -statements  were 
the  most  commdn  type  of  verbalization,  generally  accounting  for  more 
than  40?  of  the  total.   Questions  made  up  about  30%  of  the  Inter- 
actions for  all  classrooms,  with  direct  commands  .and  verbal  rein- 
forcement either  in  the  form  of  praise  or  discipline  accounting  for 
roughly  equal  amounts  of  the  remaining  verbal izatioiis. 

As. with  Site  I,  most  verbal  interactions  of  all  types  occurred 
during  planning,  recall,  and  work  time,   Most  informational  state- 
ments todk  place  during  work  time.    Questions  occurred  principally 
during  planning  activities,    They  tended  to  be  operi-ended  as  sug- 
gested by  the  model  guidelines,  although  there  was  a  genewtt  decline 
(from  about  50*  to  35^)  in  percentage  of  questions  which  were  open- 
ended  . 

Teachers  from  all  classrooms  tended  to  interact  with  students* 
fropi  their  group  in  the  language  preferred  by 'the  child,  but  they 
were  outgoing  and  affectionate  with  *11  students  with  whom  they  , 
came  in  contact.   At  least  one  member  of  each  team  was  observed  to 
work  at  eye  level  with  the  children.  *  *  , 

'  Although  the  modeVcails  for  teachers  and  aides  to  fulfil]  egal 
itarian  roles  in  the  classroom,  in  practice  aides  rarely  led  circle 
times  and  -in  two  classrooms  were  often  observed  to  be  wiping  tables 
or  sorting  materials.    Parents  were  'seldom  observed  in  any  of  the 
classrooms,  and  when  present  they  generally  disciplined  or  assisted. 
onJy  their  own  children, 
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•Table    34   Un  Marco  Abler to  II  classroom  language- 
production  by  teaching  unit.  


,  »  t  ♦ 

OT  A  PCOArtM 

TIME  1  \ 

•                    11 1  * 

TIME  2 

TlKtB  3 

CLASSKUUM 
A 

Instructor 

English  .  ! 

I  ■ 

Spanish 

Trans- 
lation 

-Ung. 
SwficK 

Individual 
Percent  of 

English 

Spanish 

Trans- 
lation ' 

Lang. 
Switch 

Individual 
Percent' ot 

*r,  

English  i 

Spanish 

Trans- 
lation 3 

Lang. 

witch"  1 

inaiviuuai 
Percent  of 

Teacher 

52 

14 

11 

0 

"  77 

46 

13 

-  0 

64 

40' 

20 

5 

1. 

66 

Aide       ;  * 

17 

0 

0,. 

23 

25  ' 

11 

0'' 

-  36 

23 

10 

0 

1  * 

34 

TOTAL 

69 

20 

11 

0 

100 

.  71. 

24 

5 

0 

100 

63 

* 

30 

5 

2 

*  100 

r 

CLASSROOM 
B' 

Instructor  ✓ 

TIIVIE  1 

1 

TIME  2 

TIME  3 

English 

Spanish 

Trans- 
lation 

-- 

Lang. 
Switch 

*• 

Individual 
Percent  of 
Total 

English 

Spanish 

Trans- 
lation 

Lang. 
Switch 

Individual 
Percent  of 
Total 

English 

Spanish 

Trans- 
lation 

Lang. 

Switch 

Individual 
Percent  of 
Total 

Teacher 

3 

15 

0  «  ^ 

1' 

'  19 

18' 

24 

2 

3 

47 

13 

26 

2 

0 

;  42 

Aide  1 

2a 

0 

2 

54 

24 

16 

5 

0 

'  45 

16 

27 

2 

2 

Aide  2  * 

IS 

9\ 

0 

27 

3 

.  5 

0, 

0 

8 

4 

8. 

0 

0 

12 

TOTAL 

41 

*  53 

<  '3 

3 

100 

45 

45 

7 

3 

100  . 

33 

61 

4 

2 

1JJJ0 

I   1  , — i  — 

$ 

0  » 

j 

TTMR2 

'  TIME  3 

• 

CLASSROOM 

•  C 
Instructor 

Teacher 

English 
20 

Spanish 

-ri— 

15 

TIME  1 

Trans- 
lation 

4 

Lang. 
Switch 

1 

Individual 
Percent  of 
Total 

40 

English 
16 

Spanish 

- 

23  , 
8' 

Trans- 
lation 

4* 
0 

Lang. 
SwHch 

1 

-1 

Individual 
Percent  of 
Total 

44 
26 

English 

27 
9 

Spanish 
* 

28 
12 

Trans- 
lation 

2 

1  * 

Lang. 

Switch 

0 
0 

Individual 
Percent  of 
Total 

57 
22 

Aide  1 
Aide  2 

TOTAL  ' 

.  >12* 
11  ' 

43 

'11 

3 
11 

2 

.  .4* 

»/ 

35     '  1 
100  * 

17 
\9 

52 

9 

40 

.  1 
5  „ 

'  1 
3< 

30 
100 

12 
48 

7 

47 

1 

li 
1 

21 

'    100  . 
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• 

• 

• 

• 
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e.  ,  Instructional  Strategies 

.   '  The  resul£s  presented  in  Table  33   reveal  that  developing  ac- 
.  tivit'ies  to  promote  active  learning,  language  expansion,  and  bilin- 
gual bicultural  awareness  proved  the  most  difficult  category  for  the 
teaching  staff  at  Un  Marco  Abierto  II  to  implement.   AH  classrooms 
generally  scored  low  in  this  category,  and  although  there  was  some 
•increase  from  the  first  to  the  third  observation  period,  no  class- 
-room obtained  even  half  the  possible,  points  in  this  area.    The  low 
scores,  especially  those  received  by  classroom  A,  reflect  the  diffi~ 
culty  teaching  staff  had  in  implementing  activities  requiring  formal 
dialogue.   The  higher  scores  at  the  third  observation  period  are  re- 
lated to  the  teachers  using  suggestions  of  the  curriculum  trainer  for 
improving  planning  and  recall  activities. 

Two  teams  emphasized  the. teaching  of  social  skills  and  accept- 
able, classroom  behaviors.    Children  .were  urged  to  include  others  in 
their  work  time  activities,,  to  take  turns,  and  to  share.  However,/ 
,when  children  argued,  teachers  usually  intervened  rather  than  en- 
couraging  children  to  verbalize  tb'eir  disagreements  as  called  for  by 
the  High  Scope  curriculum.    The  greater  number  of  students  per  teach- 
er in  classroom  A  cut  down  on  individual  monitoring  .of  student  be- 
Ihavior  and  in  part  accounted  for  consistently. lower  Soores  obtained 
by  this  classroom  in  instructional  strategies.; 

'•  '*  '  v"'  < 

Although-the  model  states  that  teachers  ^nd'.aides  should  use 
outside  time  to  extend  the  children's'  activities,  members  of  the* 
teaching  staff  at  Un  Marco  Abierto  II  simply  took  turns  watching  the 
children  and  taking  breaks.    Thus,  no  systematic  motor  development 
activities  took*place  during  this  time.    Having  %o  work  two  sessions 
with  only  a  15-minute  lunch  break. prompted  teachers  to  rest  during 
•outside  time,  ' 

Finally,  there -^as  a  general  lack  of  bilingual  multicultural 
activities  across  all  classrooms,-  Content  related  to  the  children .s 
»home  was  seldom  introduced,  and  circle  time  activities  such  as^sdngs, 
games,  and  stories  usually  occurred  in  English. 

The  following  excerpt  is  from  an  evaluation  researcher's- fields 
notes..  It  illustrates  various  aspects  of  the  implementation  process^ 
at  Un  Marco  Abierto  II  reflected  in  the.preceding  discussion. 
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The  period  1s  "work  time**"   One  aide, 
Miss  Tomasa,  helps  Helen  and  RdsaVith  their  .' 
puzzles  in  the  quiet  area,   Miss  Maria,  an- 
other aide,  sits  in  the  corner  of  the  room  % 
talking  to  Danny,  an  English-preferring  - 
child,  about  the  fireman  book.    She  asks, 
"Who  are  they?    How  did  the  fire  start?" 
The  teacherj  Miss  Lucia,,  is  in  the  block  area 
with  four  children  using  doctor  kits.  Marta 
and  Juan  scuffle  briefly  over  one  kit,  but' 
Miss  Lucia  intervenes,  "Tu  eres  la  'nursa, 
Marta,    TO  puedes  ser  la  nursa."   Then,  play- 
ing the  role  of  patient,  the  teacher  lies  on  ^ 
heri>ack  to  have  the  children  examine  her  with 
the  doctors'  instruments.   -  ,a  m 

-With  Vne  "physical  examination"  finished, 
the  children  move  away  and  Miss  Lucia^cjoes  to 
/  the  water  area,  watching  Walter,  Refeerfco,  and 
Miriam  blow  bubbles.    In  the  meantime,  the 
"doctors"  approach  Miss  Maria.    She  is  now 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  four  children,  who 
lie  on  the  floor  like  spokes  of  a  wheel  play- 
ing with  stickvtogether  plastic  pieces.,, 
Herminia  gives  Miss  Maria  a  shot.    Miss  Maria 
reacts,  'VlAy,  ay,  ay,  ay!    Se  me  va  a  qurtar  el 
dolor  en  la  garganta,  ino?"    She  gets  up  and( 
.says,  "Thank  you,  doctors,    iCuanto  le  debo? 

Miss  Lucia  announces  clean-up  time  and- 
proceeds  to  sit  in  the  center  of  the  room  to. 
wait  for  the 'children  to  assemble  for  "Circle 
Time,"   Miss  Maria  calls  out,  "Come  sit  down 
on  the  triangle  line,    Vengan  a'sentar  en  la 
linea  de  trilngulo,"   After  the  children  sing 
a  song  in'English,  she  continues,  "I'm  going  to 
speak  first  in  Spanish,  then  in  English."  She 
then  explains  that  they  are  going. to  make  a 
field  trip  to  the  local  Puerto  Rjcan -grocery 
store.    "Vamos  a  ir  al  Tropicana.    It's  a  store 
Ifke  you  go  with  your  mother,    Es  .una  tienda 
cpmo  la  donde  va  con  su  mamS,    We're  gonna  go 
look  with  our  eyes  and  not  with  our.  hands. 
What  can  we  see?"   The  children  cry  out ^eager- 
ly, "Cookies,  pickles,  naranjas,  oranges." 
After  a  few  more  instructions,  the  teachers^, 
pair  off  the  children  into  partners  and  the' 
group  files  out  of -the  building  for^the  morn-  , 
ing  excursion,^  V 
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Here*  thr$e  activities  called  for  by  the  model,--  work  time,, 
clean-up,  and  circle  time  —  took  plvace  as  scheduled.    The  three 
adults  were  dispersed  throughout  the  room  and  freely  interacted 
with  the  children  in  different? areas,  which  were  weH  stocked  with 
instructional  materials  suctr-as  doctors'  kits*.    Through  the  field 
trip,  the  resources  of  the  surrounding  conrounit^Pere  utilized  'for 
instructional  purposes*'  The  aide  employed  the.langyage  strategy,  of  * 
concurrent  translation  suggested  by  the  model.    As  was  the  case  with 
Un  Marco  Abierto  I,  however,  pn  aru  individual  basis  the  teaching 
staff  employed  only  English  with  Engl isb~pref erring  children  in 
contrast  to  the  English  and  Spanish  usage  with  Spanish-preferring 
children.    The  difficulty  of  establishing  egalitarian  roles  among 
teachers  and  aides  in  the  classroonr-was  exemplified  by  the  relative 
lack  of  involvement  of  Miss  Tomasa,    In  addition,  as  happened  f re- s  . 
"quently,  Miss  Lucia  intervened  in  the  minor  conflict  over  the -doc- 
tors1 kits  rather  than  encouraging  the  children  .to  ^pfbaTize  their 
disagreement,  t  1  *   1  * 


5.     The  Comparison  Groups  m     mt  \L, 


At  both  East  Los  Angele^  amd  MlM   me?  children  r*eivihg  some 
type  of  preschool  educati6n  coAprisr&WPt  of  the  comparison  groups. 
All  of* the  comparison  children' in  East  Los  Angeles  attended  another 
Head  Start  .center  locate<{  itf^a  large-house  approximately  three  blocks 
from  the  experimental  site,    }r\  Milwaukee;  of.  the  23  children  forming 
the  comparison,  gtmip,  12  topk  part*in  stey-at-home  Head!  Start  classes 
palled  the  Home  Base*  program,  while  the  remainder  had  .no  preschool. 

The  East  Los  Angeles  comparison  site  was  similar  in  layout  and 
schedule  to  Un  MarcoAbierto  I.    Instructional  space  consisted  of  a 
one  large  classroom,  about*  ffcice  the  size  of  that  at  the i experimental 
site.    Kitchen  and  dining  facilities  were  in  separate  rooms.  Two 
classes  of  15  children  eac/i  and  two  teacher-aide  pains, shared  the 
single  classroom  jn  the, morning,  anc^a  single  class  of  15  children 
and  tWo  instructors  met  in  the  afternoon',  •  Activities  of  joint  par- 
ti ci pa tWwere  limited  to  transition  periods  (arrival*  wash-up,  dis- 
missal) and  the  daily  20  minutes  of  group  time.    Each  class  spent 
most  of  the  day  in  indoor  and  outdoor  activities  organized  in  one- 
hoiir  periods,  (. 

The  classroom  was  organized  in  a  learning-center  fashion.  There 
Was  a  group  center,  library  corner,  dress-up  area,  manipulative  area, 
'arid  block  area*  in  addition  to 'the  large  outside  play  area.  Materials 
were  available  in  all  areas,  although  they  were  fewer  and  less  varied 
thait^^B^^igh/Scdpe  center*    Art  materials  were  not  readily  avail- 
able to  the  children  but  were  taken  out  for  appropriate  activities. 
Paper  materials  were  often  prepared  for  the  children,  as  the  teachers 
felt  there  was  not  enough  space  for  children  td  cut  and  paste^on 
their  dUn.    Outsicfe  of  group  titoe  wheft  particular  content  was  pre- 
sented, children  -could, work  in  whatever  center  they  desired.  This 
tended  to  create  sorte  aimless  wandering  by  the  children  throughout 
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free  play  as  they  finished  doing  one  thing  and  tried  to  decide  what 
to  do  next,  _^  t 

•The  curriculum  of  the  East  Los  Angeles  comparison  center  was 
'highly  focused  on  the  development  of, positive  self-esteem  in  the  in- 
dividual students,'  Teachers  emphasized  success  experiences  for  all 
children  in  accordance  with  their  developmental  stage  and  asserted 
that  the  focus  was  on  Mpr6cessH  rather  than  "content.     The  goals 
.and  objectives  of  the  program  were  derived  from"  a  general  assessment 
form  provided  by  the  Head  Start  office.-  In  the  area  of  language  de- 
velopment, no  mention  was  made  of  .trilingual  skills,  but  such  behav- 
iors a?  -"uses  words  to  communicate,"  "expresses^self  in  words, 
phrases,  simple  and  complex  sentences,"  and  "listens  to  stones  and 
poems  with-understanding"  were  stressed  as  dbjectvves'.  Similarly, 
in  the  area  of  concept  development,  objectives  included  that  the 
child  should  know  his  or  her  name,  parts  of  the  body,  basic  colors, 
numbers  1-5,  and  three  basic  shapes  (square,  circle,  triangle),  me 
child  should  also  be  able  to  use  concepts  of  quantity,  quality,  or- 
der, space,  and  correspondence,  and  demonstrate  an  attility  to  re- 
create  stories' and  role. play  through  dramatic  play.  Socioemptional 
development  emphasized  that  the  child  should  be  relaxed  and;  uninhib- 
ited, require  minimal  adult  support,  show  a  willingness  to.  partici- 
pate in  new  experiences,  be  aware  of  the  emotional  impact  of  words 
and  deeds  on. others,  and  demonstrate  sel^fonfidence  and  self-worth. 

In  the  classrooms  there  was  no  systematic  bilingual  language 
development.    Language  was  viewed  as  part  of  a  child  s  concept  of 
self,  a  viewpoint  which  led  to  the  use   of. the  child's  dominant  lan- 
guage Cdetermined  through  teacher  observation)  in  overall  classroom 
instruction.    Only  group  time,  where  simultaneous  translations  were  . 
sometimes  made,  varied  from  this  pattern.  -Throughout,  the  goal  was 
for  the  child  to  feel  comfortable. about  what  she  or  he  was  learning. 

No  commercial  curriculum  programs  were  utilized  at  the  compari-. 
son  center.   Teachers  took  what  might  be  called  a  traditional  nursery 
school  approach,  emphasizing  self-concept  development  via  a.  framewbrk 
that  provided  lati^e  in  determining  curricular  goals:  -lopicai  so- 
cial studies  themes  were  used  throughout  the  year  to. provide  direc- 
tion and  continuity.    Individual  objectives  were  integrated  into 
monthly  themes  such  as  getting  to  know  each  other,  family,  holidays, 
transportation,  and  springtime,  * 

The  Home -Base  program  received  by  thdMilwaukee" children  relied 
upon  parent  Involvement  In  the  .teaching  of  basic  behaviors* under  the 
guidance  of  a  Home  Base"  teacher.  .Three  Home, Base  teachers,  working 
from  the  Un  Marco  Abierto  II  building,  began  teaching  aPP^ximatply 
24  children  at  the  start  of  the  school  year.  -Teachers  visited  week- 
ly the  children  who  lived  on  Milwaukee's  North,  East,  and  West  -sides. 

,   The  major  objective  of  the  program  was  to  directly. Involve  par- 
ents in* the  education  of  their  children "by  teaching  parents^what  to , 
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teach,  what  to  reinforce,  and  how  to  observe, and  record  behavior. 
Teachers  were- implementing  a  bilingual  early  fhi Id hood  curriculum* 
called  the  Portage  Guide.    The  guide  contained  a  developmental  se-  . 
quence  checklistfwhich  listed  sequential  behaviors  from  three  to  , 
five  years  of  age  in  five  developmental  areas:    cognitive,  language, 
self-help,  motor,  and  socialization.    Also  included  in  the  Portage 
Guide  were  curriculum  cards  to  match  each  of  thrsequential  behav- « 
iors.        •  \     v  ♦  . 

Teachers  pinpointed  the  behaviors  already  exhibited  by  the- 
child  to.  determine  his  or  her.baseline  behavior.    From  that  point, 
the  teacher  prescribed  the  next  behavior  on  the  checklist,  modify- 
ing what  may  have  been  a  long-term  goaj  into  several  weekly  short- 
term  goals.    Parents  were  expected  to  work  with  the  child  between 
.teacher  visits  on  Activities  in  several  areas  of  development.  They 
recorded  their  child's  .behavior  on  the  prescribed  task  and -noted  if  - 
the  behavior  Increased,  decreased,  or  remained  the  same.' 

•  \An  additional  feature  of  the  Home1  Base  program,  the  "cluster," 
occurred  on  one  Friday  every  month.    Home  Base  children  were  bused 
to  the  Un'Marco  Abierto  II  center  and .had  .the  opportunity  to- work  in 
a  group  and  to  experience  the  materials  and  setting  of  a  Head  Start 
classroom.    Field  trips  to  parks  or  the  zoo  a.lso  took  place  during 
"cluster."   Although  the  teachers  were  bilingual  and  materials  and 
activity  sheets  were  printe#in  both  Spanish  and  English,  systematic 
bilingual  language  development  was  not- a  program  goal,  leacriers 
generally  presented  English  concepts  primarily  in  Spanish  using  Eng- 
lish onl?for  the- lexicon  related  to  the  lesson.    The  teacher,  who 
was  born  in  Mexico,  felt  more  comfortable  speaking  Spanish  and  rarely 
spoke  English  with  her  charges.  ■  ( 

Every  week  the  Home  Base  teacher  left  materials  such  as  stencil 
kits  for  numbers  and  letters,  coloring  books,  story  books,  and  puz- 
zles or  manipulative*  toys.    In  homes  where  parent  Participation  was 
minimal,  materials  usually  got  lost  pr  damaged,  leading  teachers  to 
stop  leaving  materials  in  those  homes.        .  ^ 

C.     Summary  and  Feasibility  of  Transfer 

.   The  relative  success  in  implementing  the  Un  Marco  Abierto  cur- 
riculum at  both  sites  translated  into  positive  outcomes  ^jr  partici- 
pating children,  parents,  and  teachers.    Results  of  the  standardized 
tests  revealed  that  the  effects  of  the  model  were  most  evident  for 
Spanish-preferring  children  in  their  second  language.  SPfn"J- 
pref erring  children  made  significant  gains  over  similar  Children 
attending'a  Head  Start  program  without  the  Un  ^rco  Abierto  curricu- 
lum model  on  measures  of  English  Language  Acquisition,  Eng^sh  Com- 
prehension, and. Concept  Development.    Both  Quantitative  analyses,  and 
•classroom  observations  suggest  that  the  results  on  the  EngTish, 
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measures  of  language  acquisition  and  concept  development  are  largely 
a  result  of  the  progress  made  by  children  who  entered  the  program 
with  little  or  no  demonstrated  ability  in  English.   It  appears  that 
the  bilingual  bicultural  curriculum  model  provided  su<h  children  ' 
with  access  to  situations  in  whioh  they-could  practice i  English .whjch 
were  not  afforded  to  children  in  the  comparison  Head  Start  programs. 
The  experimental  Spanish-preferring  childrert  aiso  made  significant 
gains  over  the  comparison  groups  on  two  measures  of  first  language 
'ability  and  were  observed  to  receive  extensive  practice  with  Spanish^ 
in  the  classroom.       ,  '  ,  f 

% 

English-preferring  children  performed  similarly  to  comparison  , 
children  on  all  measures;   Thus,  participating  in  a  bilingual  pro- 
gram did  not  hinder  these  children's  development  in  thwr  first  ?- 
language!   The  English-preferring  children  of  both  groups  failed  to 
score  on  most  of  the  measures  administered  in  Spanish.    These  re- 
sults are  consistent  with  the  classroom  observations  which  showed 
that  the  practice  these  children  received  was  largely  limited  to 
the  acquisition  of  isolated  lexical  items,   The  children's  natural  . 
development  in  their  preferred  language  would,  seem- to'  be  a„result 
of  the  model's  emphajSis  on  planning  and  review  in  which  the  children 
were  observed  to  practice  complete  sentences,  necall  outstanding  i 
events*  and  provide  details  about  the  environment. 

Socioemottanal  functioning  of 'both,  experimental  groups,  al- 
though generally  .remaining  constant  over  time,  reflected  a  trend  to- 
ward increased  behavior  indicating  school  readiness.  'This  relates 
to  the  daily  decision  making  and  problem  solving; inherent  in* High/ 
Scope's  "plan-do-review"  process.  — -7 

*  -  ■  *  . 

*    Favorable  attitudes  toward  bilingual  education  were  found  in 
all  parent  groups.    Such  disposition  undoubtedly  facilitated  the 
positive  performance  of  the  childfenin  Un  Marco  Abierto  classrooms. 
In  particular,  interviews  showed  mothers^ of  Site  I  experimental  .chil- 
dren to  have  significantly  higher  evaluation  of  their  children's 
English  ability  than  the  control  group.    They  also  claimed  to  take  . 
an  important  teaching  role  with  their  children  by  providing  signifi- 
cantly greater "home  instruction  and  instructional  play  items.  Such 
parental  perceptions  and  j/i-class  involvement -was  promoted  by  the  ■ 
High  Scope  model  as  a  means. of  enhancing  the  language  and  concept ^ 
development  of  participating  children. 
4.        "  '■'  \  ■ 

•  Teacher  enthusiasm  both  for  biYinguai  education  and  for  Up  Marco 
Abierto  contributed  to  a  favorable'  atmosphere  for  the  adoption  of  the 
model.    This  was  particularly  the-case  for  East  Los  Angeles  where 
questionnaires  and  informal  interviews  revealed  that  the  classroom 
staff  was  very  positive  regarding  High/Scope!  They  were  especially 
supportive  of  its^emphasis  on  children's  development  of  personal 
directedness.    Teachers  at  Site  11  regarded  bilingual  education  as 
very  important  but  were)  1esY  secure  in  their  understanding  and  sup- 
port for  the- Un  Marco  Abierto  curriculum,  at  least  until  after  a  • 
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series  of  in-service  workshops' during  the  latter,  half  of  the  evalua- 
tion year.     '  ;  . 

^At  three  times  during  the  evaluation  year,  theiwd  Un  Marco 
Abierto  replication  sites  were  assessed  for  degree  of  implementation 
across  the  categories  of  schedule  and  organization,  physical  setting 
instructional  materials,  individual  behaviors, -and  instructional,  strat- 
egies. '  Although  individual  classrooms  had  varying  success  jn  imple- 
menting  particular "aspects  of  the  modeV,  in  general  both  sites  had  a 
positive  overall  experience  with  Un  Marco  Abierto.    Across  all  class- 
rooms there  was  a  strict  adherence  to  model  guidel inflated  to 
scheduling'and  organization  and  the  use  of  instructional  materials 
throughout  the  year.  .  ;  ' 

"     Given** the  emphasis  of  the  model*  on  interactions  by  the  teacher 
with  a  particular  group  of  students,  it  appears  thatthe  model could 
be.  easily  implemented  in  a  variety  , of  classroom  settings,  A  though 
.simultaneous  use -of  all  areas,  is  not  necessary  ^^^^^Pi^6""" 
tion,  without  careful  monitoring  by  the  teachers  there  may  be  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  ofcertain  children,  as  they  are  allowed  ^  make 
their  own  plans,  to  limit  their  experience  tp  r  f ew  favorite  a/eas. 
This  may  be  reinforced  by  teachers'  own  preferences  for  certain  areas. 
Thus,  time  to  plan  for*an  equal  distribution  of  experiences  with  human 
and  material  resources  would  seem  essential  to-the  successful  imple- 
mentation. of  this  model .  , 

A  summary  of  site  and  classroom  implementation  results  for  the ' 
individual  behaviors.category  indicates  an  improvement  1n  sttfres 
across  all  classrooms'at  Jioth  Sites..  The  model  directives  toward 
integration  of  the  two  languages  would  seem  to  work  we  1  when  the> 
are  carr  ed'out  in  conceWSith  specified  instructional  strategies. 
Such Tpractice  may  not,  however,  result  in  a  balance  between  the  two 
languages  but  instead  lead  to  a  system-tic  increase  in  the  use  of  that 
language  viewed,,.*  most  necessary  outjside.the  classroom,  as  was  ,he 
case  with  English  in  East  Los  Angeles     The  program  may  a  so  be  easier, 
to  implement  with  bilingual,  teachers  g  ven  the  close  ^olvement  of 
individual  teachers  with^a  linguistically  mixed  group  bf  students .  , 

-  •  A  generally  low  level  of  Pa>ental  participation. contributed  to 
the  less  than  maximum  implementation   as  regards  l**"*^***1*™ 
in  the  classroom,.    It  would  appear  that  involvement  of  parents  In  the 
Head  Start  program*  is  a  crucial  factor  in  community  acceptance  of  a 
•new  program.    A  comparison  of  the  two  sites  suggests  that  It  Is    .  ( 
alv/nta  eous  to  have  a  Head.  Start  center  i?  the  ne  g  ^hood  of  the. 
children  that  it  serves. if  parental  participation  is  to  be  fostered 
At  the  East  Los  Angeles  site  where  parents  had  immediate^ ^s  to  the 
center   they  stayed  and  volunteered  in  the  classrooms.  The  majority 
oTthe'stden    population  at  the  Milwaukee  site  was  bused,  and  be-, 
cause  of  transpoVutton  difficulties  few  parents  volunteered  Parents 
are  thus  more  likely  to  volunteer  when  transportation  to  the  center  is 
available.         \     ■     '  ^ 
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FOOTNOTES 

*A  significant  effect  was  also  found  favoring  the  experimental  chil- 
dren on  Spanish  "language  production.    This;  however,  appears  to  tie  a 
result *of  the  extremely  high  scores  on  this  measure  recorded  by  the 
experimental  children  at  Site  I  as  Un  Marco  Abierto  children  at  Site 
II  scored  lower- than  their  Head  Start  comparison  group  on  this  meas- 
ure. 

^Site  level  comparisons  were  also.made  for  Spanish-preferring  chil- 
dren in  general  at  both  Un  Marco  Abierto  sites.  The  findings  were 
similar  to  those  at  the  model  level  although  not  as  consistent 

across  all  measures.    At  Site  I  all  significant  differences  favored 
the  experimental  children  over  their  Head  Start  comparison  group. 
These  were  found  on  the  measures  of  English  comprehension,  Englis> 
concept- development,  and  Spanish  narrative  quality.  .  At  Site  4  J  ft  a- 
gain  all  significant  differences  favored  the  experimental, children. 
Such  differences  we're  on  the  measures  of  English  language  acquisi- 
tion'and  English  concept  development  when  the  exparimental  children 
were  contrasted^ to  Head  Start. Hopfe  Based  children  and  on  English 
acquisition  and* Spanish  comprehension  when  the  Un  Marco  Abierto 
children  were  contrasted  to  children  j*ith  no -preschool  exposure. 

^There  was  insufficient  cell  slz€  to  use  inferential  statistics  in 
the  Analysis  of  Spanish-preferring  children  by  entry  level  at  the 
^Milwaukee  site.  ^Descriptive  statistics,  however,  suggest  a  trend 

similar  to  that  jrojund  at  Site  I  \and  across  all  the  models.    On  mea- 
sures of  English  acquisition  and  English  concept  development  the  ex- 
perimental . children  with  little  pretest  ability  in  English  had  much 
higher  ^sttest  means  than  their  Home  Based  Heacl  Start  counterparts' 
(0*Ui-f=  2.2,vs.  EMJLU^  *  .61' and  PSIE-  =  6.9  vs.'.  PSIE-  =  2.7,>espec 
tively)-  whereas  their  posttest  mean  oa  English  comprehension  was  ( 
slightly  higher  (ECOMP-  «  6.4  vs.  ECOMP-  =  6.0). 

^JosS's ^relatively  poor  performance  in  the  test  situation  on  the  Eng- 
lish language  acquisition  measure  was  not  consistent  with  his  exten- 
sive jjse  of  his  nonpreferred- language  fn  the  classroom.    In  class- 
rooto  observations  he' ranked  first  even  above  his,  Engl  ish-preferring 
peers,  thus  accounting  for  a  lower  correlation  than  might  be  expect- 
ed on  this  measure  (see  Appendix  W).    Correlations.,  between  test  re- 
sults and. classroom  observations  on  all  other  English  and  Spanish 
language  production  measures  were  high. 

c  * 

Aides  from  East  Los  Angeles  (one  of  whom  resigned)  spoke  little  Eng- 
.  lish.    They  tried  to  improve  their  vocabulary  by  keeping  word  lists 
and  asking  children  to  translate,  but  their  lack  of  fluency  caused 
some  confusion  when^they  worked  with  monolingual  Spanish-speaking 
children. 
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V 


IDRA:  AMANECER 


The  AMANECER  model  was  developed  by  Intercultural  Development* 
Research  Association.    In  Spanish',  AMANECER  is  a  word*  that  means 
"the4  beginning  of  a  new  day."    AMANECER  is  also  an  acronym  for  the 
full  title  of  the  curriculum,  whicftis  A  Multicultural  Action 
Network  for  Early  Childhood  Education  Resources. 

*    '  '  '  '  -  ' 

The  AMANECER  preschool  curriculum  is  intended  to  extend  the  bi- 
lingual experience  to  the  first  interface f between  the^child' and  the 
educational  institution.    The  curriculum  is  cognitively  oriented 
and  is  based  on  three  principal  goals.    These  goals  are.(l)  to 
create  a  learning  environment  tha?  addresses  the  developmental  needs 
of  children,  by  providing  appropriate  learning  experiences  which  re- 
flect their  language  and  cultural  characteristics;  (2)  to  develop 
skills  that  wij.1  enable  teachers  to  .personalize  instruction,  sup- 
port the  children's  cultural  identity,  and  involve  the  parents  in  the 
learning  process;  and  (3)  to  facilitate  the  participation  of^arents, 
and  other, family,  members  in  preschool  activities.    The  model's 
appfoach  to  language  development  emphasizes  that  children  should  be 
taught  Tin  the  language  they  know  best  while  learning  a  second  lan- 
guage.   This  is  to  be  accomplished  through  at  least  two  daily  • 
language-focused  sessions  in  which  children  are  divided  into  groups 
based  on  their  language  preference.. 

Thi$  chapter  presents  the  results  of  the  pvaluation  of  th,e 
AMANECER  model  at  two  Head  Start  centers,  Site  I  in  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas,'  and\Site  II,  in  Laredo,  Texas.    The  results  of  the  evaluation  » 
are  divided  into  three  sections.    They  include  (1)  child,  parent, 
and  teacher  impact,  (2)  the  curriculum  implementation  experiences, 
and  (3)  an  integration  of  impact  and  implementation  findings. 

A.      Impact  of  the  Model 

The  performance  of  the  children  on  the  battery  of  standard- 
ized tests  and  in  the  classroom  and  attitudinal  changes  of  parents 
and" teachers  over  the  course  of  the  evaluation  year  are  the  subject i>f 
this  section.    A  brief  discussion  of  the  sample  characteristics 
initiates  each  outcome  subsection,  followed  by  an  extensive 
presentation  \f  the  results.  ,  — p»  '  • 
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Child  Outcomes 
a.    Chtld  Sample 


Sample  children  tested  at  the  two  sites  of  Corpus  Christi  and  . 
Laredo  numbered  139.   At  Site  I  (Corpus  Christi),  30  children  experi- 
enced the  AMANECER  curriculum  model  while  28  comprised  the  stay-at- 
home  control  group  that  underwent  no  preschool  instruction.  At 
'.Laredo,  81  children  comprised  the  sample;  43  experimental  children 
were  distributed  over  three  classrooms  whereas  of  the  38  comparison 
children,  the  majority  (29)  were  enrolled  in  other  Head  Start  centers. 

Characteristics  of  the  Head  Start  population  differed  consider- 
ably across  sites!    While  24  of  the  30  experimental  and  23  of  the  28 
control  children  at  Site  I  preferred  English,,  the  opposite  was  the 
case  a.t  Laredo,  where  95%  of  both  experimental  and  comparison  children 
had  a  Spanish  language  preference.    In  spite  of  differences, in 
language  preference,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  all  children  at  both 
sites  was  of  Hispanic  background.    Comparison  and  experimental  children 
were  proportionate  in  their  sex  distributions,  with  boys  outnumbering 
girls  at  Site  I,  and  girls  predominating  at'Sife  II.    (For  all  child 
background  characteristics' see  Appendix  N.) 

>*,  . 

t>.    Test  Results     •  ^ 

(1)  Spanish-preferring  Children.    Comparisons  for  Spanish- 
preferring chTldrenaFSTtal^JeTelw   conducted  because  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  Spanish^preferring  comparison  children  at 
that  site.    Analyses  of  the  data  for  Spanish-preferring  children  at 
Site  II  revealed  the  following:    At  the  p  £.05'level  of  con-  , 
fidence,  ho  significant  differences  were  found  between  the  experi- 
mental and  the  comparison  gfoiiP-   <Two  differences  were  found 
favoring  the  experimental  group  at  the  .10  level  of  confidence  (see 
Table  35).    The*e  differences  occurred,  on  two  subscales  of  the. 
Language  Production  measure.1  Spanish-preferring  experimental  and 
comparison  children  were  also  examined  on  the  basis  of  their  entry- 
level  abilities  in  English.    Consistent  with  the  results  found  for  the 
other  curriculum  models,  the  effects  of  the  AMANECER  model  were  strong- 
est for  those  children  entering  the  program  with  little  demonstrated 
ability  in  English.   These  children  performed  significantly  better 
than  their  comparison  counterparts  on  the  measure  of  English  Lan- 
guage Acquisition  (see  Table  36)f2    These  children  also  tended  to 
perform  better  than,  comparison  children  onpeasures  of  both  English 
and  Spanish  Concept  .Development,  although  their  gains  did  not  reach 
the  k.05  level  of^ignificance.    As  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent 
subsection,  these  results  are  consistent  with  the  findings  of  • 
implementation  which  shotfed  that  teachers  at  Site  II  systematically 
carried  out  those  activities  related  to  language >and  concept 
development  in  both  languages  with  their  largely  Spanish  mono- 
lingual children. 


Tabie:35.   AMANECER  Sijte  II   ANCOVA  AND  ANGVA  results  for  Spanish-  ' 
preferring  children:   Experimental  and  comparison  Head  Start  children 
were  compared  on  six  constructs.  1  ,y 
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Table  36,    AMANECER  Site  II  comparison *of  Spanish-preferring* 
chtWren  grouped,  by  English  entry  Ijevel  abil/ity.  Experimental 
and  comparison  Head  Start  children  'were,  cpmpared  on  ^elected 
constructs.  . 
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Table  37,  AMANECER  Sft«  I   ANCOVA 'and-  ANOVA  results  for  English-  m 
'   preferring  children'.   Experiipental.Head  Start  and  stay-at-horae  - 
coitiparlson  children  were  cojnpired  on  six  constructs.1  *t 
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to)  Fnniuh-preferriifq  Children.  'The  comparison  of  English-  • 
preUrr  ng  children  at  Site'l  showed  no  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  experimental  and  comparison  groups  (Table  .37).  .Effects 
for  sex  were  found  on  a  nurober  of  measures  as  females  tended  to  - 
outperform  males  on  a  number  of  the  lesser  measures.  Consistent 
5ui?  the^latsroom  observations,  the  E^gVish-preferrlng  children 
showed  little  progress  on  the  tests  administered  in  Spanish.  ' 

•c.    Classroom  Observations 

Classroom  observatfonsfwere  made  at  AMANECEfc  Site.  Kas  this 
was  the  site  designated  by  the  curriculum  developer*  as  mdSt-rep-, 
rlsentatlye  of  Ihelr  «odel'.,  Fifteen  subsample  children  at  this  site 
Zrt  selected  for  focused  classroom  .observations  during  the  Preschool 
vt£    Of  these,  the  11  for  which  complete  data.were  available  were 
^d*1n  the  study.   Six  had  a  preference  foftnglish  and  five  **re  . 
sSnUh  prlfe'rr%.    Frequency  counts  and  samples  of  the  r  classroom 
Interactions  of fer  a  qualitative -base  against  which  to  view  the 
butcomesr*6f  the  standardised  tests. 

(\)  Language  Usage. ,  Figure  4  depid*  overall  language  use  by  '  ' 
•subsUle  children  at  Shis  site.   The  1llwt«t«  tha£  Spanish- 

pref erring,  children  used  both  languages  in  the  cl assreom .  The 
SpeHencl  of  Engl Uh-pref erring  children,  however,  was  limUed  prl- 
Sfffy  to.  English.  as_  a?  least  93*  of  l^J^.S^^ 


are 
itation 


marllv  to  English,  as  at  least       ot  tne  ww.  ¥C,  - 
3Sr1rrg  1%  observation  period  were  1n  that  language.  These  results 
consistent  with those  to  be  presented  in  the  section  on  implemehtat. 
Slch  stow  that'all  of  the.AMANECER  classrooms. favored  EngVish  language 
te    AiHnvest1flat1on  within  the  langua'ge  preference  groups ,  however , 
sugges?sVtharthe  experience  fpYjndi  vidua!  children  e|peci  ally  those 
who  ent#ed  the  p-ogram  as  Spaidiireferrlng,  was  vafTef- 

'   Table  38  (Ch1ldren!s  Language  Usage)  shows  that  Spanish- 
Deferring  chfSdren'ar^ECER*!  exhibited  twe  distinct  tendencies 
SvTr  %he  year  Tree  Sp^lsh-pref erring. children   Claud  a  Jame  ; 
and  Doris,  showed  a  tendency  to  speak  some  English  even  at  the  first 
observation  period..  These  children  Increased  their  Eng   sh  ^age 
over  the  year  to  the  extent  that  they  became  either  Engl1s£  Purring 
or  relatively  balanced  1n  their  classroom  language  use    Tw other, 
Snanlsh-oref erring  children  --  Ramona  and  Julio  -  had  a  aHTerent 
MUern  Sf  lwguaie  use.   They  exhibited  little  practice  with  English 
5?,Hnn  the   nrtlal^bservafeioTis  but  utilized  some  at  the  midyear,  then 
Jevett  at  the  final  °bse"atl0n  ^oA' 

The  three  children  who  utilized  both  languages  early  in  the 

.  in  their  own  verbal  production  but  also  in  the  Tndl vidua   Input  ^ 
.n*nui'H»rf  them  bv  their  teachers  and  classmates  (Table  39}.    hor  uauaia 
52 *drtu5  sho«d  th^VeTtest  change  1n  classroom  language,  even 
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Fiqure  4.    Classroom,  observations  of  child  language  use 
were  obtained  for  a  subsample  cf  Spanish-preferring  and 
English-preferring  children  during  Fall ,  Winter,  and 
Spring     The  figure  below ^hows  the  proportion  of  Spanish 
andknglish  YnflMANECER  suBiample  children.'s  language 
uie  over  time.  / 
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Table  38.  Relative  frequency  of  observed  ysage  of  Spanish  jnd  English 
by  Individual  subsai^le  eh11dren.over  three  pdints  In  time: 
Aaanfecer*  r  ^  .  \  '  . 


Spanish-Preferring, 
Julio  % 
Ramona  „ 
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Claudia 

English-Preferring 
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Ruth 
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fable  39,   Proportion  of  observed  Spanish  and  English  input 
*                   directed  to  Individual  subsatnple  children- by  teachers 
^  ._  and  peers  over  three  points-  in  time:  JWANECER.1  
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early  in  the  year  approximately  two  thirds  of  'the  yerhal  input 
to  her  by  both  teacbers  and  peers  was  in  English.   While  this  propor 
Son  refined  relatively  constant  for  peers  over  the  year,  by  the  end  . 
of  the  year  teachers .were  conducting  all  of  their  direct  verbal  ex- 
changes  with  the  child  in  English..  Although  less  dramatic,  the  , 
dirSctinpUt  to  James  followed  the  same  trends.   Doris,  on  the  other 
ha^d!  was  addressed  principally  in  Spanish  by  teachers  throughout  the 
Tear    It  was  observed  that  input  provided  by  peers-,  however,  was 
almost  entirely  in  Spanish  during  the  first  observation  period  artd 
completely  in  English  at  subsequent  ones.  •  * 

The  two  Spanish-preferring  children  who. did  not  exhibit  a 
consistent  tendency  to  use  their  second' language  dwno^trated  little 
Verbal  ability  wSh  English  at  the  start  of  the  year,  although  both 
h a   sLe "u  deyrs?Tndinggof  that  1-guage.    The  ratios  of  nput  r^eived 
by  Ramona  from  her  teachers  and  peers  followed  a  somewhat  s  mi laj 
pattern  to  that  received  by  Claudia,  James,  and  Doris  al though  her 
llnguage  usage  patterns" .were  different.   This  appeared  to  be  large ly 
a  Result  of  her  personality.    Ramona,  a. four-year-old  female,  was  a 
shC  child  who tended  to  avoid  verbal  interaction  in  the  classroom. 
She  was  rarely  forced  to  talk  by  her  teachers  or  peers;  on 
occasions  Zen  she  was  addressed,  she  managed  to  rely  o«  nonverbal 
cues  to  communicate. 

'  Jul 1o,  a  tall  Span1shrpref erring  male,  dispjayed  distinct 
characteristics  from  Ramona's,  Julio  was  an  assertive  child 
£ho  had  d  fficulty  in  adjusting  to  the  preschool  environment.  In 
Efforts  to  socialize  him  into  the  classroom  routine,  teachers  tended 
to  iSterict  with  him  in  hi|  preferred  >anguage,  thereby  accounting  for 
the  consistently  high  percentage  of  input  in  Spanish 'he  received 
-  SroSgSo  t  tne  year  (over  70*  at  each, observation  period)  Input 
provided  by  his  peers  was  in  Spanish -in  most  cases. tAs  he  , 
generally  initiated  conversations  with  his  peers  in  nis  f  "t 
laSgulge!  he  created  situations  where  he  did  not  have  to  use  English, 

Practice  in  English  grammatical  forms  was  notable  for  the  \ 
Spanish- preferring  group.    Ttey  were  all  able.to  use  more  gramnatl&l 
struXesin  their  second  language  over  thenar,  especially  at  the 
second  observation  period  (Appendix  0).   The  most  genera  Patterns 
were  in  the  areas  of  use  of  the  present  tense  and  of  complete 
s1^en«rwhe?e  four  of  five  children  and  three  of  five,  respectively, 
increased  their  practice.    Functionally;  those. three  children  who 
exited  the  most  consistent  use^of  English  in  the  classrooj  also 
diversified  the  purposes-  for  which  they  used  English.   The  areas  in 

'w^c^hese  dh?ldren  received  practice  were  giving  verbal  instructions 

.  and  providing  descriptions  of  themselves  or  others- 

Despite  their  increased  use  of  English,  Spanlsh-preferrif*.   

children  a  so  demonstrated  increases  in  linguistic  and  functional  com- 
DetencTin  theirfirst   anguage.    In  their  native  language,  four  of  the 
file  SpanUh-preferHng  ch  Idren  received  practice  in  a  greater  number 
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of  ^aliinatical  forms  over  the  yeaK    The  one  exception  was  that  child 
who  exhibited  tro  mos<t  ve'rbal  ability  in  English  even  early  in  the 
.  *  year,  'This  child  tended  to* consistently  use  the  same  grammatical 
structures  in  her  preferred  language.  *The  only  consistent  trend 
within  a  category  .was  that\related  to  the  use  of  plural' nouns  in,  which 
three  of  five  'children  received  more  practice.    It  is  interesting  to  * 
npte  that  Julio,  the  xhild  who  interacted  almost  exclusively  in 
Spanish,  sndwed  the* most  general  increases  in  the  practice  received 
with  grammatical  structures.    The  lack  of  more  consistent  'trends3  can 
be  explained  by  the  inconsistency  with  which  Spanish  language  lessons 
were  carried ,out  at* the  site,   which  will  be  discussed  further  in  the 
implementation  Subsection. 

Practice/  in  functional  competence  in  Spanish  was  limited  ^ 
largely  to  the  category  Qf  giving  verbal  instructions  where  four  of 
the  five  children  were  observed  to  have  some  experience  in  the  class-  ■ 
room. 

'    '  '  r 

Table  38  also  presents,  the  overall  language  use  by  English- 
preferring  children  at  AMANECER  I.    These  subsample  children  rarely  •  \ 
utilized  their  second  language; -with  one  exception  at  the  first        .  / 
observation  period  at  least  75%  of  each  of  the  children's  language   •  % 
production  for  the  year  was  in  English.    Standardized  test  result^  s 
show  that  four  of  the ~Engl  ish-pref erring  subsample  children  —  Ruth,  **  ' 
*  Gregorio,  Clotilde,  and  David  —   had  a  slight  understanding  of  their  , 
k  second  language  on  entering  preschool.    These. are  the  children  who 
„  exhibited  the  greatest  use'  of  Spanish  for  the  year.    The  .otfler  tw6 
children  —  Judy  .and  Martin  --  demonstrated  virtually  no  capacity 
with  their  second  language  in  the  pretest. 

General  interaction  patterns',  showg  in  Table  39,  reveal  *  .  ^ 

that  teachers,  and  peers  directed  their  verbal  input  to,  these  children 
in  English  in  the  majority  of  cases.    There  was'  a  tr^fnd,  however,  for 
teachers  to  address  English-preferring  children Spanish  'during, 
midyear.    This  corresponds  to  the  greater  effort  exercised  by  /   "  . 
teachers  to  implement  the  model  during  this^  second  observation  period. 
Ruth  and  Judy,  both^members  of  classroom  A,  were  the  recipients  of  a 
sustained,  albeit  weak,  effort  by  teachers  to  address  them  trf  their 
second  language..  As  will  be  shown  in  the  implementation  strosection, 
this  was  also"vthe  classroom  which  received  the  highest  scored  re-  ** 
lated  to  the  language  use  strategies  suggested  by  the^model. 

English-preferring  subsample .children' experienced  little  * 
practice  with  Spanish.    Most  of  the  use  of  the.  second  language  was 
accounted  for  by  two  children,  Ruth  and  David,  Whb  had  shown  some 
ability  with  their  second  language  at  the  pretest.    Use.  of  Spanish  by  s 
any  children  for  the  areas  of  futt^tfonal  competencies  listed  asf 
cross-model* objectives  was  vi rtua llXjionexi stent. < Appendix  P).1  V  " 

English  practice,  though,  was  extensive /and  varied.  '  By  the  end  , 
of  the  year,  five  of  six  English-preferring" children  had  increased      *  • 


their  Dractice  in  six  of  the  eight  categories  related. to  ]™fui*tic 
emtKa-in  English  and  three  of  them  had  practice  in  jll-egght 
WUMn  ?he  categories-  the  most  general  trends  were  use  of  the  past 
tense  and  use  of  complete  sentences.  .  ^  ^ 

The  patterns  of  children's  observed  behaviors  related>to  the' 
cross-model  objectives  in  the  area  of  language.^P^6"^", 


ng 
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ab6ut  the  classroom  itself  or  the  home  environment  (see  Appendix  ij 
English-speak-ing  children  demonstrated  recall  and_  comprehension 
abilities  largely  in  their  first  language,  whereas  Spamsh-preferri 
c     dren  showed  such  abilities. in  both  languages     Again,  in  th 
instance  it  was  tha  three  Spanish -preferring  children nrlrt?2 " 
initial  ability  in  English  who  accounted  for  most  of  this  practice. 

No  differences  were  noted  in  the  amount  of  child  language  . 
produced   n  different  contexts.   This  was  to  be  expected,  .as  the  model 
Kasized  language  interaction  tn.a  number  of  activities  including 
large  groups,  language  groups,  independent  play,  anc J  meals  {he 
followina  examples  of  specific  Interactions  of  the  children  illustrate, 
Srougn  the  learning  experiences  of  individual  children,  the  trends 
discussed  above.  '         )  - 

•  •  Claudia,  a  chubby  child  with  dark  brown  ey*s,  w^se  favorite  . 
area  war*nT^rama. center,  was  a  Spanish-preferring  child  who. 
demonstrated  some  ^ability  in  English  upon  entering  school .By  the 
'end  of  the  year  she' was  able  to  switch  languages  upon  demand.  She 
w?ll?ngly%articipated  in  .large  and -small  group  activities  in 
interacts  with  her  peers  she  was  assert  ve  and  ofter  took .  Jhe  lead 
in  organizing  her  classmates  for  games  during  independent  play. 

(         Tvoical-of  the  Spanish-preferring  childrep  at  SitS  I,  % 
riaud  a's  oerformance  in  her  second  language  at  the  beginning  of  the 

,  Far  ias  largeTl?mtte3  to  language  lesTons.  The  follow  ng  ^change 
receded  during  an  English  second-languag^group  circle  time  activity 
illustrates,these  interaction*: 

?  ^(The  day's  lesson  focus  is  milk  products, 

i       »  .  The  teacher  has  a  sampling  of  cream, 

Cheddar,  arrid  cottage  cheeses.) 
Teacher:      .(Asks  children  to  identify  the  piece  of 

Cheddar  cheese  she  is  holding.)  • 
•    Claudia:    Cheese."  .  > 

Teacher:    Right,  what  kind  of  cheese? 
•Claudia:   Yellow.  - . 

Teacher:    I  didn't  say  what  dolor.    I  said  what 
kind  of  cheese. 
(Interrupts  lesson  to  discipline  two 
male  students  who  are  fighting  and 
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then  distributes  pieces  of  cheese 
,  on^ toothpicks.) 

At  this  time,  Claudia's  English  tegded  to  *e  in  incpmplete 
uttera/icej  in  response  to  the  questions. or  the  teacher.    She  was 
able  to  understand  very  simple  questions  in  her  second  language  such 
as  "What  is  this?"  but  had  trouble  when  the  teacher  tried  to  elicit  • 
less  common  vocabulary  requiring  the  child  to  classify  the  object. 

The- teacher  corrected  the  child,  bointing  out  the  error  and 
repeating  the  trouble  source.    As  called  for  by  the  model,  the 
second  language  lesSOJOLpccurred  at  a  concrete  level  with  samples 
of  the  physical  object  —  cheese  —  being  distributed  as  a  rein-  t 
forcement  appealing  to  the  children's  semse.of  taste. 

The  child's  preference  for  Spanip,  however,  was  evident  j, 
from  her  speech  when  playing  in  the  brock  area  with  tinkertoys  on 
the  same  day:  9 

*  > 

Claudia:"1  No.-eso'  es  mfa.    Eso  es  mfa. 

Julio   :    'Garra  otro.  # 

(As  he  takes  the" truck.) 
Teacher:       (Tells  Jaime  to  return  some  p«gs  to 

bis  playmate.)  • 
Claudia:    Teacher^  yo  quiero  mSs  d'gstos.j 

(Referring  to  the  pegs.) 
Teacher:    Ahl  tienen  muchqs^       |        -  ' 
*  (And  leaves;) 

Julio <  :    Voy  hacer  una  casita. 

Claudia:    Hey,  mira,  ven  pa'ca.*  Te  doy  Sstos. 

(As  she  hands  him  some  round  pegs 
and  takes  some  lotig  ones.) 
'  * 
Although  at  this  stage  of  her  first  language  development 
Claudia  still  had  problems  in  gender  agreement,  .she  spoke  in  com- 
"plete  sentences,  made  repeated  use  of  the  present  tense,  and  was 
able  to  effectively  give  verbal  instructions  in  her.  preferred 
language.    She  also  periodically  mixed  languages,  (using  "teacher")-,  as 
was  common  for  all  Spanish-preferring  children  in  the  classroom. 
~    t  '  • 

Late  in  the  year  Claudia  was  observed  generally  using  the 
language  appropriate  to  her  addressee.    While  with.-th^e  teachers  she 
tended  to  use*- Engirt  sh,  she  addressed  her  peers  in  their  preferred 
language,  as.  is  evident  from  this  language  sample  from  independent 
play: 

Julio    :    tPor  gue*  no  mSs  las  mujer(es)? 
Claudia:    No  mSs  yo  y  Cathy. 
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Teacher: 


Claudia: 


(Calls  to  Julio' to  move  to  theother 
side  of  the  rug  'for  circle  time  and 
threatens  the  punishment  of  no  outside 

(To  Julio.) 
Go  over*  der.   Go  over  der.    You're  not 
.gonna  get  to, go  outside.   He's  a  baby. 
He  no  wanna  go  over  der.' 


Sbe  spontaneously  responded  .to  her  classmate  in  his  preferred  language. 
When  the' adult  entered  into  the  content,  however,  she  switched  with 
ease  to  her  second  language.  '  Her  English  exhibited  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  Spanish  Speakers  learning  English  as  i j  second  lan- 
guage -  difficulty  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  phoneme* 7th/  (  over  der 
and  absence  of  the  do-AUX  in  English  negation  ("no- wanna^go  ):  Thus, 
over  the  course  of  the  school  year,  she  appeared  to  have  acquired 
communicative  competence  in  her  second  language,  while  maintaining 
natural  development  in  her  preferred  language. 

•      The  following  excerpt  from  the  middle  of  the- preschool  year 
serves  to  xontTast  Ramona,  the  Span^-pref erring  ch  Id  w he >  avo Jded  • . 
verbal  interactions,  with  Claudia.   Ramona  was  a,  petite  button-nose^  , 
female  with  a  soft  voice  who  scored  well  below  her  Spanish-preferring 
pe^rs  on  pretest  measures  of  her  preferred,  language    When  ordered  to 
soeak.  she  would  use  only  one  or  two  words  in  Spanish.    In  dramatic 
puJ,  RaLroften  assumed  'the  role,  of  a  baby  and  spent  the  ent  re 
Pperiid'w1th  <U>ottle  hanging  from  her  mouth.    She  seldom  participated 
In  the  games^oVslnging  of  large  group  activities,  but^ather  sat 
quietly  observing  the  pther  children  interact. 

Ramona  is  at  the  housekeeping^drama  center.   The  teacher  walks  ; 
into  the  center  and  engages  in  play  with  her.    Ramona- sticks  :wo 
wooden  bread  slices  into  a  toy  toaster. 

Teacher:    iQuS  es  l-o  que  flie  hicistei  Ramona? 
Ramona  :  Papa. 
Teacher:    iQue*?.  iPapas? 

Ramona  :      (Nods.    She  gets  a  bowl  and  ladle  from 
a  nearby  cabinet,  stirs,  then  "serves 
\  the  teacher  a  plate-.    She  gets  the  molcajete 

and  stone  and  begins  grinding.) 

Teacher?    iYa  me  hiciste  mi  lonche? 

Ramona  :      -(Nods7.    She  grabs  a  mop  and  mops  on  the 
rug  area.) « 

Jeacher:    Ramona,  'ta  muy  sabrosa  tu  comida.  y 
Yo  ya  me  voy.   O.K.?  / 

•  Ramona  :      (Nods.)/  1  /' 

(Elena  comes  overhand  hands  the  teacner  a 
painting.    The  teacher  1  eaves 0*  area 
with  £lena.)  , 
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Teacher:      (To'Elena.)      "  T 

Oh- this  .is  so  pretty.  ^ 
Ramona  :      (Continues  mopping.) 

This  example  of  Ramona 's  behavior  during  independent  play 
illustrates  the  way  In  which  she  was-  able  to  interact  throughout  the 
year  with  little  need  to  verbalize. . .  Here  one  notes  the  teacher 
addressing  her  in  her  preferred  language  and  Ramona' s  obvious  compre- 
hension of  the  questions.    Most-of  her  responses  were,  however, 
nonverbal.    When  forced  to  answer  a  WH  question,  she  responded  with  a 
single  word.    Her  lack  of  verbal  practice  in  the  classroom  was 
reflected  in  her  posttest  scores  which  dropped  onall  measures  in  her 
first  language  and  were  virtually  nonexistent  in  English. 

The  similarity  of  the  experience  of  the  English-preferring 
children  can  be'  typified  by?  David,  an  English-preferring  child  who  had 
some  demonstrated  understanding  of  Spanish. 

»  David,  a  slim  well-dressed  child  who  was  the  second  youngest 
in  a  severwsibling  family,  was  well  liked  by  students  in  his  Site  I. 
classroom.   His,  popularity  often  caused  competition  among  his  male 
peers,  wha  vied  for  his  companionship  during. play  periods.    Like  , 
many  of  the  Hispanic  children  at  Site  I,  David  was  an  English- 
preferring  bilingual.    He  eagerly -participated  in  most  activities, 
shdWing  special  enthusiasm  during  language  lessons  when  he  would 
frequently  volunteer  answers. 

At  the  start  of  tlie  school  year,  David  tended  to  speak  his 
'  preferred  language  to  both  teachers  and  peers  unless  he  was  addressed 
by  a  classmate  in  Spanish',  when  he  would  respond  in  his  second 
language'.    The  foil  owing '.exchange,  which  took  place  early  in  the  year,, 
•provides  the  English  dominant  language  circle  counterpart  of  the 
lesson  on  cheeses-reviewed  in  the  example  of  Claudia: 

*  . 

David    :      (Tastes  the  cottage  cheese,  wrinkles  his 
nose,  and  puckers  his  lips  registering 
his  dislike.) 

Teacher:       (Asks  the  names  of  the  different  cheeses.) 
David    :       (Points-to  the  Cheddar  cheese:)  * 

I  liked  this  one.    I'm  gonna  tell  my  mdtha 

I  liked  the  chedda'  cheese. 

Although  he  had  not  yet  mastered' the  difficult  phoneme  /r/  in  final 
position  jn  h is 'pref erred  language,  David  successfully  verbalized  in 
complete  sentences  to  describe  bis  own  feelings.    He  readily  incorpor- 
ated the  newly  learned  lexical  item'—  a  type  of  cheese  r-  into  his 
linguistic  repertoire. 

Even  at, the  beginning  of  the  year*,  however,  he  exhibited  a 
receptive  abflity  in  his  second  language  and  limited  productive  ability 
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as  witnessed  by  the  following  lunch-time  conversation  with  his  peers:  t 


David 


Pedro  : 

David  : 
Pedro  : 

David  : 

George: 

» 

David  : 

George: 
Davijl  : 
George: 
David  : 


Georg^: 


(Sits^at  a  U-shaped  table, ^waiting. 
'    for  the  bowl  to  be  passed.    Pedro  and 

Geo"rge,  Tits  classmates,  compete  for  a 

seat  next  to  him.)  "f 

<Tc  David:) 
PGchalo  pa'  'Ha. 
Pedro 

Hay  silla.  .  V 

( Points  to  the  chair  next  to  George.) 
St,  hay. 
Stop  it,  Pedro. 

(After  Pedro  kicks  George's  chair.) 

(To  George.) 
You  like  to  box? 
Yeah.  . 

(Playfully  punches  George.)  * 
N6,  David., 

Poke  your  eyes.  * 

(Pokes  at  George's  eyes.) 
Say" "poke  your  eyes,"  slow. 
Poke  your  eyes-**. 

(Slowly.) 


r 


Although  David  was  much  more  verbal  in  his  preferred  language  and, 
in  this  example,  demonstrated  a  larger  functional  and  syntactic  reper- 
toire, including  use  of  the  interrogative  and  an  ability  to  give 
verbal  instructions.,  he  had  no  problems  in  understanding  the  speech 
of  his  Spanish-preferring  peers  and  in  using  a  short  utterance  to 
describe  his  classroom  environment. 

Late  in  the  year,  David  continued  to  demonstrate  some  interest 
in  learning  and  communicating  in.  his  second  language,  although  his 
ability  continued  to  be  at  a  fairly  elementary  level.  This 
language  sample  is  taken  from  a  second  language  ciKtfe  time  for 
English  language  dominant  children.   The  lesson  is  on  things  found  in 
the  kitchen:  - 


Teacher: 


David  : 
Teacher: 


David 
Teacher 
David 
Teacher 


(Asks  him  to  point  to  a  designated 

area  on,  a  picture  of  a  refrigerator.) 
...  aba jo  en  el  regrigerador.  . 

(Points  to  low  point  on  refrigerator.) 

{Reviewing  lesson:) 
iA  ver,  David,  que"  es  otro  nombre  para 
hielera  (nevera)? 
Friger-,  friger-.  : 
Refrigerador.  ♦  , 

Ref-,  refrigeradof . 
Good,  David.  ' 
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The  teacher  provided  the  child  with  a  variety  of  lexical  Items  fpr 
the  object  "refrigerator.11   Although  exhibiting  difficulty  with  the 
five-syllable  word  "refrigerator f"  David  patiently  attended  to  the 
modeling  ofothe  teacher  to  produce  a  perfect  "refrigerador"  and  was 
rewarded  with  a  compliment  in  his  preferred  language. 

preference  for  and  development  in  English, 
during  this  lungh-time  conversation  recorded  at 


Hrs  continued 
however,  was-  evident 
^j^end  of  the  year: 


\ 

David 


George 

David  . 

Angelica 

George 

David 

Teacher 

David 

Teacher 

David* 
Julio 


(Sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table,  he 
takes  a  biscuit  from  the  plate,  which  he 
then  passes  on  to  his  classmate,  George.) 

Eat  the  biscuit. 
(Addresses  next  statement  to  the  teacher, 
seated  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table:). 

Teacho,  they  should  put  jelly  on  it. 

Tfacho,  I  saw  a  movie  about  the  lion. 
(Tries  to  interrupt  the  conversation.)  f 

Wait!    And  the  lion  .  .  .  and. the  witqh  died, 

I  laughed  cuz  the  witch  died. 

It's  not  funny. 
(Agrees.) 

David/are  you  going *to  the  carnival? 
(Nods.) 

Jeacher,  where' s  the  carnival  gonna  be? 
Down  by  the  water  next  to  the  Coliseum. 
And  there's  gonna  be  fireworks  ~  cohetes. 


Oh,  we  get^those  in  Mexico. 
Tlosbtros  'amo'  a  Mexico  a  c 


compra/  mucha  comida, 


Here  David  exnibited  his  substantial  grammatical  repertoire, 
successfully  employing  the  interrogative  form,  regular  and  irregular 
past  tense  ("saw"),  and  the  model  "should"  to  give  advice,  tys 
variable  use  of  the  /r/  (as  appeared  in  "teacher")  exhibited  progress 
toward  complete  phonological  development.    Within  the  c&ntext  of  the 
eHSsroom,  in  which  English  became  the1  primary  means  of  communication, 
/David  demonstrated  greater  development  in  his  preferred  language  than 
in  his  second  language,  which  remained  limited  in  lexical  and 
functional  variety  to  the  demands  of  language-focused  activities  and 
of  his  monolingual  Spanish-speaking  peers. 

(2)    Concept  Development.    Experience  with  concepts  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  goals  of  the  AMANECER  model.   That  experience  is  to  be 
provided  in  a  child's  first  and  second  language.-,  However,  it  appears 
from  the  results  of  psychometric  tests  and  observations  that  practice 
in  the  use  of  concepts  followed  a  pattern  similar  to  that  for 
language  production  in  that  English  was  stressed.    As  evident  from 
Table  40,  early  in  the  year  all  subsample  children's  practice  with 
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Table  40.  Native  frequency  of  observe*  pract ice i  wljh .concepts' 


Spanish-Preferring 
v  Julio 

Ramona 

Doris 

James 

Claudia 

English-Preferring 
Clotllde 
Davjd 
Judy 
»    Marti n 

•  4 

%  *  *  * 

^Gregorio* 

2.ir  "  . : 


9 

•ERLC 


1  * 

SPANISH  -  * 

*  1 

ENGLISH 

J* 

1  T 

1     *  * 

1 

III 

.  I  - 

II 

-  Ill 

-* 

]     i . 

% 

t 

.  •  * 

* 

§W 

t 

100. 

o- 

73 

u 

< 

20 

13 

Otr 

0  I 

37 

0 

0 

'  0 

0 

0 

1? 

29 

....  0 

50 

50 

'7  ■ 

"14  * 

25 

35 

14 

1  * 

*• 

0 

,0 

20 

i 

67  * 

75  - 

a 

1 

X 

•     %  ' 

mJ 
56 

* 

* 

0 

0 

u 

,  '55 

-  *  2 

0 

t 

0 

NO 

< 

25  ' 

50 

'      8  '  " 

-0 

0 

a3 

54 

90 

0 

o" 

a 

I  • 

100  ~- 

100 

50 

1    *  * 

0 

•  • 

i  .  o 

1  0 

«  >   1000,  - 

40 

67 

*  A 

.     0  <* 

'  12 

33  * 

50 

77 

fi7 

■  NOtf-LANGUAGE  SPECIFIC 

I 

II 

* 

III 

% 

* 

o 

80 

1  * 

100  . 

63 

100  , 

100 

A  WW 

.34 

< 

43 

.  25 

57 

71 

40 

* 

*  33 

25 

y 

O*  0 

1 

- 

i 

% 

-  10fl 

17 

NO 

75 

50 

69 

45  - 

* 

0 

0 

50 

*0 

60 

33 

• 

50 

12 

0 

1 

1   Percentage  .totals  may  hot  equal  100*  due  to  rounding. 


NO  ■  Not  observed. 
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concepts  identified  as  cross-model  objectives  was  largely  limited  to 
their  preferred  languaae  aqd  to  areas  that  were  nonlangufcge  specific. 
Spanish-preferring  children  in  general  tended  to  have^more  practice 
in  their  second  language  than  the  English-preferring  grbup.?  The 
English-preferring  subsample  children  experienced  practice  With 
concepts  largely  in  English  throughout  the  year.  I 

Four' of  the  five  Spanish-preferring  children  increased  their  ♦ 
practice  with  concepts' in  English  from  the  first- to  subsequent  ob- 
servation periods.   There  was  also  an  increase  in  the  practice  of. 
nonlanguage-specific  concepts  for  most  children.    Ramona, (sustaining 
her  nonverbal  strategy,  engaged  almost  entirely  in  nonlanguage 
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the  pretest, 


Eight  of  the  total  of  11  subsample  children  displayed 
diversification  in  their  practice  with  concepts,  with  the  Spanish- 
preferring  children. receiving  broader  practice  primarily  in  their 
second  language  and  English-preferring  children  primarily  in  their  first.. 
The  variety  of  experiences  with  concepts  differed  in  the  two  language 
preference  groups.   Whereas  Spanish-preferring  children  s  experience 
was  concentrated  in  the  areas  of  matching/classification^of  objects  and 
symbolic  representation  at  the  first  observation  and  symbolic  rep- 
resentation and  visual  discrimination  at  subsequent  observations, 
English-preferring  children  had.. more  diverse  experience  with  the  cate- 
gories within  the  construct  of  copcept  development.^  VTsual 
discrimination  in  English  was  the  category  in  which  children  were 
observed  to  most  Consistently  increase  their  pcactice,  with  four  out  of 
five  Spanish-preferring  children  and  all  six  English-preferring 
children  displaying  behaviors^elated  to  this  area  of  concept  develop- 
ment    Practice  centered  on  the  identification  of  objects  for 
Spanish-preferring  children  and  Identification  of  attributes  of an 
object  for  English-preferring  children.    In  addition,  both  groups  of 
children  received  practice  in  symbolic  representation,  usually  in  rtfe 
play  situations*.   As  will  be  discussed  in  the  implementation  subsection, 
the  lack  of  structured  adult-child  interactions,  especially  in  Spanish, 
allowed  children  of^that  language  preference  to  function  on 
their  own  during  f#e  play.   This  led  to  a  concentration  of  these 
children  in  the  drama  and  manipulative  areas  late  in  the  year.  That 
these-  areas  1  ended  themselves  to  symbolic  representation  and  visual 
discrimination  is  evident  from  an  examination  of  Appendixes  k  ana  ». 

t  ' 

As  with  language  production,  concept  development  occurred  in  a 
variety  of  contexts,    lunch  was  especia%  amenable  to  concept 
development  as  it  presented  concrete  objects  from  which  the  abstract 
extrapolations  called  for  b^the  irtodel  could  be  made. 

Julio  illustrates  the  trends  for  the  Spanish-preferring  . 
children  while  Judy  serves  to  characterize  the  experience  of  the 
'English-Preferring  subsample  children. 
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•  Julio,  a  husky  child. too  came  from  a  large  family,  was  a 
Sparnsfi-preferring  child.    He  spent  most  of  his  time  in. the  block 
areaV  constructing  street  or  city  scenes.    His  progress  in  concept 
development  was  typical  of  many  Spanish  speakers  at  AMAHIECER,  who 
exhibited  more  evidence  of  understanding  concepts  in  their  second 
language  late  in  the  year.  u 

Early  in  the  year,  JuTio's  exploration  of  concepts  was  largely 
limited  to  his  preferred -language.   The  following  interaction  was 
observed  during  dominant  language  circle  time:  J  ♦ 


acher; 


Pedro  : 
Teacher: 


Julio- 
Teacher 
Julio 


Pedro,  itu  mama"  usa  los  limones  en 
tu  casa? 

Si .    Pa*  comer  eon  s,al  .  .» . 
(Cuts  the  lemon  into  slices,  gives 
eafih  Child  a  piece  to  taste,  and. 
asks  -him  or  her  to  describe  the 
taste-.  -  She  then  asks  for  the  lemon's 
color 

•Marillo.  ) 

Amari.no!    iY  a  que"  sabe?,. 
Agrio. 


As  the  activity  was  f n  the  child's  preferred  language,  the  teacher 
explored  two  concepts  —  color  and  taste-  ^-  appealing  to  the  sense 
of  taste  through  use  pf  the  concrete  physical  object.    She  repeated 
Julio's  correct  pespoose  for  emphasis  and  to  ensure  modeling  of  the 
correct  form  and  attempted  tfif-encour%ge  conversation  among  the 
children  by  inquiring'^beut  customs  at  home. 

J  -   '    *     ":  • 

The  teachers  used  lunch  time  also  as*  a  means  of  relating 
concepts  learned  in  lessonsto  the  cultural  reality  df  individual 
children,  as  exhibited  by  this  brief  interchange  recorded  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year. 

Teacher:  **   (Asks  .the  boys  to  sYt  at -the  table.) 


Jul  i'o 

Teacher 

Julio 


Does  anybody  know  what  werre  having 
for 'breakfast? 
Atble.  ^  ? 
iComQ  sabeS? 

Porque  trajeron  lacuchara. 
(Referring  to  the  ladle. )       .  . 


When  the  teacher  received- a  response  in  Spanish,  she  immediately 
switched  to  Julio's  dominant  language  when  asking  a. question  requlr 
•ing  a  logical  explanation.    Julio  responded  with  the  correct  answer 
arrived  at  through  a  somewhat  unique  pattern  of  reasoning  but  none- 
theless correct.  ;.  j  v 


'  2Z0  * 


) 

>  * 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  Julio  had  progressed  in  his  under- 
standing of  concepts- in  his  second  language,  as  evident  from  this 
exchange  observed  during  a  large  group  review  lesson  after  nap  time. 
Earlier  in  the  day 'during 'dominant  language  circle  time  and  second  * 
language  development  circle,  the  teacher  had  used  pictures  of  objects 
to  Have  the  children  employ,  their  sense  of  touch: 

* 

Teacher:*  Jul ip,  can  you -fell  me  what  you  « 

learned  in  circle  time?  * 
«    Julio   :   fold  .'  .  .  eh-  .  . 
David    :  (Interrupting.) 

i  know,,  I  Know.   Cold  ?nd  hot. 
Julio    r     (Pushing  David.) 

IMe  di jo  a  mi! 
Teacher:    £Y  en  espaftol ,  Julio? 
Julio   i  .  Caliente  y  frfo.  ' 
Teacher:    Caliente  y  Mo.  <~ 
(Nodding.) 

Julio    :      (Turns  to  David  aynd  lowering  his 
eyel ids  *  smiles- proudly.) 


Although  obviously  much  more  comfortable  with  the  concepts  of 
"hot"  and  "cold"  in  his  preferred  language,  Julio  was  able  to  provide 
at  least  part  of  the  correct  response  before  being  interrupted  by  his 
English-preferririg  classmate.    Unlike  his  English-preferring  peers, 
then,  he  showed  progress  in  the* area  of  concept  development  in  both 
his,  preferred  and  hjs  second  language. 

*  •  Judy,  a  blond  b  "toe-eyed* girl  with  a  small  upturned  nose 
and  an  engaging  smile,  was  a  socially  oriented  child  with  well -developed 
verbal  skills  in  English.    She  demonstrated  no  verbal  abilities  or 
understanding  of  concepts  in  her  second  la#juage  at  the  pretest.  At 
posttest  she  received  close  to  maximum  scores  on  the  English  concept 
development  measure  but  continue^  to  demonstrate  no  ability  i^jjanish. 
Her  lack  of  ability  in  Spanish  forced  her  to  limit  her  interactions  , 
to  English-speaking  children;  this  also  somewhat  limited  her  choice  of 
centers  in  which  to  play. *'  Eventually ;  however,  her,  outgoing  person- 
ality  made  her"  one  of  the  favorites  in  the  class,  and.she  was  sought  out 
by  the  Spanish-preferring  ehildren  with  same  knowledge  of  English.  By 
the  end  of  the  year,  with  the  combi.ned"  influence  of  preschool  and  fler 
two  older  sisters,  she  had  mastered  colors  and  the  alphabet  in  her 
preferred  language ; 

.  Although  Judy  was* one  of  the  few  children  who  began  and  ended 
the  school  year  nearly  English  monolingual  as  indicated  by  the  test 
results,  early  in  the  year  she  was  observed  effectively  participating  s 
in  this' second  language  circle  time  focusing  on  the  five  senses: 
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(Tn  first  circle  time,  the  children 
have  been  introduced  to  tasting  and 
«  smelling  pepper,  sal ti  and  sugar,  with 
emphasis  on  the  differences  between 
•  1  sweet  and  sour.) ,  / 

Teacher:    Esta  es  mi  boca.  .  „  v/ 

(Points  to  her  mouth.) 
Judy  J   :  •  Boca. 

Teacher:  .Usamos  la  boca  para  comer.    A  ver,  todos. 
Judy     :      (Repeats  in  unison  with  other  children.) 
Teacher:      (Asks  each  child  what  the  mouth  is> 
used  for.) 

In  this  second  language  circle  time  the  children  were  introduced  to  a 
limited  number  of  concepts,  emphasizing  both  the  identification  of 
the -object  "boca"  and  the  function  of  taste  performed  by  the  mouth. 
Judy's  participation  was  limited  to  the  repetition  of  the  lexical  item 
elicited  by  the  teacher. 

Often  independent^ ay  provided  Judy  with  opportunities  to 
explore' concepts  in  her  preferred  language.   The  following  interaction 
was  observed  early  1n  the  year  when  Uudy  was  playing  With  her  peers 
in  the  art  area: 

.  (Pounds  clay  with  a  plastic  bowl  in 
the  art  center  while  sitting  at  a 
rectangular  table  next  to  a  classmate, 
Doretta.    She  shapes  the  dough  with  her 
hands.) 
.  (To  Jorge.) 

Get  some  more  play  dough.    Just  play  dough. 
That's  all  you  can  pkiy  with. 
(Pounds. Judy's  clay  and  laughs.) 
(Judy  .Ignores  him.  and  begins  rolling 
the. dough.)  * 
I'm  .gonna  make  a  big  snake      a  rattlesnake. 

(She  drops, some  clay  and  addresses  Jorge:)  , 
Will  you  gimme  that?  . 

(Takes  Judy's  clay.) 
That's  my  big  rattlesnake.  .  fl 

Here  Judy  exhibited  behavior  typical  of  AMANECER  children  early  in 
the  school  year,  using  materials  symbolically  to  create  a  snake. 
She  also*  successfully  Identified  the  size  of  the  Object  as  "b1g.M 

Midway  through  the  year,  Judy  wa«  observed  exhlbltirfg  her 
growing,  understahding  of  concepts  in  her  preferred  language: 


Judy  : 


Jorge  : 
'  Judy  : 


Doretta : 
Judy  : 
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Teacher: 


Judy  : 
Teacher: 


Judy 


Barbara: 
Judy 


(Begins  dominant  language  circle  time 
With  a  box  of  paper  fruit  slices  — 
bananas  and  apples.'  She  pins  an.  apple 
onBrenda,  one  of  Judy's  classmates.) 
I  want  a  banana. 

You  gotta  listen  cuz  at. the  end  of  the 
circle,  you're  gonna  have  to  listen  to 
who  goes  first  --  the  apples  or  the 
the  bananas. 
(Teacher  then  distributes  the  remain- 
ing fruit  to  the  rest  of  the  children 
in  the  circle  and  continues  with  the 
lesson.) 

(Thirty  minutes  later  in  the  art  area, 
tracing  apple  and  banana  fruits  with 
crayons -on  sheets  of  paper,  Judy  talk* 
with  her  companion,  Barbara:) 

That's  the  wrong  color.    I  was  getting 

the  blue.  / 
(Sticks  her  hand  in  a  blue  container 
to  retrieve  a  blue  crayon.) 
(With  pencil,  traces  on  the  edge  of 
Judy's  paper") 

O.K.,  teacher,  Judy,  I  wanna  do  it.  . 

Is  this,  an  apple  or  a  banana? 
(Later,  when  the  children  line  up  ■ 
for  outside  play,  the  students  are 
drilled  on  their  fruits- or  told  to 
line  up  first  if  they  are  wearing 
an  apple.    Judy  correctly  reviews  her 
fruits  and  is  allowed  to  line  up.) 


In  this  case,  the  children  were  encouraged  by  the  teachers  to 
abstract  the  shape  and  color  of  the  fruits  they  had  learned  during 
circle  time" to  the  concrete  paper  fruits  pinned  to  their  clothes. 
Judy  demonstrated  her  understanding  of i the  lesson  in  a  vivid  form  x 
by  imitating  the  behavior  of  the  teacher  in  drilling  her  peer.  -> 

Finally,  late  in  the  year,  Judy  exhibited  a  similar  pride  in- 
her  understanding  of  English  concept^  in  the  following  sequence 
which  took  pTace  during  independent _pl ay: 

«  '  (Judy  is  in  the  block  area  building 

a  large  tower  of  blocks.) 
Judy:  (To  the  observer.) 

•Look  it,  Mr.  . 

(Tower  wobbles.)  ' 
It's  gonna  fall. 
'(Then  reassuring  herself:) 
It  won't  fall.  * 
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-x  (Robert,  a  classmate,  walks  by  and  ., 
accidentally  brushes  the  tower,  causing 
the  blocks  to  topple  to  the  floor.) 
Robert,  Robert  did  it.    Robert  broke 
it  down.-   I  gotta  fix  1^  again. 
(Turning  to  Nancy,  a  classmate.) 
-  *      Can  you  hand  me  a  small  one?   I  might 
*  •  >  •      not  need  any.    Careful,  careful. 
Nancy*     :      (Counts  the  blocks  1n  the  column.)  . 
Judy      :      (As  the  column  leans  forward  under 
the  we*«frt  of  the  new  blocks,  Judy, 
jcearfanges  the  blocks  until  they  are 
1  balanced  and  In  a  column  about  three 

feet  high.) 

Look  It,  Look  It,  Mr.    . 

(She  counts, to  14  correctly,  pointing 
<to  the  blocks.  '  *  . 

.        •  i  kno#  how  to  count.    I'm  a  good  counter, 

•   <  right?      *  / 

Observer:      (Nods.)  / 
Judy      i    I'm  a  gbod  builder. 

0  • 

Typical  of  the  English-preferring  children  at  Site  I,  Judy  by  the 
end  of  the  year  demonstrated  a  greater  diversity  of  behavior  in 
the  area  of  concept  development.    She  exhibited  a  -growing  under- 
standing of  seriatlon  and  sequencing  by  employing  the  correct  . 
sequence  of  numbers  1n  her  preferred  language,  as  well  as  pointing 
out  the  cause/effect  relationships  between  her  peers   actions  and 
the  resaltlng  destruction  of  her  tower.,  She  also  was  able  to 
differentiate  objects  by  size  .("small"  and  "big")  and  make  compari- 
sons of  size  ("bigger").  ' 

(3)  Socioemotional  Functioning.   Although  classroom  observa- 
tions were  limited  in  this  construct, .they  show  relatively 
consistent  trends  for  most  children'.   Vtfth  the  exception  of  two 
children  at  the  initial  observation  period,  all  children  exhibited 
relatively  greater  appropriate  socioemotional  behavior  than  Inapprop 
riate  behavior  (Table  41).   This  was  especially  true  1n  the  areas  of 
self-esteem  and  motivation  where  only  one  Instance  of  Inappropriate 
behavior  was  observed  for  a  child  at  any  of  the  three  observation 
periods.         •  ' 

.For  Spanish-preferring  children  much  of  the  appropriate 
behavTOT  in  the  area  of  school  readiness  could  be  attributed  to  two 
children  -  Ramona  "and  Julio.   Although  Julio  showed  a  tendency  to 
fall  to  follow  directions  and  to  distract  other  children  throughout 
the  year,  there  was  a  decrease  in  such  behaviors  over  time.  Ramona, 
on  the  other  hand,  exhibited  an  increasing  tendency  not  to  engage  In 
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Tahie    41    WItlve  freouency-of  observed  appropriate  and 
Tablfi  inappropriate'  socioemotional  behavior  for  individual 

subsample, children  over  three^oints  in  time: 
AMANECER  ' 
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*  1* 

APPROPRIATE 

*  1 

INAPPROPKI/ 

V  1 

I  I 

hi 

III  J 

I 

II 

• 

III  | 

*  I 

% 

% 

% 

;  A. 

*  1 

%  1 

*  1 

Spanish- Preferring 

40 

Jul  io 

0  I 

50  - 

OU  1 

100 

*  I 

Ramona              L  1 

rfin  I 

/Xww  1 

67 

60 

0 

33  . 
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Doris  1 
James    .  i 

100  1 

'67 

100 

0 

33 

0  - 

vfffl 
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33 
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Vl QUU 1 O 

75 
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100 
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'  t 

 ;  
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k  * 

*  w 

Enal1sh-Pref  erring 

Clotilde 
David 

33 

1  ioo, 

75 
83 

^67 

r 

83  * . 

I 

fi7 

o# 

25 
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17 

33 
17 

^udy                '  * 

75 

100 

88 

85 

0 

it 

Martin 

10C 

100 

100 

0 

0 

0 

\  v. 

Gr£gor1o 

.100 

0 

60 

100 

0 

40 

Ruth  - 

100 

50 

90 

50 

10 

Percentage  totals  may  not  equal  100%  due  to  rojmding. 
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-group  activities  as  the  year  progressed. 

Amonq  the  English-preferring  children,  one  child,  Clotilde, 
accounted  for  most  of  the  behaviors  that  reflected  the  lack  of 
Ichool  readiness  noted  during  the  first  two  observation  periods. 
MkeJulio   she  tended  to  (fistract  other  children  and  also  often 
fa  ?ed  to  Jarttcipate  in  group  activities.  .Therelat  ve  increases  , 
in  nonparticipatibn  noted  for  six  of  the  subsample  chi  dren  at  the 
ast  observation  period  was  probably  a  funct; on >cf  waning  enthusiasm 
for  school,  related  to  the  approach  of  summer  vacation  (see 
Appendixes  T  and  U ) .  > 

Almost  all  of  the  children  exhibited  relatively  more  • 
experience  in  carrying  out  activities  independently,  a  model  ob- 
jective which  was  "probably  facilitated  by  the  emphasii >  on  the 
horouilla  system  of  classroom  management.   This  same  tendency  towara 
S?iSndependence  was  also,  evident  in  the  chil  ren  s  decreased 
dependence  on  the  teacher's  positive  reinforcement  and  in  the  ' 
demonstration  of  pride  iVaccompl  ishments     Toward  the  end  ofthe 
year,  observations  such  as  the  following,  in  which  the  children  \ 
played  independently  in  their  chosen  area,  were  common: 

'  Barbara  at  £he  water  sink  pours 
water  from  "a  measuring  cup  into 
an  orange  juice  container.  She 
brings  a  chair  for  Judy  and  "pushes 
it  under  her.  . 

Both  Spanish-  and  English-preferring  children  generally  ' 
exhibited  adaptation  to  the  schoolday  routine,  especially  the  customs 
Grounding  meal  times  when  the  children  were  often  °^rved  spon-- 
taneously  cooperating  in, cl*an-up  duties,  as  in  the  following 
SbSm»on:  P-Cathy  finches  with  the  lunch,  crushes- the  milk  carton 
and  carries  it  and  the  paper  plate  tp  the  trash. 


3.      Parent  Outcomes  ' 

a .    Parent  Sample 

^  ~~ 


Parent  interviews  provided  information  on  the  background  \ 
characteristics  of  the  children's  families  and  on  changes  in  pa- 
rental  attitudes/  These  data  were  gathered  for  a  total  of  117 
families     At  Site  I,  27  in1/r\iews  had  preschoolers  enrolled  in 
the  AMANECER  Head  Start  prof  an,.    Twenty-five  interyiewees  were  ^ 
parents  of  comparison  children.    At  Site-II,  35  of  the  ft  "teryiew 
ees  were  parents  of  experimental  group  children.    Results  indicate^ 
Sit  the  Sreat  majority  of parents  it.both  sites  were  ^  panics 
whose  language  preference  was  Spanish:   At  both  sites  an  average  or 
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nine  years  of  school  'had  be,en  completed  by  all  parent  groups.  The 
average  number  of  persons  per  household  was  five.  (See  Appendix  L 
for  complete  parent  background  characteristics.)  ^ 

✓ 

b.    Mothers'  Attitudes  and  Perceptions  f 

The  results  ofrthe  comparisons  of  experimental  and  compari- 
son  group  mothers' Witudes  were1  similar  at  both  sites  (see  Table  42) 
At  each  site  no  significant  differences  were  found  in  mothers'  be- 
liefs that  schools  were  doing  a  good  job  of  educating  their  chil- 
dren and  t-trat- the  schools  were  providing  an  educational  experience 
that  would  help  the  children  prepare  for  a  career.    Educational  aspi- 
rations were  similar  for  each  group  of  parents  at  the  two  sites,,  as 
all  desired  a  college  education  for  their  children. 

No  significant  differences  were  found  between  experimental 
and  comparison  groups  at  either  site  in  Afeers'  assessment  of  their 
children's  language  ability.    Respondent^  Site  I,  however,  per- 
ceived their  children's  English  to  be  better  than,  their  Spanish 
language  ability,  whereas  mothers  at  AMANECER  II- held  the  opposite 
perception.    This  is.consistent  with  the  general  language  use  within 
the' two  cities  in  which_the  sites  were  found. 


While  no  significantTchanges  in  their  role  as  teachers  were 
reported  by  the  AMANECER  II  mothers  over  the  year,  mothers  at 
AMANECER  I  were  found  to  provide  less  formal  instruction  than  the 
control -group 'mothers.    Conversely,  those  same  experimental  group 
mothers  reported  providing  more  instructional  playthings  than  their 
control  group  counterparts.   This  situation  was  a  result  of  the 
greater  amount  of  interaction  between  the  mother  and  child  In  the 
"stay-at-home"  control  group  th#h  between  the  Head  Start  children 
and  ^^heir  mothers. 

To  Investigate  any  additional  instructional  input  outside 
the  classroom  which  might  influence  test  results,  mothers  of  both 
experimental  and  comparison  children  were  asked  to  identify  the 
daily  activities  of  their  children.    At, Site  I  11^  was  found  that 
during  the  time  the  experimental  children  were  in  school,  control 
children  spent  most  of  their  time  either  playing  or  watching,  tele- 
vision.   The  activities  of  both  groups  were  similar  outside  of 
classroom  hours,  and  parents  seldom  identified  any  forma  learning 
activities  as  occupying  their  children!s  time  (Appendix  V  J. 

Site  II  comparison  children's  activities  more  closely, 
paralleled  those  of  their  experimental  counterparts.    They  spent 
'most  of  their  time  at  school,  watching  television,  or  at  play.  For 
bottv  groups,  instructional  activities  in  addition  to  those  of  pre- 
school were  rare.   Thus,  it  appears  that  for  all  children  at  both 
sites  experiences  related  to  the  cross-model  objectives  generally 
occurred  during  school . 
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2.     '  Teacher  Outcomes 

a.    Teacher  Sample.   As  both  sites  were  characterized  by  a  ,± 
flux  in  teaching  personnel ,  the  number  of  classroom  staff  that  ex- 
perienced a  Complete  year  with  the  AMANECER  model  and  comprised  the 
teacher  sample  was  limited  to  three  (tfwo  teachers  and  one  aide)  at 
Site  I  and  three  teachers  and  one  a-Toe  at  Site  II.    At  "Site  I, 
changes  were  made  in;  the  teaching  staffs  of  all  three  classrooms 
during  the  course  of  the  year  because  of  resignations  by  teachers  to 
pursue  other  employment  and  by  the  reassignment  of  personnel,   site  11 
lost  two  aides^or  similar  reasons. 

Initially,  the  AMANECEtt  teaching  staff  at  both  sites  was  com- 
posed of  Mexican  American  women  who  were  reared  in  the  local 
communities.    Later  in  the  year,  a  Black  woman  was  hired  as  a 
replacement  teacher  in  AMANECER  I.    Except  for  this  replacement 
teacher  at  Site  I,  all  teachers  and  aides  were  bilingual  and  the  ma- 
jority reported  that  "most  of  their  verbal  interactions  were  either  in 
Spanish  or  equally  divided  between  Spanish  and  English.   The  ages  or 
the  teaching  staff  ranged  from  the  mid-20s  te  the  early  30s. 

Educational  background  and  teaching. experience  of  the 
classroom  staff  were"  similar.    The  majority  of  the' staffs  formaJ 
education  was  limfted  to  having  attained^  high  school  diploma.  Two 
teachers  at  Site  I,  however,  had  also  been  certified  as  Child  Develop- 
ment Associates,  and  two  others,  who  served"* during  part  qf  the  year, 
were  taking  classes  in  hopes  of  attaining  Chi-ld  Development  Associate 
certification.    At  Site  II.,  two  staff  members  were  working  toward 
A. A.  degrees  in  child  development  by  attending  part-time  classes  att 
a  local  junior  college.   AMANECER  II  teachers  averaged  3j*/2  years 
in  the  classroom.    The  AMANECER. I  teachers  ha^d  an  average^  of  15  months 
of, classroom  experience.  - 

b.    Teachers'  Attitudes.   Teachers  implementing  AMANECER  at 
both  sites  were  positive  toward  the  model.    In  informal  discussions 
with  f1eldworkers,-they  stated  that  It. gave  structure  to. the  pre- 
school day  and  provided  the*  with  new  ideiis*  They  were  especially 
'happy -with,  the  classroom  management  using  horquillaj,  or  clothespins, 
to  limit  the  use  o#  individual  learning  centers. 

'     '   AJ1  teachers' valuej  the' in-service  training  sessions  which 
provided  them  with  new  concrete  ideas  for  implementation  of  the 
curriculum.   AMANECER  I  teachers,  however,  received  more  training 
during  the  evaluation  y*ar  than  those  at.  AMANECER  II,  and  even  at 
Corpus  Christi,  workshops  which  had  taken  place  at  least  once  a 
month  the  previous' school  year  were  infrequently  carried  out  in  1979-  ^ 
1980  6    Most'  teachers  expressed  .the  need  for  more  guidance  from  the 
*  modei  developers.    Teachers  at ,Corpus  Christi  also  voiced  concern 
over  the  lack  of  adequate -materials. which;  they  felt  was  a  result  of  • 
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problems  at  the  central  office.  „• 

**'  .  At  both  sites  ieachers  and  aides  feU  that*to  effectively  carry  . 
At  the  direct  ve  of  the  model ,  extra  .work  for  whieh  they  were  rft 
comoensated  was  required:   They  were  vocal  about  their  dislike  of 
th?SSr!ork  retired  to  implement  the  model's  directives  regarding 
SrouSiSq  of  children  by  language  preference.    They  perceived  their 
^dsPK  lSw-paiing  and  were' constantly"  Tooking  for  improved  eppor- 
-  tuititi/s.  •    ,    1  ,  ,      rf<  V  .  « 

•  '    Teachers  and  aides  at  the  AMANECER  sites  continued  to  display 
aVednlnSSly  integrative  orientation  towa/Tbth  b   ingua  Ism 
and  SiVingual  education  over  the  ?ourse  of 

-Sine  ^benefits  listed.by  tfe  Classroom  staff  were  Gultur* ^aware- 
ness, intercultural  communication,  and  socialization.   They  did,  t 
however   increasingly  come  to  value  the  advantages -of  heightened  •  - 
Sn  aS  career  opportunities.   Theresas  a  consistent  trend  at 
hnth  Porous  Christi  and  Laredo  toward  a  greater  emphasis  on  ttese 
»  Pragmatic  aspect   of  blllngualls-.  especially  for  Spanis  rpref erring 
•fflffiS?   As' teachers  had  to  deal  primarily  w  t"  Hnpanio  c^  dren, 
^it  is  probable  that  they  caTrie  to  see  the  advantage  of  b4lingualism 
Hisplnics  as  closely  linked  with  the  educational  .process..  A^| 
J^tSeif  SrtWitJtlWawrd  a  bilingual/bicv Mural  cum* 
atttte  I  the  i  nstrtictor#at  the  posttest  identified  a  .greater^, 
diversity  in  advantages  for  native  Spanjsh-prefeVring  childr^ttoft 
-*  S^Sgllsh-pVefeSlSg  children.    This  was  not  the  case  at  Site  II 
K  teachers  and  aides  voiced  a  mixed  integrative-instrumfintal 
wnere  teatnerb  aiiu  cn,„ici>^rpfprrini3  vounqsters. 


culture  into  me  ciasbru^u..-  mm*   ;., 

to  introdS«^fiildren  to  Hispanic  customs,  to  provide  cojnmunity- 
iLed.role>dels,  and  to  utilize  Hispanic  celebrations,  dress, 
songs, Wan ces,. and  curriculum  materials.  ,  v 

"    Mori  gni  fl  cant,  trends  were  found  in  the  AMANECER- teachers'  • 
.  attitu^i  toward'^  type,  of  language  that jKdu  <  * L^^iles 
or  Enqlilh-'speaking^children.   Teaching  staffs  at  both  AMANECER  sites 
M°S  nTralfy  in  fcvor  of  the  native  anc I  secon   language  bein  spoken 
ac  if  4+  in  the  home  and  commumty^    At  posttest,  bue  1  teavmHy 
sUf  In  ?nied.s^pornting  the  use  of  .textbooks  a  J the  IjWgE, 
for 'English-speaking  children.    They  aTso  agreed  that  Spanish  speakers 
learn  a  Second  language  as  it  is  presented  in  textfcoks,  but  were,  , 
ImbiJaLnt' about  how  t'h'ey  should  learn  in  their  native  language". 
"      J"  hboJever?a tendency  at  Site  II  to  maintain  ^e-  opposition 
toward  the  use  of.  textbooks  ay.lanouage  mo'dels  for  either  English  or. 
.  Spanish-speaking  children. -t     y  ' 

Most  of  \he  teachers  at  both  AMANECER  sites  Stressed  the 
imnortShceJif  oarental  participation  in  the  .classroom  (Table  J3J. 
.  l^U^erZ  Sowevj>r,  seemed  to  see  parent  involvement  slightly  9 
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Table  43'    *  Attitudes  toward  parent  involvement  of  expVfcnental 
\  Head.  Start  teachers.:  AMANECER.  \ 
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more  positively  than  did  those  from  Site  I  where  teachers  had  ex-  . 
oeHenced  difficult  Situations  with'some  parent  volunteers.  Both 
qroups  generally  felt  that  teachers » should  have  frequent  contact 
with  those  parents  unable  to  come  to  the  classroom  and  that  parent 
participation  could  help  them  in  their  .teaching  duties v 
felt  that  they  had  had  success  In  involving  parents  in  their  programs 
as  well-as  confidence  in  the  type  of  information  provided  by  parenjs. 

B.  Implementation 

This  section  provides  the  findings  of  the  evaluation  related  to 
the  implementation  of  the  AMANECER  curriculum  at  the  two  experimental 
sites     The  discussion  presented  here  is  supplemented  by  Appendix 
which  provides  descriptions  of  (1)  the  sociocultural  environment  of 
the  canities,  (2)  the  administrative  aspects  of  each  site,  and 
(3)  the  Head  Start  settings.    A  description  of  the  principal,  features 
of  the  AMANECER  curriculum  model  initiates  this  section.    The  success 
»  of  eachVite  and%ach  classroom  within  a.stte  in  meeting  the  goals  of 
the  model  in  five  areas  -^schedule  and  organization,  .physical  set- 
tinginstruct  onal  -  materials,  individual-  behavior  and  instructional 
strafes  ~  is  then  discussed.   A  description  of  the  comparison 
group  at  each  site  completes  the  section. 

lv      Brincipal  Features  - 

\he  curriculum  model  known  as  AMANECER  was  developed  by  the 
'  Intercultural  Development  Research  Association  (IDftA),.    The  develop- 
er^ who  geared  their  model  to  address  the  congers  raised  by  teachers 
fK  surveys  conducted  by  I DRA,, describe  their  model  as  apracess.r 

Sth^of  organizing  material; ;^an^^frameWOr^:rtic1  eSre  ?caf 
a  bilingual  approach.    The  madeT  utilizes  an  ec  ectlc  theoretical 
approach,  taking  philosophical  underpinnings. from  the  Piagetian  and 
Montessorian  approaches  as  well  as-  others.  •  . 

\  *  * 

a.    Model  Goals  „ 

Physical  growth  and  intellectual  development  are  viewed  as 
integral  processes  'that}  occur  in  sequential  stages.    All  children 
develop  specific  skillsVwhich  help  them*progress  to  higher  stage  of 
develop.   All  earjy  learning  begins  at  a  concrete  level .  Thus, 
a  child  must  be  introduced  to  a  physical  object  before  she  or  he 
develops  a  concept  or  idea  of  that  object.  • 

.     The  model  aims  to  facilitate  the  child's  learning  and 'defflop- 
ment  by  introducing  into  the  classroom  those  aspects  of  his  or  her 
life  sty  e  which  serve  as  a  bridge  between  the  home  and  the  school . 
The  w2l  developers. hold  that  "children  learn  best  in  a  setting  which 
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resoects-and  uses  their  culture  and  language,  and  that  this  culture 
wdlSnguaSe  should  be. the  means  through  uhfch  children's  knowledge  ^ 
is  extended"   (Barrera,  1978.:    IB,  Booklet  T). 

Thts  fdeal  is  reflected  in  the  fallowing  classroom  objec- 
tives-   (a)  "teachers  will  create  a  learning  environment  which 
addresses  the  developmental  needs  of  children,  by  providing  a^ropri-. 
learning  experiences  which  .reflect  their  language  and  cultural 
k!.  33eH«»'  lb\  teachers  are  to  develop  skills  enabling  them  to 
tZEi  1 2*  St^8«£tStK  safe  and  Realthy  learning ,  environ- 
ment, support  the  child's  cultural  identity,  and  Involve  parents  n 
the'learning  process";  and  (c)  teachers  adLto  facilitate  parental 
parti "StloiMn  classroom  activities  to  Mbre  a  smooth,  natural  - 
transition  from  horn^  to  school  (Ibid.:    Z3-Zb}.  j 

The  developers'  devised  a.  set, of  booklets  whi f  explain  the  ' 
omanfteR  model  and  a  series  of  supplementary  materials  designed  to 
fSnStTlS  iJlStertaSo^  tK  color-coded  booklets  are  organized 
into  Jackets  which  address  different  aspects  of  the  curriculum,  n- 
cluUiS   a  Lfriplion  of  T»e 'model  and  tts  theoretical  underpinnings, 
arou  sitior  and  use  of  materials,  the  linkage^  between  home  and 
Sool "13  thesis  of  ttf-deV.  UJch  .The mtjpp  ement  ry 
materials  include-  various  tfle  system*  ±Q. aid  the  tocher  in  pre. 
oaring,  organizing  and  evaluating  cl a tooffi' activities  so  as  to 

culturarrealityand  stage  ^devfcl^ent.. 


is  or  her 


t>.    Classroom  Manage 


ERIC 


The  model  AMANECEft  cl^sVoom  is  d*vJded  into.;l earning  centers 
vhose  function  is  the  development  of.  crfftivity,  coordination ,  ana 
5r?*i  skills    The  model  develod&rs  recommend  a  var#y  of  centers, 
art  center   blocks!  discove/J,-  dramatic  play,  library,  manipulat  on, 
mu  i     s   d  an^wate'  played  woodworki  g/  «s  a  means  of  prov  ng 
order  and  structure  to  the  classroom  setting  as  well  as  of  voiding 
nlprcrowdina'in  any  one  centert»use  of  a  specrally  designed  class- 
%Z  Z%Z£  system  is  suggested.    In  order  tc ,11.  t  the  num  er  o 
children  tnatmay  use  an  interest  center  at  any  one  time,  a  designated 
nWber  of  cfotSpins  (horguillas)  are  placed  on  a  cardboard  an d 
tacked  on  to  seme  areas  in  the  center.    Before  a  child  can  Play.in  a 
cen^r,  "he  br^  mult  Obtain  a  clothespin  which  is  thej  attached  to 
the  cMld's  clothes.    If  no  clothespins  appear  In  ■ center,  a  child 
must  wait  until  one  is  avail  able, before  flaying  in  that  center,  it 
if  reSienSed  that  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  school  year  be  speht 
drilling  the  children  o(.  the  elothespin  system  and  on  how  to  use  and 
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out  awav  materials'  in  a  center.    Once  children  have  Internalized 
the  routine,  t  e' developers  point  out,  teachers  are  freed  fro.  the 
duty  of  directing  actions  so  as  to  concentrate  on  working  with 
children  on  an  individual  basis. 


c. 


•Classroom  Schedule 


Scheduling  of  activities  is  considered  a.  basic  model  feature. 
It  not  onlj  all ows* teachers  to  use  theirSime  wisely  and  accomplish 
moVebut  also  provides  a  routine  for.  children,  imparting  a  sense  <rf 
£Ser  and  security  which  enables  them  to  predict  and  plan  their 
actions     The  importance  of  scheduling^!**  not  so  much  in  defining 
tSe  amount  of  ^allotted  tf^^f^  in  assuring  the  sequence 


of  events. 


The  model  recommends  that  teachers  include  the  following  ac- 
tivities Tftheir  Sdules:    arrival ..  brfeakf as. t,  dominant  language 
circle!  transition,  independent  play,  second- language  development 
Tircle,  outside  play,  lunch,  and  nap  time. 

Arrival-    This  period  is  designed  to  ease  the  anxiety  of  transi- 
tion rW&e  to  school/  Independent  activities  may  occur  during 
this  period. 

Breakfast-    Breakfast  serves  to  ease  the  hunger  pangs  as  well  as 
allow^pTiSn?  for  "the  day.    Children  can  help  serve  the  meal  and 
clean  up.  - 

Dominant  Language  Circle  Time:    According  to  the  model ,  there  . 
are  leas?  two  groups:    life  English  dominant  language  group 

IZ  the  Spanish  dominant  language  group.   Teachers  are  to  p  an i  the 
?essons  tor  the  circle  times  using  the  supplementary  cum cuVm 
materials  provided  by  the  model  developers.   Only  English  1s  to  be 
^ken  duriS   the  English  language  circle  time,  «  Is 
ato  be  used  in  the  Spanish  language  circle  time.   The  techmques  10  De 

K frJTlUUi.    I"  Alt1«|.  the  teacher  shoUld  encourage 
spontaneous  conversation  among  the  children. 

Tradition-    According  to  the  AMANECER  model,  a  transition  is 
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such  weaknesses.'  Thus,  she  would  give  the  child  a  set  of  centers 
from  which  she  or  he  could  choose- to> play.   This  allows  children  to 
practice  their  decisionmaking  skills  .while  also  aiding  in  their 
development. 

Independent  Play:   Once  a  child  has  selected  a  center,  he  or 
she  must  put  on  a  clothespin  before  playing  in  that  area.   While  "> 
the  children  engage  in  independent  play  in  their  chosen  learning 
centers,  the  teacher  circulates  throughout  the  class  attending  to 
Individual  children's  needs. 

Second  Language  Development  Circle:"  The  language. development 
during  this  activity  is  to  be  conducted  on -a  much  more  elementary 
levefthan  in  dominant  language  circle  time.    Using  modeling,  the 
teacher' introduces  a  maximum  of  two  concepts  per  session. 

-  Outside  Play:   The  model  suggests  that,  just  as  in  the  class-'  ' 
room,  children  be  allowed  to  choose,  a  play  area  in  the  outside  r 
environment.    In  addition,  teachers  are  to'plan  activities  which  will 
allow  them  to  rate  the  children's  development  in  using  different 
muscles.  * 

Lunch:   Lunch  serves  to  provide  a  meal  as  well  as  a  time  to 
socialize.   Teachers  are  to  eat  with  the  chiTdren  so  that  they  can 
aid  the  children  and  serve  as  models  for  table  manners.    Food  and 
lunchtime  conversation  may  also  serve  as  a  means  to  review  new 
concepts  oc^Nmguage  items  learned  during^ir^le  time. 

Nap  Time:   A  nap-time  period  is  recommended  so  that  children 
jnay  rest.    Teachers  can  help  children  relax  by  talking  with  them  or 
rubbing  their  backs.    A  snack  time  and  independent  play  activity  • 
may  Be  scheduled  for  the  all -day  programs. 

The  AMANECER  model,  then,  aims  Hs  program"  at  the  total  de- 
velopment of  the  child.   The  various  activities  and  materials  are 
designed  for  the  development  of  physical  coordination,  analytical 
thought,  and  social,  skills.  "  „  , 


2.     Model  Level  Implementation  • 

Assessment  of  the  degree  of  implementation  was  carried  out 
by  means  of  the  implementation,  checklist  described  previously  in 
the  methodology  chapter.  Table  44  presents  data  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  model  at  the  two  AMANECER  replication  sites.'  This  is 
augmented  by  Figure  5  which  presents  the  relative  frequencies  of 
the  various  implementation  categories. for  each  site  overtime. 
Varied  patterns"  of  overall  implementation  are  .evident  in  the  table. 
Although  scores  are  similar  at  the  twp  sites,  implementation  at 
Site  I  peaks  at  the  midpoint  observation,  whereas  Site  II 's  scores 
display  a  decreasing  trend. over  time.  The  midyear  peak  of  Site  I 
seems  to  be  the  combined  result  of  the  training  received  by  the  staff 
immediately  prior  to  the  observation  period  and  to  the  closing  of"the 
school  during  that  time.   Two  training  workshops  took, place  near  the 
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Table  44.  J^ECTO_  Implementation  scores  by  site 
 over,  time.*  '-, —  *  


Implementation 
Categories 

Maximum 
Possible 
Score 

Site  I  

Time  1 

,  Time  2 

Time  3 

4 

Schedule/ 
Organization 

13.95 

15.90' 

16.05 

Physical 
Setting 

28.20  - 

17.63 

19.15 

18.65 

Instructional 
Materials 

4.97 

s, 

w  2.84 

*  no 
3.08 

I 

Individual 
Behavior 

11.82 

13.00 

12.40  . 

Instructional 
Strategies 

» 

JL23 

4.21 

N    3.97  ' 

'*  3.23 

TOTAL . 

.  91.22 

50.45 

55.11 

■m 

53.76 
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Site  II 


Time  1 


Time  2 


Time  3 


16.50 


16.45 


3.43 
13.34 


8.09 


W.60 


15.04 


3".20 


12.76 


8.08 


15,30 


14.81 


3.31 


11.89 


6.31 


57.81 


54.68 


51.62 
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^  FIGURE  5  - 

. AMANECER  DEGREE  OF  IMPLD1ENTATION  BY  SITE  OVER  TIME 
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end  of  the  calendar  year  and  Installation  of  a  heating  system  forced 
closing,  down  of  the  school,  allowing  teachers  to  use  the  time  as  a 
work  week.   This  provided  amflH  time  for  the  teachers  at  Site  I  to 
evaluate  their  performance  up  to  that  date,  plan  activities,  and  ^ 
prepare  classroom  materials. 

The  decreasing*, scores  for  Site  II  are  the  result  of  the 
staff's  less  frequent  exposure  and  interaction  with  the  trainer  through 
workshops,  which  led  in  part  to  less  success  in  taking  advantage  of 
their  limited  resources  and  in  maintaining  instructional  activities 
over  the  entire  year.   The  higher  initial  scores-at  Site  II  appear  to 
be  a  result  of  the  staff's  strict  adherence  to  the  schedule  during  the 
early  part  of, the  year  and  their  ability  to  consistently  provide  adult 
direction  1*  thosefcctivities  which  occurred  in  the  clas'sroom. 


Although  both  sites  appear  to  have  been  highly  successful  in 
carrying. out  the  schedule  as  planned,  Site  I  was  more  successful  as 
the  year  went  on,  whereas  Site  II  teachers  were  relatively  consist**  N 
in  completing  scheduled  activities  over  the  course  of  the  evaluation 
year.   The  lower  scores  for  Site  I  at  the  first  observation  reflect 
adjustments  made  by  the  teachers  to  deal  with  fluctuating  bus  schedules^ 
and  loss  of  personnel  who  accompanied  the  buses.' 

The  physical  setting  category  details  higher  overall  scores 
for  Site  I  than  Site  ii.   While  at  both  sites,  the  recommended 
learning  centers  were  found  in  the  room,  classroom  size  at  Site  II 
prevented  the  addition  of  supplementary  centers  at  appropriate  times 
during  the  year  and  at  times  resulted  in  the  removal  of  a  center. 
The  room  sizes  at  Site  II  also  tended  to  obstruct  f ree ^movement  as 
shelves  or  tables  at  times  blocked  access  to  specific  centers. 
Classrooms  at  Site  I  were  considerably  larger  allowing  for  mobility 
in  addition  to  providing  space  for  additional  centers. 

The  category  of  instructional  materials  assesses  the 
presence  and  use  of  the  appropriate' materials ,  including  culturally 
relevant  materials,  1n  each  area.   Site  I  scores  tend  to  Increase 
across  the  three  observation  periods  as  a  resuTt  of  both  the  new 
materials  created  in  training  sessions  and  the  Increased  number  of  , 
materials  in  new  learning  centers.   Site  \U  however,  had  generally 
— higner  overall  scorer;  This  was^duo  t9  the  Inclusion  of  more  cul- 
turally relevant  materials  at  the  latter  site.    In  addition  to  the 
presence  of  Items  common  to  both  sites,  such  as^erros  and  molcajetes, 
Site  II's  classrooms  abounded  in  depictions  of  culturally  and  ethnically 
diverse  Tood  and  pictures/drawings. 

/       In  comparing  the  scores  for  Individual  behavior?  which  focuses 
On*  the  interactions  of  the  classroom  population,  with  the  total 
possible  points  1n  that  category,  one  notes  that  the  scores  are  ' 
relatively  low  at  both  sites;  neither  approaches  half  ef  the  possible 
points.   Contributing  to  the  low  scores  were  the  lack  of  parent 
participation  in  the  classroom,  as  called  for  by  the  model,  and  a 
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tendency  to  rely  on  the  use  of  one  language  1n  teacher-child  Inter- 
actions. 

Finally,  the  greatest  differences  between  Site  I  and  Site  II  are 
1n  the  Instructional  strategies  category.   Whereas  both  sites  showed 
a  decrease  in  scores  over  the  evaloation  year,  Site  II  received  near 
maximum  scores  at  all  three  observation  periods  while  Site  I  achieved 
less  than  half  the  possible  points.    Contributing  to  the  higher  scores 
at  Site  II  was  the  fact  that  language  activities  were  carried  out 
more  consistently  and  more  adult-directed  activities  occurred, 
espec1ally\dur1ng  Independent  play. 

Differences  1n  Implementation  also  existed  across. classrooms 
within  a  site.    In  order  to  better  understand  the  dynamics  of  imple- 
mentation "which  have  influenced  the  scores,  1t  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  implementation  process  by  classroom.   The  nexj  portion,^-- 
of  the  report  describes  this  process  in  each  classroom  within  each  site. 

3.     Classroom  Implementation  Factors  (Site  I)  ~ 

All  AMANEGER  I  classrooms  experienced  a  midyear  peak  1n  overall 
Implementation  scores,  as  Table  45  makes  evident.   By  the  final 
observation  period,  overall  scores  for  the  three  classrooms  approached 
the  same  lfiyel,  suggesting  that  an  optimal  "threshold"  of  implementa- 
tion was  being  approached.   Similarity  across  classrooms  was 
particularly  apparent  within  the  schedule/organization  and  Instruction- 
al materials  components  of  Implementation,  revealing  coordination  1n 
the  timing  of  classroom  activities  and  use  of  the  same  types  of', 
display  and  lesson  materials.   Variation  can  be  noted  between  class-  ^ 
rooms  1n  other  Implementation  categories  and  at  different  points  1n 
-Mme.   Factors  affecting  each  of  the  f^ve  categories  are  considered  in 
turn.  .  f 


a.   Schedule  and  Organization 


Implementation  scores  across  all  three  AMANECER  I  classrooms  1n 
this  category  are  relatively  similar.   The  following  schedule  was 
posted  in  all  the  classrooms: 


Arrival,  washing  up,  and  breakfast 
Transition  -  clean-up 
Large  group 

« 

Transition 

1st  .language  lesson 


45  minute 
10  minutes 
20  minutes 
5  minutes 
10  minutes 


ERIC 


r 


Implantation 
Categories 


Schedule/ 
Organization 


Physical 
'  Setting 


Instructional 
Materials 


Individual 
.  Behavior 


Instructional 
Strategies 


212 


TOTAL 


9 

ERJC 


Li 


Ttble  45.  AMANECER  I  1«ple«entat1on  scores 
'HSTclassroow  over  time. 


Mb  x  1mm 

Possible 
Score 


18-00 


28.20 


4.97 


31.32 


8.73 


.22 


Classroon  A 


Time  1 


13.50 


16.69 


2.84 


11.74 


4.36 


49.13 


Time  2 


15.75 


18.54 


2.49 


13.92 


4.85 


55.55 


Time  3 


16.20 


19.74 


3.55 


11.30 


3.40 


54.19 


Classroom  B 


Time  1 


13.95 


18.8Q 


2.84 


13.49 


J  4.36 


53  •  44 


Time  2  * 


16.20 


18.80 


3.19 


13.48 


4.38 


56.05 


Time  3 


16,20 


19.04 


3.55 


11.94 


2.91 


53.64 


Classroom  C 


Time  1 


14.40 


17.39 


2.84 


Time  2 


15.75 


Time  3 


15.75. 


10.22  * 


3.90 


48.75 


20.10 


3.55 


*  11.53 


2.68 


53.61 


17.16 


3.19 


13.96 


3.39 


53.45 


i 
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Independent  play 

Transition 

2nd  language  lesson 

Transition 

Outside  play 

Mash -up  and  lunch 

Transition  -  clean-up 

Nap  time  - 

Transition 

Snack 

Transition  -  prepare  to  go  home 
and  departure  / 

Teacher  planning! 


30-45  minutes 
10  minutes 
10  minutes 
3  minutes 

•  45  minutes 
60  minutes 
10  minutes 
75  minutes 
10  minutes 
20  minutes 

10  minutes 
90  minutes 


f 


Early  1n  the  year,  schedule  varlatlonjwere  commonplace  as 
Instructors  had  to  cope  with  problems  of  staff  turnover,  Inclement 
weather,  -and  extra  duties.   As  can  be  seen  1n  Table  45,  the  "highest 
scores  were  recorded  for  this  category  during  the  second  observation 
period.   Prior  to  this  series  of  observations,  cold  spells  had 
forced  the  administrators  to  close  the  site  as  the  classrooms  had  no 
'heating  system.   During  this  time  teachers  made  classroom  materials, 
planned  lessons,  and  caught  up  with  their  paperwork.   The  additional 
preparation  was  reflected  1n  the  higher  scores  for  all  classrooms 
during  the  set  of  observations  made  upon  the  reopening  of  classes.  • 
Scores  remained  relatively  cpnstant  for  the  third  observation,  during 
which  period  teachers  planned  and  carried  out  various  school-ending 
rituals.   Unguage  lessons  and  Independent  play  tended  to  be  shortened 
to  accommodate  practice* periods  for  marching  1n  a  parade,  for  the 
graduation  exercises,  and  for  making  materials  to  decorate  the  walls. 

The  weather  also  affected  scheduling  when  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  a  major  storm  with  high  winds  and  rain  caused  major 
flooding  1n  Corpus  Chr1st1.  The  site  was  closed  for  a  day  and  class- 
room attendance  was  poor  for  the 'entire  week,  delaying  the  Initial 
organization  and  contributing  to  low  scores  1n,th1s  category  at  Time  l. 

Location  of  the  Head  Start  center  also  Impinged  on  Implementation 
1n  the  area- of  scheduling  and  organization.   Busing  made  for  late f tarts 
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MdjpRy  departures;   Though  tlje  children's  day  was  scheduled  to 
begW*t  8:00  A.M.,  buses  generally  arrived  at  the  site  between 
8:|0  and  9:00  A-.M-  At  the  beginning  bf  the  year,  children  were  on  [ 
their  way  hone  aV2:3&P.M.   Following  parents'  complaints  concerning* 
late  arrivals  at  the  drop-off  points,  the  bus  carrying -the  majority 
of  the  AmANECEk  children  began  leaving  at  2;20  P.M.  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year'iit  would  teave.as  early  as  2:10  P.M.  The  schedule  was 
thus  progressively  shortened  to  accommodate  the  bus  schedules. 


b.  Physical  Setting 


f 


As  Table  45  reveals,  all  of  the  classrooms  at' Site ' I  fbl lowed 


classrooms  had  centers  which  had  not  beenopened  for  use.  Teaqfrers, 
f ol  1  owl naJMANECER  recommefidations ,  allowed  the  children  to  get  fully 
acquaintelrwlth  a  learning  center  before  opening  another.   In  addition- 
to  learning  the  functions  of  materials  inopen<centers,  children  also 
had- to  learn  to  return  items  to  their  proper  place  and  to  follow  the  . 
ho'rqoi  1.1  a .  fcl othespi n)  system  in  choosing  areas.   The  low  scores  at 
Time  \ for  all  classrooms  are  thus  a  result  of  both  closed  centers 
and  a  low  level  of  center  use.   The  smaller  si?e  o,f  room  A  compounded '  v 
this  trend,  accounting  for  fthat  classroom's  lowest" score  iri  this  area.  ^ 
By  Time  2  aH  centers  were  open  and  Being  consistently  used  by  all  . 
chiTdren.   The  teacher  1n  classroom  A  had  rearranged  the  room  to 
include. all  learning  centers-'  However,  by  Time  3  the  more  popular 
centers'' (the  block  area,  tie  art  area,  and  the  drama  center)  had  the 
highest  clusters  of  children  as  the  hdrquilla  system  befgan  to  be 
used  less  consistently.   Scores-  reflect  this  di<>p,Tn  the  total  mrober 
of  deriters  biking  .used. 


c.    Instructional  Materials 


Table  45  records  an  Increase  in  the'  Instructional  material  stores 
for  rooms  A  and  B  from  tbe^lrst  to  the  third  time  periods.  The  *  „, 
teachers  1n«»the$e  two  classrooms  spent  considerable  time-In  providing 
materials  for  different  centers.   Room  A's  score  dropped  during  Tine  2 
due  to  a  lack  of  materials  rewriting  from  departurejmf  one  of  the  . 
instructors.   By  Tlnrji  however,  scores  underwent  a  dramatic. Increase 
as  Instructors  made  a  flaptice  6f  decorating  the  room  with*  materials  . 
appropriate  to  JJ»e  lesson.  -  When  studying,  colors ;  for  example,. the 
room  abounded  In  streamers,  baUdpns,  or  other  Itens  in  the  colbr,  to 
.be  learned.   Room  A  1nstructonfe|Jkil1zed  the  same  technique,  changing 
bulletin  boacd  material  to  rewRt  jthe  week's  theme.    In  addition, 
they  inGtiideflfbpolcs  in  SpanislfWn  their  library  corner,  exchanging 
books  every  two  weeks  through  the  public  .library.   The  drop  1n# score 
for  room  C  at  'the  thfrd  observation  period  reveals  a  decreasing 
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Involvement  of  the  aide  Inactivities- requiring  room  arrangemtf 

-Vlhe  category  of  instructlQnal  material  sjal so  included  the 
presence -and  use  of  matecU]s  from  distinct  cultures.   Materials  rep- 
resenting different  cultaresllSf*  varied  and  frequently  used.  They 
Included  lotto  games,  records  w,1th  music  played  by  home-town  or 
regionally  based  bar\d$,  tte^ych  as  Jarros  and  molcajetag  Jn  the 
dramatic  play  area,;,  and  boo^Knd  tapes  in  Spanish.   In  all  tTtee 
classrooms,  the  dramatic  pHPEenter  (a  housekeeping  center)  greV 
ippidly  in  popularity.   The/ moVcajete ,'  a  grinding  toy,  was  one  of  the 
more  popular  ftems.  .  In  the  music  area,  Instruments  were  rarely  played, 
but  all  three  classrooms  often  played  Spanish  language  records  re- 
flecting tie  regional  culture.  . 

.    ?....'    •     •  '  *    .   ,  . 

d.   Ind1  vi  dual^Behjvi  ors  * 

The  individual  behavior  category  encompasses- language  "use  by 
teachers,  and  children,  Involvement  of  parents,  and  children's  pat- 
terns of  working  alone  or  in  a  group.    From  Table  - 45  it  can  be  seen 
that  classroom  A  received  its  highest  score'at  the  second  observation 
■period,-  classroom  B,  at  the  first,  and  classroom  C  at  the  third.  The 
lack  of  consistent  pettern  can  be  directly  related  to  instructor 
turnover  within  the  classrooms.   Language  use  1s  the  best  example  of 
this.-     ,i  ,  <  , ■  \ 

,  jjK  Engl 1«h  language* use  predominated  across  the  teaching  pairs 

in  aTl  classrooms- under  observation  at  this  site.   Table  46  shows  that 

all^teachersr  and  aldfis  tended  overwhelmingly  to  use; -Engl  1  sir  1n  the 

asroom  facept  for  the  aide  in  classroom  A' aft  Tidies  2  and  3.. 
ance  on  English  as  the  language  of  adult  interaction  with  the 
dren  increased  dramatically  throughout  the  year  In  classroom  C. 

"9  -  • 

Two  factors  can  be  identified  as  Influencing  adujt  language 
;use  in  the  classroom.   One  factor  is  classroom  composition.  As'noted 
previously  there  was  a  high  percentage  of  English-preferring  and  bi- 
Htogual  children  1n  the  classrooms.   Thus\  teachers  werjfcnot  deterred 
'in  their  use  of  English,  by  the  Tack  of  knowledge  of  English  onvthe  *» 
partf of -most  children*.  -*T 

Another  factor  whicn  Influenced  language  was  the  shifts  1n 
personnel  which  occurred  in  *he  various  classrooms."  By  Time  2,  all 
classrooms  had  undergone  changes  1n  their  teaching  teams. 

With  the  resignation  of  the  teacher  and  the  transfer  of  the 
original  aide,  the  replacement  aide  was.  the  sole  adult,  1n  classroom  A. 
This  aecOunte'for  the  relatively  low  percentage  of  teacher 
utterances  recorded  1n  classroom  A  during  the  first  observation  period 
and  is  reflected  1n  the  low  implementation  score  for  Individual  be-' 
havior  at- this  .time.   The  teacher  appointed  at  the  start  of  the 
secbnfl  oRervation  perioti  was  new  to  the  position,  and  the  low. 


Table  46.   AMANEGpt*  PcYassroom  language  production  , 
^yTeachlng  unit.    r 
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percentage  of  recorded  la'nguage  production  reflects  her  adjustment  to 
her  role  as  teacher. 

The  pattern  of  English  language  usage  remained  consistent  for 
classrooms  B  and  C,  thi  highest  frequencies  having  been  recorded 
for  thT^am  In  classroom  C.   Here/again,  changes  In  the  teaching  , 
Personnel  help  accouk  for  this  result.    In  classroom  .B,  a  new  aide, 
KJloTto  perfom  Sell-  as  she  was  recently  hired,  was  observed  making 
.ateHals,  preparing  lessons,  and  taking  a  more  prominent  role  In  the 
classroom  dSrlng  the  second  observation  period.   Her  behavior  nfluenced 
the  scores  at  the  second  and  .third  observation  periods  by  pushing  these 
up  atthl  midpoint  and  bringing  them  down  at  the  last  period  once  she 
adjusted  to  the  classroom  setting.    In  classroom  C,  an  English  mono- 
lingual Instructor  was  hired  to  replace  a  bilingual  one,  contributing 
.significantly  to  the  Increasingly  high  English  use  by  the  teaching 
team.  ,  *>    .  . 

As  suggested  by  both  the  model  and  the  trainer,  Instructors  in 
all  customs  tended  to  engage  1n  verbal  Interaction  most  frequently 
during  iealtfmes  and  language  lessons.   Such  a  pattern  remained  con- 
slstent  throughout  the  year.   Language  use  during  transitiona  periods 
stowed  a  marked  drop  during  the  final  observation  period.   This  drop 
aUelts  tHhe  children  ha?1ng  internalized  the  routine,- thus  requiring 
fewer  verbal^ recti ons  pn,  the  part  of  the  instructors. 

In  terms  of  the  type  of  utterances  ^sed,  Instructs  relied 
overwhelmingly  on  informational  statements  and  questions  In  their 
Jerbal    nteractions  with  cnildren.   Teaching  teams  also  tended  to  use 
Upraise  than  discipline  with  the<r  pupils,  a  strategy  emp^ed 
bvVhe  model  and  the  trainer.   However,  this  category  had  the  lowest 
overall  f^lncy.   Direct  commands  were  used  l^s/requen  ly  ove^the 
course  of  the  year  by  the  teams  1n  classrooms  A  and  B,  while  tney  were 
Orally  higher  in  classroom  C  due  to  the  high  absenteeism  oTone 
instructor  whith  fbrced  the  lone  person  to  rely  more  on  diredtina  tite 
actions  of  the  children.  -  J  . 

Another  component  of  this  Category  1s  parent  participation,  which 
at  CorSSs  ChristT was  influenced  by  the  site's  Isolation.   Because  the 
Jreschool  was  located  so  far  from  its  catchment  areas  and  the  closest 
bul  stoSwal  about  one  mlle  away,  parents  had  to  drive  to  the  school, 
^parents  did  come  to  the  site  in  the 'school  bus  and  thus  had  to 
Ua^e  when  the  children  left.   A**  parents'  meeting,  however,  many 
expressed  an  unwillingness  to  spend  a  whole  day  at  the  school  and 
gained VSelr  -Inability  to  participate  because  of  their  ladcof 
transportation.   The  majority  at  the  meeting  hadJ>een  able  to  attjhd 
Snl^btcaise  ?ranspor?at1on  to  and  from  the  site  was  P~videdvbvthe 
center    They  made  clear  their  desire  to  participate,  but  added>£at 
thev  could  oXirdo  so  for  a  few  hours.   All-day  volunteer  assignment  • 
J^areS  t^mich  of  a  strain  on  their  schedules  and  lack  of  transpor- 
tation made^rt-time  particl8*€1on  difficult. 
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Isolation  of  the  site  also  Influenced  teachers'  behavior  In 
the  classroom.   Individuals  Mho  rode  the  bus  were  physically  tired 
and  usually  less  enthusiastic  In  their  participation  In  classroom  - 
activities.  \Two  of  the  teachers  who  resigned' attributed  their  decision 
to  the  low  pay  as  well  as  to  their  dissatisfaction  with  serving  on  the 
bus  route. 

•  *     »  * 

•  Child  behavior  Influenced  the  Implementation  process  as  well. 
All  classrooms  had  one  or  more  children  who  required  special  attention 
because  of  disruptive  behavior.  Such  behavior  prevailed  throughout  the- 
r  year  and  though  psychologists  worked  with  these  children,  few  be- 
havioral changes . occurred . 

In  addition,  children  became  unusually  excitable  toward  the 
end  of  the  school  year,  contributing  to  Jhe  drop  1n  Implementation 
scores.   Teachers  complained  about  their  Inability  to  get  everyone's 
attentlpn  during  the  language  lessons.'  At  times,  the  clothespin 
management  system  broke  down  as  children  ignored  the  use  of  the  pins  ' 
.  until  directed  to  use  them  by  the  teachers.   CM Idrer spoke  of  their 
desire  to.be  at  home  and  began  to  lose  interest  in  the  learning  centers. 
One  student,  for  example,  considered  by  his  teachers  to  be  one  of  the 
outstanding  students  at  the  site,  informed  Ms-  teacher  that  he  was  tired, 
of  school  and  wanted  1t  to  end.  '  HeJ>egan  to  wander  from  center  to  center 
and  at:  times  simply  watched  dthers  play  while  remaining  vninvolved  1n 
groups  or  centers.  This  waning  enthusiasm  for  school-  was  also  re- 
flected 1'n  the  results  of  children's  soctoemotlonal  functioning 
reported  previously  in  the  child  outcomes  section.  * 


e.   Instructional  Strategies 


ERIC. 


The  instnictlonal  strategies  category  consists  of  scoring  for 
adult-dlrecteoV activities,  child-directed  activities,  the  use  of 
first  and  second  language  groups,  and  the  use  ofjboth  languages;.  The 
generally  low  scores  In  this  category  are  a  reflection  of  teacher  turn- 
over which  placed  relatively  inexperienced  personnel  in  all  classrooms. 
From  Table  45,  one  notes  that  classrooms  A  and  &  received  the  highest 
scores  during  the  second  observation  .period  while'  classroom  C's  highest 
score  was  at  the  first  period.  As  has.  been, pointed  but,  the  highest 
total  scores  obtained  during  the  second  observation  -period  stemmed  from 
the  simultaneous  closing  of  the  school  for  repairs  and  a  training  work-  , 
shop,  providing,  teachers  with  a  work  week  before  the,  start  of  the  second 
observation  period.  Classroom  C's.scores.  reflect  the  changes  In  schedule 
doe  to  the  aide's  high  absenteeism/  Both  largo  an*  small  group  activities 
as  well  as  activities  In  Spanish  tended  to4fctt|Hted  during  her  absences. 

The  following  excerpt  Is  from:  an  evaluation  researcher's  fleldnotes. 
It  Illustrates  various  aspects  of  the  implementation  process  at  AHANECER  I 
reflected  1n  the  preceding  discus  jgon. 
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—  '  : 

It  1s  first  language  circle  time  and  the  week's  theme 
1s  vegetables.   In  one  comer  of  the  room  sits  the   

'  English-preferring  group  of  five  youngsters  with  Mrs.  Jones, 
one  of  the  teachers.  She  passes  around  the  foil -covered 
"feely  box/  with  the  words  "touch .we"  and  a  variety  of 
shapes  and  objects  pasted .on  the  top.  *  While  one  of  the  . 
children  sings  quietly  to  himself,  Carlos  guesses  at  the 
contents  of  tliebox,  "It's  a  coke!"  His  peers  unanimous- 
ly  reject  his  suggestion  with  "no!"  and  the  teacher  asks, 
"IsVcoke  a  testable?"  Judy^epHes,  'No,  it's  a  drink." 


?  -  ■ 

Meanwhile  1n  the  discovery  area  the* Spanish-preferring 
croup  sits  around  a  table  with  Mrs.  Perez,  the  aide. 
Dora  leans  against  the  ch1ld-s1ze  table  Intently  "Jtch- 
1ng  her  teacher  peel  a  cucumber.   Juan  states,   I  l  W  " 
with  cSscara  (peel)."  As  the  teacher  proems  to  dis- 
tribute pieces  of  the  vegetable  to  each  child,  she 
responds  to  Juanmh  a  question,  'You  11*e\1t*lth  , 
c&cara?"   Berta,  receiving  her  slice  of.  cucumber,  re- 
marks, "It  don't  have  cascara  On  1t."  Juan  shakes  his 
head  no  and  Berta  askslTO^You  Hke  It?"  Juan  nods. 
Dora  delicately  picks  off  the  seeds  from  her  slice. 
Suan  protests/  '"Teacher,  I  don't  lite  It."  Berta  asks 
him,  SYou  like  the  clscara?"   Juan  nods  again.   The  teach- 
er, returning  to  the  language  of  the  lessen,  ^sks  icomo 
se  llama  esto?"   Berta  and  others  respond  correctly, 
•Peplno  fresco."  As  a  closure  to  her.  short  lesson  the 
teacher  asks,  "Robert,  ^C6mo  se  llama  esto?  Robert 
answers;  "Peplno  verdura."  Then,  anxious  to  go  out for 
outside  j>lay,  he  asks,  "lAhora  puedo  1r  a  jugar?"  The 
?eachex>epJats  for  the  last  time, -"Peplno  fresco. "  She 
then  adds,  "Y  es  una  verdura,  muy-blen."  She  then  re- 
leases the  restless  students  for  outside  play. 

As  recomnended  by  the  model,  these  first  language  lessons  took 
place  aslcSuled    The  ^panlsh'language  session  took^ce.  n  the 
Sicrnvirv  area  which  the  model  suggested  was  an  area  where  children 
S  havHew Experiences.   The  "feely  box,"  which  was   "troduced  inj. 
used  freouently  In  this  classroom  after  the  teacher  train  ng  workshop  1n 
tecamSrHSl  fled  creative  use  of 'Instructional  materials  to  encour- 

learning.   Since  this  was  the  first  language  session, 
birth  teachers  attempted  to  move  from  the  concrete  (cucumber!  to  a  higher 
level  of  abstraction  by  classifying  the  object  (vegetable).   Mrs.  P6rez 
aUo  offered  positive  reinforcement  to  help  build  her  youngstudent  s 
self-concept    English,  however,  was  the  primary  language  medium  In 
both  the  English  ?nd'Span1sh  circles.   According  to  the  model ,  the 
inlsh  sesi  on  ihould  have  been  conducted  entirely  In  Spanish  The 
nirSn  noiTver,  spontaneously  used  English  when  they  hemselves  d  - 
<nl  the  conversation.   The  lesson  only  returned  to  Its  intended  fljSt 
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language  focus  through  Jtoe  efforts  of  the  teacher,  who  asked  a  question 
In  Spanish.  Keeping  the  two  languages  distinct  during  language  lessons 
was  one  of  the^pHmary  problem  faced  by  AMANECER  I  teachers  at  this 
site  where  EngTlsh^ref erring  children  and  Spanish-preferring  children 
with  both  productive  and  receptive  bilingual  ability  predominated. 

Classroom  Implementation  Factors  (Site  II) 

As  evident  from  Table  47  which  displays  the  scores  for  the 
Implementation  categories  at  Site  II,  all. grooms  wpeHenced  a 
drop  1n  overall  Implementation  scores  from  the  first  tp  the  third  ob- 
servation period.  Physical  setting,  Instructional  materials,  and 
Individual  behaviors  were  consistently  the  most  problematic  areas. 
There  was  considerable  variation  between  classrooms,  however,  In  the 
categories  of  Instructional  materials  and  Instructional  strategies. 

f 

a.   Schedule  and  Organization  *  . 

All  classrooms  at  Site  II  planned  and  carried  out  activities 
scheduled  throughout  the  year.   Each  classroom  had  posted  on  the  wall 
the  general  schedule  of  events  and  weekly  planning  guide.  The 
schedule  utilized  at  AMANECER  II  was  as  follows: 


/ 


Breakfast  \ 

30 .minutes 

♦taming  large  group 

i 

40  minutes 

1st  circle  time 

15  minutes 

Independent  play  • 

4$  minutes 

2nd  circle  time  «. 

• 

15  minutes 

Outdoor  play 

,  30  minutes 

Lunch 

30  minutes 

Clean-up/ toileting 

IS  minutes 
4 

Hap  time  , 

2  hours 

e 

Afternoon  snack 

t 

30  minutes 

Independent  activities/departure 

Remaining  2  hours 

Teachers  concentrated "on  socializing  the  ch11dren:to  the  schedule 
and  from  early  1n  the  year  it  was  followed  closely  even  durind  tran- 
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Table   47.  ^MANECER  II  implementation  scores 
by  classroom  over  time.,   


f 


Implementation 
Categories 

Maximum 
Possible  - 
Score 

1  Schedule/ 

I    *  Organization 

18.00 

I  > 

\  Physical 
Setting #  . 

-  28.20 

1  Instructional 
Materials 

4.97 

1  Individual 
I  Behavior 

31.32 

1  Instructional 
Strategies 

1           '  * 

TOTAL 


91;22 


Time  1 


16.20 


17.63 


2.84 


13.05 


7.76 


57.' 


Time  2 


15.30" 


15.51 


2.84 


6.79 


53.49 


Time  3 


16.20 


14.57 


3.55 


11.75 


7.28 


53.35 


Classroom 


Time  1 


16.20 


15.28 


Time  2 


15.30 


8.25 


55.55 


14.81 


3.92 


12.18 


8.73 


54.94 


15.30 


15.04 


2.84 


11.75 


6.31- 


51.24 


17.10 


16.45 


4.26 


14.36 
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iltlon  periods.  Activities  were  begun  and  finished  on  time  with  late 
err1val?or  stragglers  allowed  to  finish  particular  tasks  by  them- 
selves as  teachers  and  the  majority  of  the  students  went  on  to  the 
next  planned  activity.  '  The  less  than  maximum  scores  are  an  artifact 
pf  a  checklist  Item  related  to  planned  parent  activities  within  the  .-. 
classroom.  Although  the  model  suggests  that  parti  cipatlwiofparents 
within  the  classroom  should  be  planned  for.  local  policy  allowing  only 
the  admission  of  working  parents  Into  the  program  made  the  category 
irrelevant  as  such  activities  were  never  observed.  The  socialization 
Of  the  children  to  the  routine,  which  alliwed  them  to  change  activities 
almost  immediately  on  cue  from- an  adult,  1s  reflected  in  the  midyear 
Implementation  scores.  During  this  observation  period,  although  *■* 
aides  relatively  unfamiliar  with  the  model  were  hired  1n  two  of  the 
classrooms,  scores  dipped  only  minimally  and  the  dip  was  largely  tne 
result  of  adjustments  made  for  Inclement  weather.  To  accommodate  poor, 
weather  conditions,  teachers  generally  omitted  outside  play  during  this 
time.  The  fluctuations  1n  spores  at  the  third  observation  period  re- 
flect the  change  1n  schedules  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  center  policy 
which  required  aides  to  leave  the  classrooms  at  various  times  over  the 
observation  period  to  monitor  bus  r1des»on  children's  trips  to  the 
rehabilitation  therapy  centers. 
*  '  *  ■  '  .  • 

b.   Physical  Setting 

All  of  Site  II*s  classrooms  contained  most  of  the  learning 
centers  specified  by  the  AMANECER  model  such  as  art,  dramatic  play, 
discovery,  music,  manipulative  area,  library,  blocks,  and  sand/water 
area.   Note*  however,  that  the  implementation  scores  for  thU  category 
average  slightly  over  half  of  the  maximum  possible.  The  ^primary  factor 
influencing  the  results  was  the  site  of  the  classrooms  themselves.  • 
As  previously  mentioned,  the  classrooms  at  Site  II  were  exceedingly 
small,  averaging  only  about  two  thirds  .of  the  square  footage  foundlM 
the  classrooms  at  Site  I.   In  addition.  19  or  20  children  were  generally 
present  1n  each  room  and  movement  was  at  times  obstructed.  As  a 
result  of  the  limited  space,  none  of  the  rooms  had  a  «fpajate  small 
group  area,  and  with  the  exception  of  classroom  A  at  the  first  obser- 
vation; none  had  a  woodworking1  area.  Children's  lack  of  Interest  and 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  materials  were  cited  by  teachers  as  reasons 
for  the  area's  removal.  Although  no  area  was  specifical  y  designated 
as  a  small  group  area,  this  activity  was  carried. out  1n  learning  centers 
such  as  the  Horary.  Also,  the  relatively  low  overall  woresdomot 
reflect  the  fact  that  all  centers  need  not  be  in  use  at  all  P«™d*  °r 
.^he  day  for  adequate  use  of  the  ohysical  setting  to  be  made.  Often 
'activities  which,  involved  all  ,orthe  children  occurred  in  one  or  two 
areas  as  1i»  the  case  of  the  language  groups.'  Thus  a  ■axlmum  l"PJ^"*n" 
tation  score  for  the  physical  setting  did  not  result,  although  model 
directives  were  being  followed. 

Across  tllfe  three  classrooms,  there  was  a  gradual  decline  in  this 
category  from  the  first  to  the  last  observation  period.  This  was  largely 
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result  of  the  removal  of  particular  learning  centers5 either  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  materials  or  their  unpopularity  with  the 
children.  , 

t 

4       c.   Instructional  Materials < 

High  iBplementatiop^ores  for  this  category  mirror  the  fact  , 
that  Site  II's  classrwms  were  well  stocked  with, a  variety.of  instruct 
tidnal  materials.  These  1nclude<rman1pula.t1ve  toys  sudi  as  puzzles, 
legos,  and  blocks  as  well  as  art  supplies  artd  books.   In  each  center, 
materials  were  placed  on  shelves  that  were  easily  accessible  to  small 
children.   In  addition,  all  of  the  rooms  utilized,  various  forms  of 
multicultural  materials,  .such  as  clothing  typical  of  different 
ethnic  groups  prominently  displayed.   Musical  instruments  reflected  . 
a  variety  of  cultures,  and  records  included  songs  from  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  A  factor  contributing  to 
lowered  scores  1n  this  category  is  that  the  teaching  staff  neglected 
to  label  the  materials  in  English  and  Spanish  as  suggested  in  the 
model.   However,  they  did  label' the  interest  centers  In  both  languages. 

Fluctuations  over  time  within  classrooms,  noted  in  Table  47,  signal. 

changing  classroom  arrangements  in  th*  use  of  wall  decorations,  The 
*   lack  of  children's  art  work  used  as  wall  displays  serve* to  lower 
^  Tatings  at  the  initial  and  midyear  observations  1n  classroom  A,  at 

the  final  time  period  for  classroom  B,  and  at  midyear  for  .classroom  c. 


d.    Individual  Behaviors 

This  category  appears  to  be  that  in  which  the  most  difficulty- 
in  meeting  model  goals  was  encountered  at  AMANECER  II,  as  it  Is  the 
only  category  where  less  than  half  the  possible  points  was  achieved. 
The  generally  low  scores  in  this  Category  are  largely  a  result  of 
the  absence  of  parental  participation  in  the  classroom,  as  called  for 
by  the  model.   As  mentioned  previously,  lack  of  parent  participation 
resulted  from  the  stipulation  that  to  be  eligible  for^Head  Start 
service,  both  parents  had  to  be  employed.   This  stipulation  eff*ctive- 
ly  precluded  the  possibility  of  volunteers  and' for  the  most  part 
limited  parental  participation  to  the  occasional  donation  of  classroom 
materials.   The  slightly  higher  score  for  classroom  C  during  the  first 
observation  period  reflects  the.  only  observed  participation  of  a 
parent  in  the  classroom.   Although  present  in  the  classpoom,  this 
individual  contributed  largely  through  the  making  of  Instructional 

materials.  ' 1 

The  consistent  trend  to  slightly  lower  scores  in  classroom  B 
reflects  the  influence  of  the  physical  letting  on  individual  behaviors. 
The  small  size  of  the  classroom,  which  limited  the  size  of  each  area 
such  that  It  had  space  for  a  maximum  of  two  to  three  children,  eliminat- 
ed group  work  by  children ^uring  independent  play  and  cut  down  on  ^ 
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aduit-chlld  Interactions  during  that  period. .  In  add1t1on^~*he-*ea^er 
^thirclassrSn  was  a  quiet  Individual  who  at  times >M not  seeMut 
Children  but  rather  let  thai  com  to  her.  ^ 

Changes  1n  teaching  personnel  appear  to  have  had 
on  the  Instructor's  Interactions  with  the  children.   Preceding  the 
second  observation  period,  two  new  aides  were  hired  «J^lace«enU 
for  Individuals  leaving  the  program.  Although  the  »1d«  were  Intro- 
duced into  the  classrooms  quickly  and  teachers  were  not  lj«hajj11n9 
jthe  classroom  alone,  a  short  period  o^f^^S^^if^IfS^d 
routine  was  needed  by  the  newcomers  and  this  adaptation  is  renecaeo 
1n  the  scores  at  the  second  observation.  r 

In  addition,  the  model  calls  for  a  balance*  use  of  lu&igj*' 
the  teaching  staff.  However*  1n  no  classroom  was  such  a  balance  rouna, 
and  there  wis  great  variation  In  the  ratio  of  English  to  Spanish  usage 
by  adults  wjthln  the  three  classrooms  over  the  course  of  the  year.  J 
Although  the  Individual  who  was  the  designated  language  ^,9e^a"* 
spoke  more  of  a.  particular  language,  the  patterns  of  teachers*  language 
ukage  reflect  tte  dominance  of  one  adult  trfthln  the  classroom-  Such 
was  the  situation  with  classrooms  A  and  B,  where  more  verbal  utterances  4 
were  consistently  recorded  for  the  teacher  1n  the  former  case  and  the  . 
aid.  in  the  latter  case.   As  1s  evident  In  Table  48,  the dominance  of 
one  Individual  1n  verbal  Interactions  usually  brought  about  a  pre-  J 
dominance  of  one  language  over  another.    CUssroom  C  varied  from  th  s 
patted  as  1n  verbal  Interactions  the  predominance  of  one  individual, 
did  not  dictate  the  principal  language  of  Interaction  except  during 
the  third  observation  period. 

Language  usage  1n  both  classrooms  $  and  C  shows  an  overall 
decHneoflngllsh  usage  throughout  the  year.   Howe  ver,  thesrclass> 
rooms  differed  1n  that  where  English  remained  dominant  In  clnssraM JJ,  . 
Spanish  became  dominant  1n  classroom  C.    In  each  case  the  trend  1$a 
result  of  the  teacher  taking  an  Increasingly  active  partHn  classroom 
Interactions  over  the  course  of  the  year. 

•  The  mpile^of  verbal  responses  used  by  teachers  and  aides  was 
found  to  have  a  similar  pattern  for  all  three  classrooms.   In  all  of 
the  rooms,  there  was  a  predominant  usage  of  Informational  Jtetements, 
these  accounted  for  41-46*  Of  all  utterances.  ™%^*s?  *?fte? 
tvoe  of  Interaction  was  the  use  of  questioning  by  teachers  and  aioes, 
comorlslng  25-32*  of  recorded  utterances.   A  less  frequent  usage  of  , 
commands  and  reinforcement  was  found  1n  all  classrooms,  accountin^Ul^ 
equal  proportion  for  10-16%  of  the  total  sample  recorded. 

All  of  the  classrooms  showed  comparable  trends  If  the  use  at 
verbal  models*.   In  each,  statements  gradually  Increased  during  the  year 
at  the  expense  of  questions.  By  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  teeners 
appeared  to  be  speaking  more  and  eliciting  responses  from  children 
-  through-  direct  questioning  less  often.   Thirds  partly^e  result  of 
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Table  48.   AMANECER  n  classroom  language 
•  production  by  Reaching  unit. 
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the  late  and  Infrequent  training  that  was  provided  to  the  teaching 
staff.  •  i  .  v'. 

e.  Instructional  Strategies  .  >  V  ' 

Teachers  had  great  success  1n  carrying  out  all  of  the  Instruc- 
tional endeavors  called  for  by  the  AMANECER  model  as  shown  by  the 
consistently  high  scores  achieved  1n  this  category.   In  an  effort  to 
aialntaln  a  workable  situation  1n  the  limited  space  available  to  them, 
instructors  created  all  of  the  learning  experiences  suggested  In  the 
model  guidelines. 

Two  of  the  claisrooms  demonstrated  close  to  imxIhubj  1»plementa- 
tlon  scores  at  the^lnnlng  of  the  year  and  maximum  scores  at  the 
midyear  observation  but  lower  scores  at  the  end  ofrthe  year.  .The  main 
factor  Influencing  the  drop  1n  score  for  clasfcroom  C  was  the  cancellation 
'  of  the  dally  circle  time  lesson,  a  change  1n  schedule  that  brought  about 
the  omission  of  two  model -suggested  activities.   With  the  substitution 
"~>nt  play  for  circle  time,  there  were  no  activities  .using 
,/ second  language  (English),  nor  were  there  adult-directed 
during  the  observations.   The  reason  for  the  schedule 
the  Impossibility  of  conducting  circle  ,lessons  because  of 
„,c  absence  from  the  classroom  due  to  the  morning  bus  rides 

w1th  t^hab1l1tat1on  children.   Outside  of  the  English  circle  lesson, 
there  was  a  preponderance  of  Spanish  usage  by  this  teacher  and  the 
/    majority  of  children  1n  *tho  room.  * 

•  ;        For  classroom  B  the  score  declined  because  neither  adult-directed 
activities  nor  activities  Involving  the  first  and  second  language 
occurred  during  the  third  observation  period.  .During  former  observa- 
-  tlon  periods,  the. teacher  and  aide  were  observed  Interacting  and 
directing  children  In  Individual  activities.   However,  ttiey  did  not 
engage  1nt such  ibehavlor  during  the  final,  observation.  : 

. ,  Classroom  A  showed  high  Initial  and  final  scores  In  thl&cate-  • 

Tfc  gory  but  experienced  a  midyear  d1p^  The  lower  score  Indicates  a  /,< 

lessening  of  adult-directed  activities: during  Independent  play  at 
that  observation  period  because  of  the  new  aide's  adaptation  to  her 
role  In, the  classroom. 

P  •  . 

The  following  excerpt  1s  from  an  evaluation  researcher  s 
fleldnotes.   It  Illustrates  various  aspects  of  the  Implementation 
process  of  AMANECER  II  reflected  In  the  preceding  discussion. 
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The  Spanish-preferring  children  are  gathered  1n  a 
circle  around. the  teacher  for  second  language  de- 
velopment circle.  The  teacher  holds  a  picture  of 
a  table  with  food  And  plates,  but  lacking  a  cup, 
and  asks,  "What  1#5h1ssing?"  To  cue  the  children 
to  the  proper  response  she  turns  the  card  over  to 
show  a  picture  of  a  cup.   A  chorus  of  voices  chimes 
"taza*  along  with  one  child's  -response  of  "cafe. 
-The  teacher  then  attempts  to  give  an  additional 
hint  1n  English:   "With  what  do  we  drink  1t?  Cup 
.  .  .  What  is  here?"  and  poiffts  to  the  cup.  When' 
the  group  persists  with  "taza,"  the  teacher  finally 
Indicates  the  desired  response,  "cup/1  which  the 
children  repeat.   The  teacher  then  reflnds  the 
children  of  why  she  insisted  on  the  EngHah  word: 
"This  1s  anEngllsh  circle.   Now  Vu  going  to  show 
yod  a  picture.   Who  1s  1t.   Who  is  the  lady?"  She 
holds  up  a  picture  of  a  woman  serving-a"  drink  to  a 
little  boy  and  girl.   The  children,  picking  up  on 
the  vocabulary  word'  "ladK"  respond  1n  unison, 
"lady."  When  the  teacher  asks,  "What  are  they 
doing?"  Sara-  answers ,  "boy,"  and  the  group  repeats 
after  her.   The  teacher  then  turns  to  another  child, 
"Mason,  what  are  theyltfding?  ^Qu§  estln  haciendo? 
Mason  replies  appropriately,  "EstSn  tomando  Koolalde, 
to  which  the  teacher 'replies,  "In. English,  Mason. 
They  are  drinking  Koolalde."  While  Mason  tries  to 
repeat  the  English  phrase,  the  children  start  to  stir 
restlessly.,  The  teacher  closes  the  lesson  with  a  sug- 
gestion:  "I  want  you  to  talk  English  at  home-.  .  . 
Quiero  que  practiquen  hablar  Ingles  con  sus  bermanos. 
She  then  addresses  a  question  to  Amaranta:   "iTu  mam* 
habla  Ingles?"  When  the  child  nods  affirmatively,  the 
teacher  advises, '"Tlenes  que  hablar.  con  ella."   The  . 
children  listen  as  the  teacher  announces  the  next 
activity.  ^This  is- the  end  —  now  we  are  going  to 
make  exertfsejs  1n  a  big  circle  because  It's  too  cold 
to  pjay  outside."  Then  they  eagerly  stand  and  move  to 
the  circle  area.  ; 


•     In  this, example,  the  teacher  at  AMANECER  II  carried  out  the 
scheduled  language  adult-directed  activity.   The  socialization  of  the 
children  Into  the  daily  routine  was  evident  from  the  teacher's  closing  - 
line  signaling  the  end  of  the  lesson.   As  happened  frequently,  bad 
weather  curtailed  the. usual  "outdoor  play"  period.   The. lesson  Itself 
was  conducted  at  a  semlabstract  level  with  the  teacher  employing 
appropriate  pictures  as  instructional  materials.   The  difficulty  of 
maintaining  the  use,  of  English  only  during  second  language  development 
time,  however,  was  painfully  evident.   The  teacher  adapted  her  language 
m use  to  the  limited  second  language  abilities  of  the  children  only  after 
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repeated  questions  and  reformulations  to  help  the  children  under- 
stand and  respond  appropriately  1n  English.   Although  the  children 
repeated  Isolated  words  1n  English,  the  content  of  the  question  was 
beyond  their  receptive  ability. 

■    "  '         ...      "  . 

5.    The  Comparison  Groups-  '  .  k 

As  previously  mentioned,  comparison  group  children  consisted  of 
two  types:   stay-at-Mme  1n  Corpus  Chr1$t1  and  a  mixture  of  stay-at- 
home  and  preschool  children  at  Laredo.  The  cMldren.at  Corpus  Certs tl, 
who  like  the  experimental  children  were  mainly  Engl1sh-preferr1iw 
H1span1cs,  rece1ved>alth services  for  participating  Jn  weevalua- 
tlon.  They  were  not  significantly  dffferent  from  the  AMANECER  r 
chlldren  1n  terms  of  either  age  or  sex.  *~ 


AVI  but  nine  of  tne  AMANECER  II  comparison  children  attended  . 
Head  Start  centers  structured  much  like  the  program  of  the  experimental 
site.   There  were  15  io  20  children  per  classroom  enrolled  In  six 
classrooms  at  three  different  Head  Start  site*.   The  programs  ran 
from  8:00  A.M.  to  3:00  P.M.  or  to  5:00  P.M. 

The  classrooms  had  a  number  of  learning  centers  with  a  variety 
of  materials.   Teaching  strategies  varied  from  classroom  to  classroom, 
though  most  teachers  tried  to  present  concepts  and  language  activities 
in* rotating  small  groups.   After  group  time,  children  engaged  In  free 
play  until  lunch.   During  this  time  the  children  wandered  Into  the  • 
different  centers  with  no  particular  projects  1n  mind. 

The  curriculum  used  by  comparison  classrooms  emphasized 
social  Izatfoif  to  the  classroom  as  well  as  acquisition  of  .concepts . 
Soc1oemot1onal  development  was  geared  toward  letting  the  child  learn 
to  share,  to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  to  respect  .classroom  rule*, 
to  Internalize  the  classroom  routine,  to  cooperate,  and  to  ■«« 
.decisions.   Concept  develq»ent  aimed  at  developing,  analytic  skills 
1n  classification,  sequen4|g,  and  matching  as  well  a^sMllsIn 
visual  discrimination.   Language  lessons  1n  small  or  large  groups 
sought  to  develop  the  children's  verbal  ability.^  ^ 

C.    Summary  and  Feasibility  of  Transfer 

Both-the  test  results  and  the  classroom  observations  reflect-^ 
the  distinctive  process  of  Implementation  at  each  AMANECER  site.  ^ 
Although  only  quantitative  data  are  available  for  Site  ".the  sig- 
nificant ga4  made  by  children  1n  English  Language  . 
the  consistent  ga1ns,made  tn  Engllsh  and  Spanish  Concept  Development 
suggest  that  even  1n  a  predominantly  Spanish-speaking  environment 
with  children  who  are  close  to  Spanish  monollnguals,  systematic 
Implementation  of  the  AMANECER  language  activities  can  ensure  second 
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language  development'.^  1 

Observational  data  from  the  AMANECER  I  classrooms  showed  that 
Spanish-preferring  experimental  children  made  a  good  deal  of  progress 
1n  their  second  language,  especially  1n  the  areas  of  Language  Acqui- 
sition jpd  Concept  Development.   English-speaking  children,  while 
$how1rtOwgre$s  1n  their  first  language.,  had  little  need  to  develop 
their  second  language  skills  In  the  largely  English  language  environ- 
ment of  tbe^classroom. 

The  children  at  both  sites  showed  Increasing  ability  to  carry 
out  activities  Independently.  This  was  a  result  of  the  experience  with 
the  horquUla,  or  clothespin,  system  of  classroom  management  which 
developed  school  readiness  skills. 

Experimental  and  comparison  parents  at  both  sites  were  generaty 
favorable  toward  bilingual  education  and  had  similar  perceptions  of 
the 'Importance  of  education  1n  general  for  their  children.  Reports*f 
-their  children's  language  ability  differed  markedly,  with  respondents  • 
of  both  experimental  and  control  groups  at  Corpus  ChMstl  perceiving 
their  children  to-be  English-preferring  and  those  at  Laredo  reporting 
a  Spanish  preference  for  their  children. 

^me^lassrooin  staff  were  generally  favorable  toward  bilingual 
education  and  saw  that  1t  had  advantages  for  both  Spanish-  and 
English-preferring  children.   They  were  positive  toward  the  model, 
especially  its  classroom  management  aspect.   The  amount  of  paperwork, 
however,  and  infrequency  of  In-service  training  caused  some  staff 
dissatisfaction.   All  teachers  were  supportive  of  parental  participa- 
tion in  the  classroom  and  viewed  bilingual  ism  and  bilingual  education 
as  Important' for  its  social. value.  •    *  % 

•    Both  AMANECER  replication  siies  were  relatively  successful 
1n  carrying  out  the  directives  of  the  model.   The.re  was-,  however, 
considerable  variation  1n  the  pattern  of  implementation.  Scheduling/ 
organization  and  instructional  materials  were  the  two  aspects  of 
programming  most  easily  implemented  at  the  sites.   Both  sites  were 
well  provided  with  Instructional  materials.  The  majority  of,thes,e 
beyond  the  normal  preschool  fare  of  blocks,  puzzles,  and  art  and 
crafts  materials  were  furnished  by  the  teachers.   As  the  teachersand 
students  generally  shared  the  same  cultural  "heritage  (Mexican  American 
Texans),  the  materials  were  culturally  appropriates  V 

.    In^e  area  of  physical  setting,  size  became  an  important 
variable  in  taking  full  advantage  of  the  classroom.    As  shown  by  the 
situation  at  Sift  II,  the  lack  of  available  space  prevepted  the  addition 
of  new  learning  centers  over  the  year  and  Impeded  the  free  movement  of 
children  during  activities.   Lack  of  space,  however,  was  largely  over-, 
come  through  accustoming  children  to  the  use  of  the  horqullla  system 
and  systematically  carrying  out  activities,  in  the  sequence  prescribed 
by  AMANECER..  •  \        '  , 
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Problem  of  teacher  turnover  at  both  sites  were  at  least  tempo- 
rarily detrimental  to  Implementation ,  especially  1rt  the  area  of  , 
instructional  strategies.  All  classrooms  showed  lower 'Implementation 
Scores  at  those  periods  when  new  Instructors  were  adjusting  to  the 
routines  and  demands  of  the  model .  The  experience  of  the  two  sites 
suggests,  however,  that  such  Inexperience  can  be  overcome  with  talt»- 
fng  workshops.  W 

Teaching  staffs  at  bothvs1tes  exhibited .a  reliance  on  one 
language  within  the  classroom.  Site  I  teachers  tended  to  speak  more 
English  with  the  children,  whereas  Site  II  teachers  utilized  Spanish 
to  the  same  types  of  interactions.  The  tendency  to  use  one  language 
was  related  to  the  language  ability  of  the  children.  The  presence  of 
\  an  overwhelming  number  of  Spanish-preferring  children  at  Site  II  led 
r  teachers  to  employ  Spanish  1n  the  majority  of  Interactions.  The  same 
situation  arose  1n  Site  I  where  the  composition  of  the  student  sample 
included  a  large  proportion  of  English-preferring  preschoolers. 

•  » 

The  Isolation  of  the  Head  Start  centers'  1n  relation  to  the 
general  conraunlty  combined  with  lack  of  adequate  transportation  con- 
tributed to  low  parental  Jnvolvement  in  the  classrooms.  Parents, 
however,  showed  their  support  of  the  program  1n  alternate  ways  by 
donating  labor,  food,  or  time  at  home  to  make  materials. 
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The  Interactions  are  a  result  of  the  superior  performance  by 
fatal e  comparl son- children  over  their  sale  counterparts. 

At  Site  I  similar  trends  were  found.  Experimental  children 
with  no  demonstrated  ability  1n  English  had  average  postteSt 
gains  over  control  children  of:   EHLU  2.4  vs.  1.4;   PSIE  9  vs.  3. 
For  children  with  sone  ability  1n  English  as  measured  by  pretest 
scores,  comparisons  were  as  follows:   EHLU  2.5  vs.  .9;  ECOMP  7.1 
vs.  5.3;  PSIE  9.9  vs.  9.2.  « 

This  1s  further  reflected  1n  the  rank  order* correlations 
between  test  performance  on  the  measure  of  language  acqui- 
sition and  classroom  behaviors  1n  that  area,  which  were  higher 
for  English  (.86)  than  for  Spanish  (.69),  (Appendix  W  ). 

While  there  was  a  high  correlation  between  test^resulis  and 
observed  c,lassroom;behavior  related  to  English  comprehension, 
there  appears  to  be  little  relationship  between  those  Spanish 
comprehension,  behaviors  observed  1n  the  classroom  and  those 
sampled  by  the  tests  (see  Appendix  U  for  correlation  coefficients) 

The  lack  of  practice  1# Spanish  concept  development  by  the  end  of 
the, preschool  year  is  reflected  1n  the  differences  1n  the  correla- 
tions of  test  results  and  classroom  observations  between  English 
(.96)  and  Spanish  (.02)  concepfc.development. 

Teachers  and  aides  at  Site  I  received  a  site  visit  from  the  model 
developers  1n  September  of  the  evaluation  year,  during  which  the 
goals  Of  the  model  were  reviewed  and  they  obtained  AMANECER 
materials.   This  waifol lowed  up  with  a  one-day  workshop  1n 
November,  a  materlaffWkshop-  1n  December,  and  a  two-day  training 
workshop  for  the' new  teachers  1n  January.   Those  at  Site  H  re- 
pelved  onjy  one  two-day  training  workshop  on  parent  participation 
1n  FebrlSy,  1970. 
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VI 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE:   ALERT A 


The  ALERTA  curriculum  nodel  was  developed  by  the  staff  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  This  model  is  based  on  the  , 
assumption  that  a  child's  learning  capacities  develop  in  an  orderly  . 
and' sequential  manner  as  the  child  engages  in  more  complex  ways^of 
thinking,  feeling,  and  acting.   As* the  total  environment  1s  central 
to  the  learning  process,  the  home,  family,  and  community  are  1ncor- 
porated  Into  the  learning  context,   parents  are  strongly  encouraged  to 
participate  1h  the  child's  preschool  through  materials  development  and/ 
or  as  volunteers.*  Bilingual  development  1s  achieved  through  planned, 
teacher-directed  activities.   Teacher  language  patterns  are  such  tnat 
cMldren  are  encouraged  to  associate  one  language  with  a  single 
Instructor. 

This  chapter  presents  the  results  of  the  evaluation  of  the 
ALERTA  curriculum  model.   The  chapter  is  divided  Into  three  sections. 
The  first  section  provides  the  findings  related  to  the  impact  of  the 
model  on  children,  parents,  and  teachers  over  the  Head  "art  year. 
The  second  section  deals  with  the  Implementation  of  the  model  at  tne 
two  evaluation  sites.  The*th1rd  section  summarizes  and  Integrates 
the  Impact  and  Implementation  findings. 

A.     Impact  of  the  Model 

The  fdcus  of  this  section  1s  on.  the  outcomes  of  participation 
in  the  ALERTA  model.   Child  outcomes  include  a  discussion  of  the 
*  characteristics  of  ttie  sample  and  the^results  of  both  standardized 
tests  and  classroom  observations.   This  1s  followed  by  a  discussion 
of  parent  outcomes.   The  findings  for  teachers  conclude  this  section. 


1.     Child'  Outcomes 

<■ 

a.   Child  Sample 


r 


The  two  ALERTA  sites  were  located  1m  New  York  City.   Site  If 
where  25  experimental  group  children,  experienced  the  ALERTA  curriculum 
Model,  was  in  the  South  Bronx.   At  Site  II  In  the  lower  East  Side,  the 
experimental  group  was  composed  of  15  children.   A  high  transiency 
rate,  recruitment,  and  administrative  problems,  combined  with  the  - 
presence  of  a'larje  number  of  control  children  on  the  Head  Start  waiting 
list,  reduced  tbe  control  groups  at  the  South  Bronx  and  Lower  East  side 
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sites  to  eight  and  four,  respectively.   Consequently,  the  test  re- 
sults of  the  experimental  children  at  the  two  ALERTA  sites  are 
"presented  1n  terns'  of  descriptive  statistics. 

Site  I  children  were  predominantly  Hispanic  (16);  all  but  one 
Of  the  r*ain1ng  xAUdren  were  Black.  Sixteen  of  the  experlBental 
children  were  Engil|P  preferring.  There  were  17  females  and  12  males 
1n  the  experimental  gVoup.  ... 


The  Site  II  experimental  sample  was  also  predominantly  Hispanic 
m  with  Blacks  (6)  comprising  the  rest  of  the  experiment  group. 
There  was  a  similar  distribution  of  males  (X)  and  females  (8)  1n 
the  experimental  group.  The  majority  (12)  of  the  experimental 
children  was  English  preferring. 


potest  ftesolts 


*  -  '-  ■ 

•  v 


(1)  SoanHt- preferring  Children.   The  results; presented  here 
cannot  be  interpreted  1n  the  same  way  as  thos|, presented  for  theother 
models.   They  do*  however,  tend  to  reflect  the  ALERTA  model's  emphasis 
on  developing  the  English  skills  of  Spanish-preferring  children.  At 
both  sites,  Spanish-preferring  experimental  children  Improved  their 

^test  scores  on  all  English  measures  at  posttest  (See  Table  49)- 
*  Children  at  ALERTA  I  also  Improved  their  performance  on  all  of  the 
posttest  measures  In  Spanish.   Site  II  children  Increased  their  test  . 
scores  on  six  of  the  seven  Spanish  measures.1   An  examination  of  - 
Spanish-preferring  children  by  entry-level  ability  suggests  a  trend 
consistent  with  the  classroom  observations  and  similar  to  that  found  . 

for  other  experimental  programs.   Experimental  children  at  Site  I  

who  entered  the  program  w1th,no  demonstrated  ability  1n  Engl  Uh  snowed 
far  greater  mean  ga1ns»1n  English  than  comparison  children  (EMLU*  •  3.1 
vs.  Oi  ECOMP-  *  7.0  vs:  0;  PSIE5  *  16.0  vs.  0).  Experimental  children 
at  both  site!  with  demons trated*ab1 11 ty  at  pretest  performed  similarly 
to  comparison  children  (EMLlL  *  3.9  vs.  3^4  ECOMP-  »  9.4  vs.  6.5;  , 
ffilE,  -  14.5  vs.  15.3)  with  the  greatest  mean  difference  1n  the  area 
Jbf  Eflglish  comprehension.  v 

(2)  Enollsh-preferHnq  Children.   English-preferring  experimental 
children  it  Site  I  made  posttest  gains  on  all  seven  English  language 
measures  (see  Table 50 ).   At  Site  II.  English-preferring  children,  im- 
proved their "performance  on  three,  of  the  seven  English  measures. 
English-preferring  experimental  children  at  both  sites  Improved  their 
performance  on  all  posttest  Spanish. measures/ 

\ 

c#  CTassroom  Observations 

Site  I  was  selected  by  the  ALERTA  curriculum  developers  as  most 
representative  of  their  model:   The  subsample  grouping  at  this  site 
selected  for  intensive  observation  at  three  points  in  time  over  tn^ 
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Table  49.   ALERTA  mean  scores  on  six  constructs 
at  pre  and  posttest  for  Spanish-preferring  experiment 
child  re  iv. 
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Table  50  .   ^LERTA  «ean  scores  on  iix  constructs 

at  pre  and  pdsttest  for  Engltsh-prefewrtfcg  experimental 

children. 
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•valuation  year,  was  comprised  of  nine  (9)  Hispanics.  five  (5)  Blacks, 
and  one  (1)  Filipino.   Language  preference  was  fairly  equally  divided 
between  eight  (8)  English-preferring  and  six  (6)  Spanish-preferring 
children.  Patterns  of  the  subsample  children's  observed  behavior 
in  the  areas  of  language  production,  concept  development,  and 
socioemotional  functioning  generally  support  the  test  findings. 

(1)  Lanouage  Usage.  The  overaTt  language  use  forjthe  children 
of  each  language  preference  as  a  group  is  presented  in  Figure 
As  can  be  seen,  even  early  In  the  year  much  of  the  Spanish-preferring 
children's  language  practice  in  the  largely  English  language  environ- 
ments of  the  ALERTA  classrooms  was  in  their  second  language.  The 
increasing  tendency  of  these  children  to  use  their  first  language  as 
the  year  progressed  corresponds  to  an  increased  emphasis  on  Spanish 
by  the  teachers,  especially,- during  the  midyear  observation  period. 
Enalish-pref erring  children,  on  the  other  hand,  received  little 
practice  with  Spanish.   Over  90%  of  their  verbal  interactions  at  any. 
observation  period  were  1n  English. 

m    An  examination  of  the  Individual  experiences  of  the  Spanish - 
preferring  subsample  children  (Table  51)  shows  that  practice  In 
fngllsh  during  the  Initial  observation  period  was  limited  to  four  of 
the  subsample  children.   Of  these  children,. the  three  who  spoke 
entirely  1n  English  during  the  Initial  observation  period  --  JuaitJ. 
NShlrley,  and  Veronica  —  had  some  verbal  ability  1n  English,  and  their 
comprehension  of  that  language  was  near  that  of  their  Englijh- 

#  ©referring  classmates  (as  measured  by  pretest  scores)  on  entering 
school.   A  fourth  Spanish-pref erring  child.  Alicia,  demonstrated  an 
understanding  of  her  second  language  similar  td  that  of  the  other 
three  children  but  was  unable  toproduce  the  minimum  of  three  utters 
ances  1n  English  required  to  calculate  an  MLU  at  the  pretest.  In 
the  classroom,  however,  this  gregarious,  child  was  regularly  observed 
speaking  English,  although  she  continued  4o  prefer  Spanish  for  ner 

.  verbal  interactions  throughout  -the  year.  ^ 

The  final  two  Spanish-preferring  children  —  Francisco  and 
Maria  —  were  not  observed  to  use  either  language  during  tne^fifst 
observation  period.   Both  children  were  somewhat  shy  early  1h  the  year. 
Maria  had  entered  preschool  slightly  after  the  year  began  and  appeared 
to  need  same  time  to  accustom  herself  to  the  classroom,  after  which 
she  became  quite  verbal.   Francesco  remained  rather  withdrawn  through- 
out the  year.   Neither  chiU^lemonstra ted  verbal  ability  in  his  and  her 
second  language .although  Maria  exhibited  some  understanding  of  English 
at  the  pretext..  * 

-   The  direct  verbal  input  received^  the  children  (Table  52)  1s 
reflected  1n  Jtheir  language  use  patterns  over  the  preschool  year. 
Shirley  and  Judith,  the  children  who  maintained  the  highest  levels  of. 
English  use  througtoflt  the  year ,3  w#re  addressed  almost  entirely  in 
English  by  both  th*r  teachers  and  peers.   Veronica,  the  only  sybsample 
child  to  show  consistent  Increases  in  her  use  of  Spanish  over  the  year, 
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Flaure  6.  Classroom  observations  of  child  language  use 
were  obtained  for  a  subsample  of  Spanish-preferring  and 
English-preferring  children  during  Fall,  Winter,  »■*  ■ 
Spring.  The  figure  below  shows  the  proportion  of  Spanish 
and  English  1n  ALERTA  subsample  children's  language  use 
Over  time.  •  • 
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was  also  the  only  Spanish-preferring  child  who  received  direct  inp^t 
frem  both,  teachers  and  peers  primarily  1n  Spanish.   Maria,  whose  use 
of  English  Increased  at  each  observation  period,  was  observed  to 
receive  Input  primarily  fh  Spanish  during  Initial  observations.  Subv 
sequently,  her  teachers  addressed  her  equally' 1.n  Spanish  and  English 
and,  when  peer  Input  was  observed *  1t  was  entirely  In  English. 
Francisco*  who  also- Increased  his  English  usage  by  :the  final  obser-  . 
vatloh  period,  received  Input  from  teachers  1n  both  Spanish  and  ' 
English  during.. Ms  infrequent  direct  classroom  Interactions.  Alicia  s 
Input  from  teachers  remained  primarily  1n  Spanish  as  did  her  own 
utterances.  She  was,  however,  observed  to  receive  input  from  peers  % 
only  1n  English  at  the  end  of  the  year.  '  \ 

—     *  '  * 

As  might  be  expected,  given  the  amount  of  English  used I  bv)  .  • 
the  Spanish-preferring  subsample  children,  their  practice  wit*.  English  ' 
grammatical  .forms  Increased  over  the  year.(seev  AppeWl1x  RJ.   All  of 
the  children  practiced  a  greater  variety  of  forms- ahd  by^e  .end  of  - 

"  the  year  those  three  children  who  had  exhibited  the  most  ability  1n 
English  on  entering  school  were  afforded  the  opportunity  to  practice 
all  the  linguistic  competences  listed  as  cross-mpdel.  objectives.  The 
most  general  pattern*  were,1n  the»use  of  the  negate  form,  where  all 

children  Increased  their  practice,  and  use  of  the  future  tense,  where 
all  but  Francisco  showed  gains.  *  The  use  of.  Incomplete  sentences 

•  also  increased  for  four  of  the  six  children  as  practice  1n  English 
often  came  as  the  result  of  a* short  answer  to  a  structured  drill.    *  . 
All  children  were  observed  to  use  more  grammatically  Incorrect 
structures  -as  they  experimented  with  their  second  language.,  Function- 
ally, although  tth%  majority  of  all  children's  practice  was  In.  the  area 
of  verbal  Instruction  throughout  the  year,  five  of  the  six  children 
diversified  the'lr  experience..     '  ►  , 

.        .  *  *-  •'  '  >  ,  ■  . 

Despite  the  large  amount  of  English  used  by  the  Spanish- 
preferring  subsample,  these  children  also  demonstrated  greater, 
linguistic  competence  in  their  preferred  language.   All  of  the  children 
increased  .ttil  diversity  of  the  competencies  practiced.   As  1n  the  second 
language,  incomplete  sentences  Increased  for  alT  buf  one  ef^the  children 
an«»alJ«but  one  had  relatively  more  practice  With  the  Interrogative  as 
the  year  progressed.   Those  receiving  the  most  general  practice  were  / 
the  three  children  who  continued  to  speak  the {g»eates* proportion  of  > 
Spanish  at  each  observation.   As  1n  English,  the  functional  competencies 
practiced  bjtafche  children  were  largely  limited  to  the  area  of  verbal  >  4 
instruction**  9  ** 

'  .    *  •••*'.  •  • 

*    The  inglfsh-pref erring  subsample  children  appeared  to  have  had 
similar  experiences  1n  the  ALEftTA  I  classrooms *ver.  the  preschool 
year.   Only' one  Child,  Jody,  was  observed  to.use  her  second  ttwuage 
with 'any  consistency  overthe  three  observation  periods  and  eveTTner 
usage  decreased.   Both  she  and  Ja  1me,  who  ajjo^exjilbl ted  a  slight  » 
tendency  to  use  Spa/rUh,  were  the  onty  chfltdreirto  have  measurable 
productive  ability  at  the, pretest.   Th«-other  six  English-preferring  , 

.  subsamplejclilldren's  (Kurt,  Wanda,  Kunjani,  Donald,  Elizabeth,  and 

'  ■-.  -  .275 ; 
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Harold)  use  of.  Spanish  was  largely  confined  to  structured  Spanish 
lessons  in  which  isolated  lexical  items  in  the  second  language  were 
practiced.        \  '  * 

•  r  01  feet  input  fro*  teachers  and  peers  to  Individual  children 
*emereNy  paralleled  *he  children's  language  use.  Children  who 
Sever  used  Spanish  (*unJ*H  and  Kurt)  were  also  never^ferved  tobe  T. 
spbfcen  to  Individually  In  that  language.  (Table52  ).  Other  chfldren  - 
who  increased  their  use  *f  Spanish  were  addressed  more  often  in  - 
Spanish  over  the  year  than  they,  had  been  af  the  Initial  obsaxvatlon 
period,-  <tody,  who  decreased4*r  Spanish  use,  received  input  entirety 
in  English  offer  the  first  observation,  whereas. Harold  was  seldom 
observed  receiving  Input  during  early  o^afrvatlons. 

The  Ml5h-^f«rH§j  children's  fl*a  of  SjWl^  4fas  pHifclpetly 
in  the  for*  of  incomplete  sentences,  wrataatlcally  lototrect  utter- 
ances were  also  common  In  those  few  instances  when  the  children  used 
«v  Spanish/  One  child,  Jody,  showed  more  diverse  practice  with  Spanish 
grammatical  forms.  This  practice  occurred  primarily  at  the  second 
observation  period  when  the  child  Increased  her  use  of  complete 
sentences*  the  present  tense,  and  the  interrogative  form. (Appendix  v  ). 
Similarly/ practice  with  function*  competencies  was  largely  limited 
to  this  child  and  occurred  only.ln^he  area  of  providing  verbal  . 

instruction.         '  ■  '  ' 

*  *  . 

In  their  preferred  language  all  but  one  English-preferring 
Child  were  observed  to  use  more  diverse  grammatical  forms  as  the- 
year  progressed.   The  most  general  patterns  were  the  use  of  the 
.  negative  form  where  seven  out  of  eight  children  showed  relative  irtr 
creases  and  use  of  the  interrogative, form  and  the  future  tense  where  < 
six  of  the  eight  children  .increased  their  practice.   As  with  the- 
Span1stt-pref erring  children,  most  of  the  practice,  observed  in  the  . 
area  6# functional  competence  was/1ikthe  category  of.  verbal  Instruc- 
tion.  Five  of  the  eight  children  dfdL  however,  exhibit  a  slight  • 
tendency  to  diversify  thej^practiceyjin  this-area.  k  f 

Patterns  of  observed  behavior  delated  to  language  comprehension 
and  recall  for  children  of  both  language^  preferences  ware  similar  to 
those  observed-**  language  use  in  general.  The  children's  practice 
was  principally  1n>wcalling/  or  providing  details  about  the  class- 
room or  home  (Appendy  Q  ).  .  The  observations  of  children 
•Identifying  common  sounds  or  spoken  phrases  with  pictures  reflects  the 
use  of  songs  and  rhymes  ,1n  both  Spanish  and  6nglish  at  this  site.  - 
While  the  practice  of  the  English- preferring  cMldren  wasalawst  com- 

*  pletely  In  their  preferred  language,  the  three  Spanish -preferring 
children  who>nerally  spdfce  English  in  the  classroom  hadWst  of  their 
practice I  1n  their  second* language.  J 

•The  greatest  amount ♦  of  language  producti eh- for  both. English-, 
and  Spahlshrpref erring  subsaaple  children  occurred,  as. would  be 
7>  expected,  during  small  group  activities.   This  ^  consistent  with 
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the  implementation  data  which  show  that  teachers  it  Site  I  carried 
out  structured  language  activities  aimed  at  providing  children  with 
an  opportunity  to  expand, their  language,  especially  English.  The 
following  examples  take*  from  the  observations  of  two  subsample 
children  over  >e  year  Illustrate  how  the  general  trends  reported 
above  are  reflected  1n  the  experiences  of  Individual  children^, 

;•  terla,  a  rather  small  "canela"-c«mplexfoned  girl  with  Jong 
wavy  halrTwas  described  as  being  one  of  the  more  Intelligent  children 
at  this  ALERTA  site.   Although  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  she  ex- 
hibited a  reluctance  $o  relate  to  hef  classmates,  by  "idyear  the 
teachers  had  successfully  drawn  her  1nt5 greater  classroom  participa- 
tion.  Maria  was  a  Spanish-preferring  chfld  ^f^^.f"**  ^ 
understanding  of  English  but  no  productive  ability  in  English  *t  the 

pretest.  . f 

'    ;  Maria  was  typical  of  many  of  the  Spanish-preferring  children 
1n  the- ALERTA  program'model ,  however,  as  her  interaction  throughout 
the  year  was  primarily  1n  English.   This  reflected  on  her  posttest 
scores  where  she  scored  slightly  higher  on  the  comprehension  and 
production  measures  in  her  second  language  than  she  did  In  her  first. 
The. following  speech  sample  is  .taken  from  an  exchange  with  her 
teacher  when  she  was  engaged  in  one  of  her  favorite  activities  - 

.  putting  together  puzzles  by  herself  1n  the  manipulative  toy  area. 

•  Maria  i  This,  is  the  father  and  this  1s  the  " 

mother.  ^ 

(Pointing  to  a  puzzle  ff  the    *  ' 

Three  Bears.) 
This  1s  cabeza,  the  mano. 

(Correctly  identifying- the 

animal's  body  pa^ts.). 
Ese,  yo  lo  s€  poner.  This  mine. 
This  go.  over  there,  not  over 
there*  This  for  the  mother,  ^ 
this  for  The  father,  / 
Teacher:  What  Is. this?  ^ 

(Pointing  to  the  animal's 

trousers  and  shoes.) 
•  *  -  •     Maria   :   El  pantalen  y  los  zapatos  .  .  .  * 

this  1s  the  mother  clothes,  this 
over  there.   Laid  it,  I  . did  1tv 
Mrs 

•  (Upon  successfully  positioning  the 
piece  In  the' puzzle  and  then 
♦  placing  more  pieces.) 

4      This  over  there^jtoo.   This  for  the 
v  "nenlto *  \  V 

w  (Finishing  with  the  Three  Bears  m 

;   puzzle,- she  goes  to  the  cupboard 
+      *  for  stjH  another^puZzle.)    /  . 


0' 


,  .toet#e  find  "more  puzzle  —  another 
puzzle. 

(Return  with  a  puzzle  featuring  - 
people? In  many  occupations.) 
{  '  This  fee*  go  over  there.  4  found 
\  the  fa*. 

(After  fetching  still  another 

fzle,  the  teacher  asks  in  English  ■ 
tfce  names  of  the  figures, 
nting  to  that  she  correctly      •  » •» 
tteaWfies  the  following:) 

*Pescedo);a  cet,*ap»le,  silla 
.  :  fMs  go  citck. 
die  teacher  asks  what  It  Is, 

i    (She  continues  With  the  identification:) 

£  case  es  house  ... 


an  eerty  age 
i%  mastered  tl 
uch.  gia 


the  typical  characteristics 
Ehglfsh  second  language  develop- 
apula  and  third  person  "-$"  \ 
it  jcally.  Imperfect  utterances, 
acetjo  over  there."  Similarly, 


-A  oato  el  cat 

.  • .  MaYla'sTQwlish  exhtbltedmany 
.of  Spanish^  Speakers  <  " 
ment./  She  stlH  had 
morphemes  end  thus  pro 

es  "This  fdr  tbejfatber"  ,-~  s   -.-  „- 

'she  bad"  riot  yet  acquired  shVfossesslve  .Ns"  form,  referring  tp  ""Other? 
clothes*  and  This  for:the  nenltp."  Although  still  In  the  process  or 
mastering  some  of  .the  more  basic  English  morphemes,  ^^ccessfully 
utilized  the  past  tense  bi  two-lrreguTar  verbs  "did-  *nd  "found."  In 
sp1t*>f  the  general  ^ramSbttoal  incorrectness  of  her  speech  she 
^lycosmunlcSted  her  meajlng.  by  supplementing  her  secortd  language 
with  movements  such*s  pp1nt1ng-and.use  of  *.er  first  language  In  a  > 
form  of  language-switching  to  substitute  for  .unknown  lexical  Itees; 
In  her  first  language  she  spoke  Injcowplete  sentences,  e»c*pt  when 

•  merely  responding  to  the  teacher1.**  questions,  used  the  copula,  and 

•  successfully  plural  1ze^  nouns  ("los  lapatos").    J  > 

At  this  i&lnt,  Maria  tended  'to  «ke  most  of  her  identifications 
*  In  her  preferred  language     e.g..  "this  1s  cabeza  and  mano.  < 
although  she  knew  a  number  of  comeon*lex1cal  items  for  animals,  foods, 
and  family,  as  well  as  the  more  difficult  EngJJsh  concept,  of. tee  noise 
/  )  Woduced  by  a. Clock. /Also,  the  ^chfc^requestlno; ^formation  limited' 
,  /     \o  basic  visual  discrimination,  askeOH  questions  1n  inglish  so  as  to 
/   <<j  Encourage  «ar1a>iuse.of  her  seediA  language*  Finally,  theA:s^eech  sample 


(.  J^isa  provldeVevldence  of  Maria's  metalinguistic  awarenessTf  the  . 
^Sr    dlstfnctitrn  between  thetwo-  languages,  as  she  jfcjnted  out  "fflato  ej 
.  r     cit  JTTy  caja  es  houjK"-- 
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By  the  end  of  the  year,  Marl  appeared  to  make  some  use  of  her 
preferred  language  In  the  classroom,  while  maintaining  her  communica- 
tive competence  in  English  (speaking  English  SOS  of  the  time).  The 
following  language  sample  was  taken  from  a  lesson  on  Identification  of 
animals. 


Teacher: 


Merle*  t 
Teacher: 
Merle  : 
Teacher: 
Merle  : 
Teacher: 
Maria  : 
Teacher: 

Marir  : 
Teacher: 
Maria  : 

Teacher: 

Maria  : 


Leon. 

(Showing  a  picture  of  a  lion  and 
modeling.) 
Leon. 

-(Showing  a  picture  of  a  giraffe.) 
Slraffe. 
EneepaMol.  • 

(No  response.) 
Glrafa. 

461rafa.  ^ 
(Asks  1f  one  could  haye  a  giraffe 
In  the  house.) 

-fShakes  near.)  —  -   t  :  ~ 

Why? 

E(s)  muy  grande.   Ml  prima  tlene  un  perro 
y  tumb6  la  cosa  de  la  estufa. 
(Asks  1f  you  could  have  a  gorilla  In 
the  house.) 
Porque  rompe  la  casa. 
(6roup  activity  ends  and  Maria  goes 
to  the  manipulative  toy  area  where 
she  pulls  out  a  puzzle  nlth  giraffes.) 
.  Look ,  M1 ss         gl raf f es .  ( 
ipe  qui  color? 
YelTow,  bianco,  green. 
(Reviews  co.ors  1n  Spanish.) 


i 


Maria  ; 
Teacher: 
Maria  : 
•Teacher: 

•V 

Unlike  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  teacher  was  now  elicit- 
ing Information  In^Spanfsh,  as  evidenced  by  her  more  frequent 
questions  1n  that  language  (en  espafiol »  iDe  qui  color?).  When 
the  teacher  asked  a  WH-Why question  in  English,  Involving  a  more 
complex  vembal  response  than  a  simple  yes/no  question  of  What- 
1dent1f1cafion,  Maria  responded  1n  Spanish .with  the  reason  and 
spontaneously  recalled  a  happening  1n  the  home  correctly  using  the 
past  tense  1n  her  preferred 'language.  Certain,  concepts ,  however, 
such  as  those  of  colors,  seem  to  be  Internalized  1n  her  second  lan- 
guage, es  witnessed  by  her  response  primarily  1n  English  to  the  ' 
teacher's  question  about  colors.   She  may  have'  resorted  to  Spanish 
to  meet  more  cogn1t1ve1y  complex  demands,  maintaining  her  English  for 
^gncrete  classroom  needs ,x 

*  Francisco  was'- a  Spanish-preferring  child  wh6  exhibited  no  J 
receptive  or  productive  abilities  1n  his  second  language  on JJfe/pre- 
test  measures.*  His  light  brown  complexion  matched  the  color^f  his 
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eves.   As  mentioned,  Francisco  was  sty,  withdrawn,  and  reluctant  to 
speak  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.   He  was  slow  In  socializing  tq^ 
the  classroom  environment  and  only  took  part  1n  classroom  activity  , 
under  duress,  as  shown  by  the  following  classroom  excerpt:      .  ; 

All  the  children  are  gathered  around  Mrs.,  /   as  she 
discusses  the  different  vegetables  they  will  baTdrawIng  later 
that  day.  Francisco  sits  In  the  rug  area  playing  with  blocks. 
He  does  mot  appear  to  be  listening  to  the  teacher  even  though 
she's  speaking  Spanish  {his  preferred  language).  Hpvlng  to  a 
corner,  he  kneels  and  touches  the  heater.  Still  kneeling  he 
looks  around  the  room  to  observe  the  classroom  activity  with- 
out speaking.  The  other  teacher  walks  over  to  him  and  takes 
n1m  by  the  arm  1n  order  to  bring  him  back  to  the  group  where 
Mrs-        Is  now  weighing  the  vegetables.  .He  sits  with  the 
group  but  says  nothing.^  .j. 

By  midyear  the  ch+ld  began  to  take  part  1n  some  classroom 
activities.   Francisco  still  seemed  reluctant  to  speak  but  would 
seek  out  .Spanlsh-pref err J ng  playmates  and  at  times  use  his  preferred 
language  spontaneously  w1*h  both  peers  and  his  teachers.   In  the  In- 
stance presented. below,  Francisco  uses_both  the  past  tense  and 
Interrogative  form  correctly. 1n  his  preferred  language.   His  speech, 
however,  is  still  somewhat  egocentric  1n  that  he  falls  to  wait  for 
t  response  to  his  question,  and  Instead  answers  1t  himself. 
Francisco  and  several  classmates  are  busily,  making  puppets  from 
brown  paper  bags,  construction  paper,  and  bits  of  plastic  and  string. 

•  •        '  *  \ 

Francisco:     .(Pointing  to  Judy's  puppet,  he  says 
excitedly:) 
Wra  que  hizo.  Mir  a  que  h1a>. 
—      (Grasping  the  bag  and  a  piece  of 

\  construction4  paper,  he  asks  the  aide: } 
l&  jfode  1e  pongo  e'.to? 
(Wthout  waiting  for  her  answer, 
he  remarks  to  no  one  1n  particular:) 
Le  voy  pegar  e'to. 


By  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the  child  exhibited  sufficient 
English  mastery  to  be  able  to  Interact  with  his  English-preferring 
classmates.   Francisco  and  Harold  each  take  a  wooden  vehicle  from  the 
shelf.     .         -  v  • 

*  •  .  .  . 

Francisco:      (Holding  f toy  gasoline  pump  v 
•i  which   1s]s1tt1ng  on. the  rug 

area  and -pretending  to  fill 
the  car.)  ♦ 


6asol1ne.  no  take  that  car,  gasoline. 

•    ^Indicating  he  wanted  Harold  to 

May  with  Mm  he  continues:) 

%  *     TatlTthls.  all  right,  come  on  .  .  . 

^  wWt  gasoline? 

(Pretending ^o  pour  gas  from  the  hose 

Into  the  car  he  makes  ^"sshlng*  noise.) 

I*  voy  dar  gasdlina.   •  y     .  * 
(Harold  accidentally  runs  Ms  car  over 

Francisco's  hand.)       .  > 
/  Francisco:  Ouch,  I  tell  my  mother. 

Harold    :      (Harold  apologizes  and  Francisco  , 

.  •  smiles.) 

Francisco:  All  right.  \  ,c 

•  '    •      -     ■        *    -  «  '  S  (  ■ 

In  contrast  to  his  Isolation  and  silence  «t  the  Mglnnlng  of  , 
the  yeSr!  Francisco  cheated- effectively  In  English  frith  his 
playmates.   The  form  of  his  new  second  W^^Jfef^ 
grammatical.   Francisco  had  not  yet  acquired  the  difficult  •^1"JrJ 
*doTas  evident  from  his  command  "no  take  that  car"  andjils  question 
"want  gasol1ne?VHe  also  substitute?,  the  simp  1f1ed  form,  ,1  tell  my 
mther  "to  express  the  future  ("I'm  gonna  tell"  or  "I  will  tell  ). 
His  Dlavmate  however,  understood  Francisco's  warning  as  he  proceeded 
tl  apolSlze!  Unlike  b™  behavior  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Francesco  appeared  tp  be  more  aware  of  the  shakers  around  him  as  he 
listened  to  the  apology  and  then  acknowledged  Tall  right.  Francisco 
r^Tui  rpontaneousl7to  his  preferred  language  when  ta    n  j  to  < 
Mm^Tf  as  he  olaved  the  role  of  gasoline  attendant  1n  filling  his 
toTctl  with  gSs    Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  year  Francisco  cou  d  call 
on^rs^ndTanguage  ien  creative  needs  of  the  situation 
demanded.    In  the  *st  situation  at. the  end  of  the  year,  however,  ne 
failed  to  exhibit  this  productive  ability. 

The  following  speech,  samples  Illustrate  the  general  experience 
of  the^Engllsh-preferrlng  children  at  ALERTA  I. 

•        •  ftarold.  a  small  boy  who  always  wore  Ills  long  wavy  hair  1a 
^  braTa^illowIng  the  custom  of  his  native  West  Indian  country, 
was  w  en?hus1as?1clnd  avid  student.   He,was  a  very  verbal  Engllsh- 
prefJJrlng  child  who  exhibited  no.  productive  ability  .In  Spanish  at. 
the  pretest.        ♦ .  / . 

Harold  was  always  attentive  during  Ms-small  group,  language- 
fbcJrtlm™  aMy  Jin  the. year  was  obs^ved  eagerly repeating 
Soanlsh  after  the  teacher  during  a  lesson  on  the  Identification  ot 
vtoetaMel    The  teacher  described  the  sweet  potato  In  Spanish  and 
Har^lS  repiated  afteJ  her,  "Batata. , durju  batata .  comlpV-  Amused  by 
the  shapTof  the  vegetable  sneheTd  up  nexTThTexcTaTmed.  "Let  me 
feel  It?"  He  then  dutifully  repeated  after  the  teaqher.  'Yautla. 
Bame."  J 


'  His  use  of  Spanish,  however,  wasHflm1ted  to  the  modeling  of 
teachers  during  the  second  language-oriented  activities,  as  he  spoke 
totally  1n  English  \o  Ms-peers?  having  been  observe*  showing  offto 
Ms  classmate,  »I  got  a  necklace.  This  1s  for  Mommy.-  Even  at  the  .  . 
teolnnlng  of  the  year  he.  exhibited  a  special  enthusiasm  for  counting  : 
4«  English,  frequently  volunteering  and  successfully  Identifying  the 
correct  sequence  of  11  beads  on  his  necklace.  t  £;>, 

§ 

By  mtdyear,  Harold's  still -developing  English  was  evident  in   

the  language  sample  below  1n  which  he  used  language  «^  2"T 
munition  to  enact  farttasy  play  with  plastic  pieces  wh1ch,he  attached 
to  form  an  Imaginary  train:     •  ^      /  - 

Harold  :   1  finish,  we  finish,  now  let's  go  .  .  . 
All  aboard  now.   No  launder  the 
*mountai«.  Don't  miss  me  .  %  .  see 
v    you  later  .     .  have  a  good  time. 
Frankle1:   Come  .here. 
Harold.  :   I'm  under  here.  , 
Frankle:      (Knocks  off  some  plastic  pieces 
from  Harold's  stHng.) 
•  *  Harold  :  <Why  you  doing  that?  I  step  on  something 

under ^iere.   Will  you  help  me 7  There  he  " 
1s.„  He's'  after  us  again.   He,  coming 
after  me. 

Frankle:  s  (Makes  noises  like  a  motor.). 
Harold  :      (Moving  his  string  of  plastic 

pjeces  1n  the  air  and  <repeat1n|\:) 

-  e         ,       .     You  miss  me?  I  better  get  off  the 
\        bridge.  . 

.     Grammatically,  his  speech" exhibited  ^;ct;rJ^lcMf.BJ^k 
Englisn,  the  use, of  which  1s  not  discouraged  by  ALERT A,  with  the 
va>  able  dropping  of  the  "be"  form  In  "he  coming  after  me-  and  -I 
under  the  mountain."  He  failed-,  however,  to  use  the  past  tense  in 
seemingly  obligatory  contexts  -  <>step  on  something  under";  -I 
finish."  Even  so,  the  meaning/ of  his  utterances  were  clear  as  he 
successfully  made  requests,'  described  his  actions,  and  expressed- 
spatial  relationships. 

At  the^end  of  t*e  year,  Harold  continued  to  maintain  his  " 
Interest  1n  the  learning  of  a  new  second  language,  *t1 11  repeating 
Isolated  lexical* 4tems  during  language- focused  Activities.  He  was  v 
,  Observed  Imitating  the*5pan1sh  of  his.  peers,  repeating  th«  semi- 
correct  marte  for  Tuesday  after  a  Spanish-speaking  classmate.  . 
Althou^^Spanlsh  was  still  very  lilted,  hecoulo;  engage  In  one 
of  h1s*favor1te  activities  --  counttng  -  In  Spanish. 
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w  His  English  continued  to  maintain  features  of  dialectical 

.  English,  but  he  now  used  more  varied  tenses,  as  exhlbfted  in  this  ' 
sample  of  his  speech  taken 'while  working  on  a  puzzle  with  an  English- 
speaking  companion: .  -  t  ' 

Harold:  Me  too,  hurry,  Oanie!  Who 

don't  got- time?  I  finishing.  1  4 
did  It! 

(Upon  successfully  completing 
'**  the  puzzle:)  . 

We  did  It!   We  did  1t! 
j  (Reacting  to  the  teacher's  , 

announcement  of  an  excursion  to 
-  the  park:) 

Let's  go,  let's  go  ^  .  »  Oanie, 
,      wanna  be  my  partner  only  this  week? 
Then  you  could  be  Ralph's  partner. 

✓ 

Harold  made  appropriate  use  of  the  past  tense.  1n  Ms  native 
language  and  even  expressed  the  conditional  state,  "Then  you  could  be 
.    Ralph's  partner."-  Harold's  language  development  was  typical-  oTthat 
of  many  monolingual  English  speakers  1n  the  ALERTA  model  who  exhibited 
an  expanding  complexity  and  linguistic  repertoire  1n  their  first 
language,  while  gaining  a  limited  lexicon  in  their  second  language. 

*    (2)   Concept  development:  The  ALERTA  model  alms  at  developing 
various  probl em-solving  strategl es  and  abilities  to  make  statements 
abouttthe' world  and  at  developing  greater  linguistic  competence.  As 
wltlfnanguage  use  there  was  a  tendency  On  the  part  of  teachers  to  . 
provide  the  children  with  experiences  relating  to  concept  development 
1n  English  throughout  the  year.   Practice  with  concepts  occurred  most- 
often  during  teacher-directed  activities  such  as  those  which  took 
place  in  the  small  group  sessions,  but  concept  development  was. also 
Incorporated  into  most  of  the  daily  activities.4*  , 

The  trends  observed. in  the  subsample  children's  concept 
development  were  consistent  with  those  observed  in  Individual  language 
use.   Although  little  behavior  related  to  concept  development  was  ob- 
i    served  during  the  first  observation,  over  the  course  of  the  year  two  of, 
-the  six  Span1sh-pref  erring  (subsample  children  were  observed  using  only 
English  with  concepts  while  two  others  increased  their  relative  usej> f 
•  that  Janouage  in  Hie  area  of  concept  development  (Table  53 ).   The  two 
ch1l#efrwho  did  not  Increase  their  English  usage  were  those  who  tended. 
-     to  use  Spanish  throughout  the  year.   Four  of  the  children  had  most  of 
their  practice  with"  concepts  1n  their  first  language  at  the  second' 
observation  period.   This  is  consistent  with  the  teachers'  emphasis  on 
Spanish  in  the  classroom  at  that  'time.   English-preferring  subsample 
children  received  practice  in  concepts  largely  1n  English  and/or     .  j 
*  nonlanguage-spedfic  activities.  -  Reflective  of  the  teachers'  increased 
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emphasis  on  both  languages  during  the  second  observation  period  Is  the 
practice  six  of  the  seven  children  received  fir  Spanish  at  that  time. 

Tne  few  observed  behaviors  1n  the  area  of  concept  development 
during  the  first  observation  period  w6re  principally  In  the  category 
of  visual  discrimination  for  both  groups  of  children  (see  Appendix  5  ). 
This  1s  understandable  given  the  emphasis  on  familiarizing  the  children 
with  the  classroom  environment  early  in  the  year.   At  the  first  obser-, 
vatlon,  English-preferring  children  exhibited  a  greater  diversity  in 
'their  use  of  concepts  than  their  Spanish-preferrtng  counterparts. 
Both  groups,  however',  showed  Increased  diversity  over  the  year  in- 
their  use  of  concepts  1n  Spanish,  English,  and  nonlanguag*<speci.flc  ' 
behaviors.   Whereas,  with  the  exception  of  the  second,  observation 
ceriod,  the  .English-preferring  children's  Increased  diversity  was 
largely  limited  to  their  first  language,  the  Span1sh-pref eyrlng  chil-.  7 
dren  tended  to  diversify  1n  their  second  language,  throughout  the  yearv- 
The  one  exception  was  the  child  whose^ relative  English  use  decreased; 
at  each  observation  pertod.   In  terms  of.  specific  categories  1n  which 
the  children  were  observed  to»1ncrease  their  practice,  consistent  % 
trends  for  Spanish-preferring,  children  were  in  the  areas  of  seria- 
t1  on/sequent  ing  and  symbolic  representation  where  fourof*  the  six 
chi 1 dren  and - al 1  of  the  subsampl e*  respectively*  showed  rel  atlve 
Increases.   The  only  consistent  trend  for  Engl Isfr-pref erring  \ 
Children  was  in  the  category  of  matching/classification  where  six  of 
the  eight  children  increased  their  ^practice  over  the  year.  ^ 

AHda  and  Jaime  typify . the  ex |&Jvlence  in  learning  concepts  of  ^ 
a 'Span1stf-pref erring, and  English- preferring  child,. respectively,  « 
over. thg  course  of  the  school  year. 

•Alicia,  as  was  typical-  of  many  of  the  Spanish-preferring 
children  at  the  beginning  of  the.year,  oftea  Identified  objects  In 
English.  "During  the  early  .morning  greeting  fesrton  which  tqek  place* 
dally  1n  the  rug  area,  Alicia  was  observed  pointing  to  her  peers^and 
correctly  Identifying  "girl,  girl,' boy,  boy."  When  .the  Englta^  . 
dominant  aide  conducting  the  calendar  review  asked  the  children  • 
what  month  it  was,  AHda  correctly  replied,  "Hovember,"  demon- 
strating her  understanding  of  time  relations. 

By  the  second  observation  period,  AHda  had  progressed  tot 
more  difficult  conceptuaUrelatlons,  Identifying  the  correct  sequence 
of  numbers  in  bptMpapish  and  English  and  demonstrating  an  under- 
Standing  of  likeness  by  pointing  oat  similar  shapes.   The  following- 
language  sample  was  taken  from  a  smajl  group  activity  at  midyear  when - . 
Alicia  was  sitting  at  a  table  1n  the  manipulative  toy  ar&  with  two,  *\ 
of  her  peers „•  cutting  out  pictures  numbered  one  to.  four  from  a 
magazine  and  pasting  them  on  construction  paper  1n  the  form  of  a  ^  ■ 
house:  *  •  *  t ■  '  -  , 
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Alicia:   Uno,  dos,  tres.  ' 

(Counting  the  pegs. in  a  peg  board 
and  then  turning  her  attention  to  . 
<     ,  the  assignment.;  ■<■?•''} 

Estoy  haclendo  una  casita. 
.  (Turning  to  one  of  the  other,.  *-4: 

children  at  the  table:)  ' 
Eso  no  va  aht.  Esto(s)  no  son  tg>  ; 
los  ml(s)-mos.   A  round  circle.  vH 
MTralo  aqut.   Ya  e(s)to  estan  - 
hecho.   Tfi  ve  1o  mismo  —  el 
nlsao  color.   Yo  e(s)toy  ayudando 
a  e"(s)te  porque  61  no  sabe. 
This  one'  there,  you  see.       :  •  r« 

Here  AUda  demonstrated  her  counting  ability  in  Spanish,  an 
activity  1n  which. she  had  engaged  earlier  the  sane  day  In  English 
when  she  correctly  counted  the  children  for  the  teacher  taking  . 
attendance.   She  also  exhibited  her  mastery  of  the  curricular  i 
objective  for  that  day,  understanding  of  the  concept  of  the  same  - 
mlsmo  1n  Spanish.   Evidence  of  a  pattern  (^balanced  concept  develop- 
ment in  both  languages  1s  her  .correct  identification  of  a  shape  in 
English  —  "a  round  circle."       v    ^  \ 

Alicia's  progress  toward,  recognition  of  comparisons  in  her 
preferred  language  is  evident  from  this  language  sample  taken  during 
a  watercolor  painting  activity  late  in  the  school  year: 

Alicia:      (To  an  English-speaking  classmate:) 
I'm  not  playing  with  you. 

Vu  bigger  than  him.,  , '   .  _  _ 

Vn  bigger  than  you. 
Stand  up,  stand  up. 
;  "*    '  *     TO  no  mis  grande  que  yo. 

Yo  soy  mis*  grande  que  tfl.  • 

(To  another  English  dominant  > 

classmate:) 
And  I  got  this  color.  You  jot 
the  same  color.  You  got  all  of 
•   them.  .  • 

(To  a  Spanish  speaker,  who  was 

peintlng  circular  shapes:) 
TG'tfi  'ciendo  una  bola.   Look  It 
wffat  you  did  me. 
.(Referring  to  her  painted  fingers.) 

Eddie,  tfl  no  tiene(s)  esto,  esto, 
esto. 

r-   • '  - 
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In  addition  to  correctly  Identifying  the  round  shapes  1n 
Spanish,  A11c1a  successfully  expressed  a  comparison  of  size  1n  bdth 
languages,'  having  acquired  a  mastery  of  the  difficult  linguistic 
contrast  between  the  formation  of  the  English  comparative  "adjective 
+  -er"  .form  and  the  Spanish  "mis  +  adjective"  form.  She  also 
Identified  the  likeness  of  objects,  using  "the  same"  1n  English  as  she 
had  done  1n  the  earlier  observation  when  she  expressed  similarity  In 
her  preferred  language.  The  result  of  Allwa's  practice  1s  reflected 
•  1n  her  test  scores,  scoring  near  maximum  on  both  the  English  and 
Spanish  measures  of  concepts  at  the  posttest,  despite  receiving  a. 
relatively  low  score  1n  English  at  the  pretest. 

*  Jaime,  unlike  the  Span1sti-preferr1ngch1ldren  who  exhibited 
considerable  progress  1n  their  understanding) of  concepts  1n  both 
languages,  tended  to  demonstrate  greater  ability  1n  understanding  of  t  a 
concepts  1n  Ms  preferred  language;  as  did  the  other  English-preferring 
children."  Jaime,  a  very  sociable  child  who  generally  would  rather  play 
(  (drama)  than  work  on  small  group  assignments  and  who  had  some  knowledge 
of  Spanish,  was  considered  to  have  achieved  average  concept  development 
1n  his  first  language  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Early  1n  the  year,  the  following  exchange  was  witnessed  during 
a  period  1n  which  the  children  threaded 'cut-up  straws  and  a  variety 
of  small  paper  shapes  with  a  hole  1n  the  middle  onto  a  string  of 
yarn  to  form  a  necklace. 

Jaime   :    I  want  some  straw:   This  IjTone  straw 

right  here.  -  I'm  gonna  us«some  of  this. 
Teacher:  What  color? 
Jaime   :   This  white  one. 
Teacher:   Show  me  what  you're  using. 

Jaime   :   Purple,  Mrs.'     .   Purple.  v 
(He  then  holds  up.  a  piece  of  red 
yarn  and  says:) 
Black. 

Teacher:    .{Picks  up  and  shows  the  young  boy 
other  pieces  of  red  yam  and  asks:) 
Is  that  the  same? 
Jaime   :      (Nods.)  « 

Red,  Mrs.      ,  what  color  1s  that? 
(Holds  up  light  purple  piece.) 
Teacher:   Light  purple. 

Jaime   :   Mrs.  ,  this  1s  the  same  thing 

Hke~EhTs.  2 
.(Matching  two  yellow  pieces  of  yarn.) 


At  this  early  stage  of  the  year,  Jaime's  performance  1n 
Identifying  the, color  characteristics  of  objects  was  still  variable 
as  he  correctly] Identified  yellow,  purple,  and  white  but  missed  red. 
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the  teacher  used  the  art  activity,  not  only  to  explore  the  concepts  of 
color  but  to  begin  to  give  the  child  practice  1n  Identifying  simi- 
larities and  differences.  The  boy  seamed  to  have  a  goodgrasp  of 
this  concept;  he  was* able  to  natch  £wo  yeTTow  pieces  and  recognize 
the  similarity  between  the  two  red  pltfe-  The  teacher  addressed  all 
questions  to  Wm  1n  his  preferred  langWge  and  at  this  point  In  his 
development  made  no  attempt  to- Introduce  him  to  Spanish  concepts.' 


By  mid-March,  the  teacher  had  beguri  to  try  to  Introduce  , 
Jaime  to  Spanish  concepts,  although  he,  proved  somewhat  unreceptlve 
to' her  attempts,  as  1s  evident  from  this  Verbal  Interaction  recorded 
when  the  children  were  painting  with  multlshaped  sponges: 


Teacher:.*  What  shape  1s  this? 

(Referring  to  triangular -sponge.) 


ts:) 

1s  treated  by  the 
another  chll^c) 


Jaime   : > 'Shape 
J  (S 
.    C  Squ 
(An 
ac 

Teacher:-  JrlSi 
•Jaime   :  -Tr1i 
Teacher  ?~*Qu#  color  es  este? 

(•Referring  to.  red  paint.)    -  , — / 

Jaime   :   Orange.  * 

(Self-corrects:) 
Red. 

Teacher:      (Asks  where  one  of  the  other 

children  has  gone.) 
Jaime  '  r  She  went  to  get  some  papers. 
Teacher:   Vamos  a  con tar  ...        1  . 
Jaime       tfco  .  .  , 

(Counts  with  other  -children,  and 
then  disputes  with  a  classmate:) 
No,  you  get  that,  you  get  that  one 
over  there. 
Sally   :   I  get  thte  one. 

\       (Grabbing  a  sponge.) 
Jaime   :      (To  Sally:) 
Okay  me  too. 
(To  teacher:) 

.Mrs.  ,  I  wanna  do  another  one. 

(Repeats  four  times.) 
Jaime   :  .Oh,  make  a  triangle.   I  wanna  make 
another  one.   I  get  that  one,,  gimme. 
One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight. 
(Counting  paints,  and  then  tor' 
'  classmates^) 
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,  Glome,  I  get  that  sponge.  You  get 

tftTs  one.   V*  getting  all  of  1t. 
(Repeats  twice,  1n  reference  to 
the  paint.  ✓ 
Gerry  -      (Counts  the  numbers  1  to  9  in 
English.) 

Jaime    :  Ten.  - 

Although  Jaime  continued  to^have  |*»bleas  Identifying  colors 
and  shapes  even  in  his  first  language,  hr  demonstrated  progress  in 
other  concept  areas  by  spontaneously  identifying  the  correct 
sequence  of  numbers  from  one  to  10  and  the  property  of  "bigness 
1n  his  native  language.  When  the  teacher  probed  his  knowledge  of 
concepts  in  his  second  language,  he  understood  the  question,  although 
he  failed  to  produce  the  proper  response  for  colors..  He  did,  however, 
exhibit  a  limited  knowledge  of  Spanish  numbers,  as  did  a  number  of  the 
English-preferring  children  at  this  site.  <■ 

(3)   Socioemotional  Behavior.   Observed  behaviors  In  this  area 
were. related  to  three  categories ta/sciaol  readiness,  self-esteem, 
and  motivation.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  54,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  100*  appropriate  behaviors  were  recorded  for  four  of 
the  six  Spanish-preferring  children  and  five  of  the  eight  Engl ishf 
preferring  children;    In  the  case  of  the  first  group,  Francisco  and 
Maria  refused  to  participate  in  group  activities -and  had  difficulty 
relating  to  other  children..  Both  Improved  at  midyear  as  they,  became 
better  socialized  to  the  classroom  environment,  but  Maria  reverted 
to  moodiness  and  whining  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Teachers 
hypothesized  that  she  needed  a  vacation.  1  •#  . 

^01  the  English-preferring  children,! Kurt  and  Jody  exhibited 
some  Inappropriate  classroom  behaviors.   Kurt  was  one  of  the  young- 
est  children  1n  th^  classroom  and  had  difficulty-maintaining  Interest 
1n  group  activities.   He  had  greatly  improved  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Jody  seemed  to  interact  well  with  children  and  adults  but  sometfmes 
defied  teachers  by  refusing  to  eat.   Overall  Inappropriate  behavior 
for  subsample children  in  both  groups  increased  aver  time.   The  rise 
1n  behavior  reflecting  lack  of  adaptation  to  the  .classroom  context 
for  English-preferring  children  during  period  2  stemmed  principally 
from  their  tendency  to  refrain  from  participation  to  group  activities. 
This  was  due  in  part  to  the  ch1ldren?s  failure  tp.respond  to  the  1n- 
creas-fng  use  of  Spanish  by  the  teachers.   The  remaining  instances  ,." 
were  attributable  to.  a  few  children  who  persistently  refused  to 
participate  1n  specific  activities;  this  was  Indicated,  by  an 
observer's  remarks  such  as  ."6,  as  .usual,  woulv/mt  participate  even 
when  he  was  called  to  attention  repeatedly.- 

The  Increase  in  the  failure  to  fplloW directions,  which  became 
evident  tn  the  Spanish-preferring  group  during  period,  3,  appeared  to 
be  a  result  of  the  approach,  of, summer.  The  marked  increase  In 
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appropriate  behavior  for  both  English-  and  Wish-preferring  groups 
in  the  area  of  "motivation"  during  the  final*  observation  period  was 
attributed  to  the  teachers'  rnfcre  frequent  complimenting  of  the  ,  j 
students  on  their  work,  which  served  to  encourage  the  child's  self- 
acceptance  —  a  stated  model  objective. 

Especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  probably  due  to 
the  novelty  of  the  classroom  context,  the  children  expressed  enthusias- 
tic Interest  1n  group  activities.  Situations  such  as  the  following 
were  common: 

at 

Student:   Mrs.      ,  Udid  it! 

<(A7Ser  successfully  drawing  a 
vegetable. \  K 
dike  to  do  banana!  - 
(Student  takes  a  greeir  banana 
from  Nearby  table, -sits, down  ▲ 
with  <jreen  crayon  in  hand,  and  W 
i  begins  drawl ngNt he  fruit.) 

(The  observer  often  made  notations  such  as  "The  teacher  in- 
structed, her  to  put  water  in  the  cup  from  the  pitcher,  which  she 
did, "*  reflecting  the  Increasing  frequency  with  which  the  children 
"successfully  followed  Instructions.  ; , 

2.     Parent  Outcomes 

a.   Parent  Sample  4  . 

Twenty  experimental  mothers-  and  six  control  mothers  comprised 
the  parent  sample  at  Site  I..  Ten  experimental  and  four  control 
mothers  were  Interviewed  at  Site  II. 

Characteristics  of  parents  of  both  experimental  and  control 
children  at  the  two  sites  were  similar  and  appear  to  reflect  those 
of  the-  community  as  a  whole.   The  ethnicity  of  701  of  the  parents  at 

-both  sites  was  'Hispanic;    26  *  were  Black  and  the  reminder  West 
Indian.   ALERTA  I  parents ~had  been  in  the  continental  United  States 
an  average  of  19  years  and  ALERTA  II  parents  averaged  23  years  in  the 
United  States;, several- of  the  latter  were  recent  Imnigrants.  Mean 
family  size,  number  of  children,  and  age  of  children  were  similar  for 
experimental  and- control,  groups  at* each  site.   (For  complete  parent 

'  background  characteristics  see  Appendix L  )/ 


'    b.  Mothers'  Attitudes  and  Perceptions 

ALERTA  parental  perceptions  and  attitudes  are  discussed  in  ' 
terns  of  trends  in  the  mean  responses  of  these  individuals;  the  means 
thenselves  are  found  irt  Appendix  X .   Concerning  language  usage,  both 
English  and  Spartish  were  used  at  hone  in  all  groups,  although  English 
was  more  likely  for  teaching.   Parents  of  both  experimental  groups 
rated  themselves  and  their  children  as  higher  in  English  ability.  • 
They  did,  however,  perceive  a  slight  gain-in  their  children's  ability 
,to  speak  both  languages  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  perception  which  was. 
not  shared  by  control  parents.        .  ' 

Parental  aspirations  for  their  children  were  high  for.  all  groups. 
A  majority  of  parents  desired  professional ^evel  careers  for  their  • 
children,  ahd  15  or  more  years  was  the  level  of  schooling  that  patents 
reported  as  desirable.  Experimental  and  control  group  parents  atjpth 
sites  held  a  positive  view  of  education  in  general  and  bilingual  bi- 
cultural  education  in  particular,  and  saw  a' positive  self-concept  as 
contributing  to  school  success  at  both  the  pre-  and  posttests. 

.  ALERTA  control  children  did  n$t  spend  their  time  on  instructional 
activities  which  might  have  provide*"  them  with  preschool -related 
skills.   As  would  be  expected,  the  major  difference  between  experi- 
mental and  control  children  at  both  sites  in  how  they  spent  their  day 
was  in  school -related  activities,  between  the. hours  of  9:00  A.M. 
and  3:0€LP.M.  the  primary  activity  of  all  experimental  children  was 
school  tsee  Appendix V  ).   Some  play  and  television  watching  were  . 
reported  durinftthese  hours  because  of  the' half -day  preschool  schedule. 
Control  chfTtfren  at  the  two  sites  differed  somewhat  in  that  those .at 
Site  I  were  reported  to  spend  their  time  primarily  in  play  activities 
and  secondarily  watching  television  while  the  reverse  was  true  fpr 
thelT  Site  I i  counterparts.  , 

3.    Teacher  Outcomes  \  .  » 

•   /  '  (. 
a.  Teacher  Sample 

The  sample  was  comprised  of  three  members  of  the  ALERTA  teach-, 
ing  staff  at  Site  I  and  two  at  Site  II.   Except  for  the  AtERTA II 
aide,  the  teachers  and  aides  at  the  two  ALERTA  sites  *ere  -female. 
ALERTA  I  personnel  ranged  in  age  from  mW-20s  to  nidr40s.  Both 
teachers  were  bilingual,  island-born  Puerto  Ricans.   One  aide  was  a 
bilingual  Puerto  Rican  from  New  York,  and  the  other  aide,  who  . 
served  only  part  of  the  year,  was  a  West  Indian  who  spoke  English,  . . 
French,  and  some  Spanish.  All  staff  members , who  worked  the  entire- 
year  at  Site  I.  reported  speaking  Spanish  and  English  in  equal .propor- 
tiorj  in  thejr  interactions  with  others.  ■  +  + 
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All  but  one  of  the  staff  had.  had  at  least  three*  years^rf 
aide  experience,  and  the  teachers  an  additional  one  to  three  years 
as  teachers.  At  least  three  of  the  staff  began  as  voluneers  and  two 
had  been  Head  Start  parents  theaiselves.   Except  for  the  one  new  aide 
who  held  a  high  school  diploma,  each  of  the  staff  had  had  some 
college-level  education  ranging  from  course  work  to  a  B.A.  degree. 
One  staff  member  held  a  CDA  certificate.         .  .  M 

At  ALERTA  U,  the  teacher  was  a  monolingual  woman  1n  her  50s 
and  the  aide  a  bilingual  Panamanian  man  1n  his  30s.  Both  had 
worked  over  five  years  as  aides,  and -the  teacher  had  been  at  the 
Head  Start  center  for  Its  full  15  years.   Both  teacher  and  aide  had 
university  degrees  and  both  lived  1n  the  Head  Start  neighborhood. 
(For  complete  teacher  background  characteristics  see  Appendix  M.J 

•  * 

b.   Teachers'  Attitudes 

Teachers  at  both  sites  supported  the  model's  multicultural 
emphasis  and  liked  the  physical  division  of  the  room  Into  learning 
centers  and  the  use  of  a  wide  range  of  materials.   However,  the 
"paperwork"  associated  with  observing  Individual  children  was  seen  / 
to  complicate  a  rapidly  paced  dally  routine  with  Its  doubTe  sessions, 
active  children,  and  (at  least  for  ALERTA  II)  frequently  busy  lunch 
hours.   The  ALERTA  I  staff  was  1n  general  receptive  to  the  philo- 
sophical tenets  of  the  model,  Including  blllnguallsm.   However,  at 
ALERTA  II,  questions  were  voiced  regarding  Spanish  Instruction  and  the 
practicality  of  language  separation  and  groupings  as  called  for  by  the 
.model.  Teachers  ami  aides  at  both  sites  consistently  viewed  cultural 
awareness,  and  communication  as  the  major  benefits,  Indicating  an 
Integrative  orientation.  * 

Both  groups  T)f  teachers  also  exhibited  fairly  consistent* 
attitudes  over  time  toward  the  type  of  language  which  should  be 
used  by  Spanish- or  English-speaking  children.  The  three  teachers  at 
Site  I  expressed  unanimous  support  of  textbooks  as  models  for  language 
use  for  Spanish-  and  English-preferring  children  at  both  pre-  and 
posttest.  The  two  staff  members  at  Site  II  differed  at  both  pre-  and 
posttest  1n  their  attitudes  toward  the  .Importance  of  various  language 
models.   One  staff  member  viewed  home  and  communfty  languages  as  Im- 
portant, models  for  language  use  whereas  the  other  did  not. 

The  attitudes  of  teachers  and  aides  toward  parent  Involvement 
1n-educat1on.  changed  slightly  during  the  evaluation  year  (Table  55). 
Both  groups  of  teachers  consistently  believed  that  parents  should  be 
Involved  1n  the  classroom  and  that  teachers  should  keep  frequent  _ 
contact  with  parents.   All  teachers,  especially  those  at  Site  II, 
felt  they  should  attempt  to  Involve  seemingly  uninterested  parents  in 
their  program.   Site  II  teachers  also  expressed  confidence  1n  the 
quality  of  Information  received  from  parents,  while  Site  I  teachers 
were  neutral  about  such  Information. 

j 
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Table-55  .  Attitudes  toward  parent,  Involvement  of  experimental 
Head  Start 'teachers:  ALERTA-. 
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Teachers'  and  aides'  opinions' at  Site  II  with  respect  to  what, 
shduld  bV included  In  a  curriculum  tended  to  remain  consistent  over 
the  yearwhUe  Site  I  teachers  had  a  dramatic  change.   At  the  pre- 
iSt^  of  the  three  respondents  at  Site  I  considered  teaching 
children  Hispanic  Hfeways,  objects,  dress,  songs,  an d  dancers  of 
Uttle  importance.  By  posttest  these  were  Identified  as  very 
mportant  by  all  respondents:  This  change  may  be  related  to  the 
teachers'  additional  familiarity  with  the  ALERTA  model  and  their ex- 
plrfencl  with  exempting  to-1mpiement  Its  multl cultural  goa s^  The 
teaching  staff  at  Site  M  viewed  Introduction  of  cultural.  Items  as 
Important  1n  their  program. 

fl.     Implementation       «•  " 

This  section  provides  the  results  of  the  evaluation  related  to 
Ithe  factors  affecting  the  Implementation  of  the  ALERTA  curriculum. 
The  Mlol  is  auVnte*by  Appendix* , ^Jch  conta  ns  descriptions 

A  discussion  oFtffprtdp.1  features  of  thj • 
initiates  the  section.   The  success  of  both  experimental  sites  ana 
tta  ndlvldlll  classrooms  within,  each  site  in  meeting  the  goa  s  of  • 
the  model  1n  ftve  areas  -  schedule  and  organization,  physical 
srttlS!  iMtruJtlonil  materials,  Individual  behaviors,  and  , 
Instructional  strategies  -  1s  described  in  the  remainder  of  the 
.  section. 

1.     Principal  Features 

The  model  developers  consider  ALERTA  to  be  d  process,  for 
developing^  curriculum  based  on  continuity  between  children's  life 
exoeilences  and  classroom  learning  activities.   The  model  outlines 
SK  and  objectives  by  which  connections  are  dra^  between  learning 
and  the  total  social  context,  rather  than  presenting  a  concrete  set 
m  of materials  and  detailed  activities  which  may  or  may  not  relate  to  a 
W  Slid 's  sensed?  reality.   The  teacher's  manuarl  does  present  a  sample 
it  activities^  each  of^whlch  1s  related  to  a  general  goal  and  several 
fitrif  c  SjIctlSS.  This  format  allows  adaptation  of  the  curriculum 
toSJ  population,  although  it  was  designed  for  an  urban  environment 
Sat  Includes  both  M1?pan1c  and  Black  children  and  1n  which  It  least 
ffi  iftt!  Children  speak  SpaniA  as  a  «£ 
coninunlty.  resources  are  Integral  to  the  multicultural  <■£»>"•  and 
bil  ingual  ism  1s  embedded  within  all  aspects  of-  the  program. 


a.  Model  Goals  and  Strategies  . 

•Assumptions  about  how  children  learn  are  stated  clearly  1n  the 
teacher's  manual:   growth  proceeds  as  an  Individual  engages  1n  pro- 
gresslvely  more  complex  thoughts,  feelings; -and  actions,  while  the 
environment  plays  an  Influential  role  1n  determining  that  growth  , 
process.   Emphasis  on  bilingual  and  multicultural  programming- 
extends  this  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  environment  (including 
home,  family,  community,  and  language)  to  the  child's  development 

-     Goals  and  objectives  are* presented  In  the  three  domains  of 
soc1oemot1onal ,  cognitive/language,  and  psychomotor  development. 
Goals  under  the  sodoemotional  domain  include  realization  of  capa- 
bilities and  worth  of  self  and  others,  coping  with  emotions,  group 
participation,  Independence, *and  cultural  awareness.   Under Oan9ua!f 
and  cognition  are  goals  relating  to  problem-solving  strategies,  making 
statements  about  the  world,  reproducing  sound  and  language  patterns,  , 
and  developing  more  complex  linguistic  structures.  .Psychomotor  de- 
velopment goals  relate  to  body  control,'  movement,  and  spatial  relations 

Language  learning  for  ALERTA  is  distinguished  by  language  '  ' 
separation  through  the  association  of  one  language  with  one  teacher 
and  through  large  and  small  groupings.   Corresponding  to  the  two 
languages  spoken  1n  the  conrnunity,  at  least  one  teacher  1s  to  use 
English  and  another  to  use  Spanish  during  the  teacher-directed 
portions  of  the  schedule. 

• 

In  addition  to  keeping  the  two  languages  distinct,  ALERTA  is 
based  on  a  premise  of  reinforcing  a  child's  primary  language  before 
supplementing  with  a  second  language..  Classifying  children  by  their 
language  dominance,  small  groups  (of  five  to  six  children)  are  alter- 
nated so  tha*  children  receive  *1-st  language  Instruction  on*  day  and 
second  language  instruction  the  next.   Language  Instruction  also  occurs 
'  during  large  group  periods,  one  pr  two  of  which  are  scheduled  daily. 
Presentation  of  languages  is  to  be  alternated  each/ week,  but  an  , 
Introduction  in  the  other  language  is  recommended'  ta  capture  the  t  f 
attention  of  the  other  children.  * 

The  model  calls  for  a,  balance  in  content  of  activities: ./ 
child-adult,  child-child,  and"  child -material  relations.   Botn  sn*n 
.and  large  group  activities  comprise  the  teacher-directed  parts  of 
the  day.   Child-Initiated  or  -free  play"  activities  Involve  the 
relatively  unrestricted  movement  of  children  between  areas.  Teachers 
may  Interact  with  children  during  these  periods  or  use  them  to  Infor- 
mally observe  children's  behavior.   Particular  skills  to.be  learned, 
such  as  writing  and  reading  readiness,  are  not  specified  by  the  * 
curriculum.   Iri  addition,  although  it  1s  oriented  to  reflect  the  life 
experiences  of  the  children  within  the  program,'  the  manual  makes  no 
detaTTed  reference  torrents,  home  visits,  or  supportive  resources. 
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ALERTA  calls  for  regularly  formulating  p.lans  through  a  series 
of  linked  goals,  the  specifics  of  which  are  based  on  direct  observa- 
tions of  children.  The  teacher.' s  manual  suggests  certain  objectives 
to  be  used  flexibly, , as"  a  framework, to  which  teachers  fit  needs  of 
individual  children.   A  set  of  observation  guides  enables  teachers,  to 
track  and  record  each  child's  progress,  "balancing,  out"  the  manual 
with  activities  that  are  relevant  to  Individual  needs  and  interests. 
In  addition  to  this  compre'henslve  assessment,  teachers  keep  anecdotal 
records  of  individual  children's  achievements  over  time  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  dally  schedule.   In  a  continuous  process,  then, 
teachers  observe  to.  determine  a*  chad's  needs  and  ^Interests,  design 
activities  to  meet  those* needs,*1  and  reobserve  after  the  child  has  t 
'been  Introduced  to  the  activity. 

*  •  ' 

b .   Classroom  Structure .  *  K  - . • 

The  ALERTA  teacher's  manual  details  the  set-up' of  learning/ 
activity  center  in  the  classroom  and*  the  development  of  Mally  • 
Schedule.   Qj&ssrooms  are  to  be  divided  into  housekeeping,  olock- 
bulldihg,  sand,  water,  art,  table  materials,  woodworking  (optlnal, 
music  and  movement,  anaSsdehce  areas.   Each  area  1s  to  be  accessible 
to  several  children  at  a  time,  and  the  particular  placement  of  areas, 
(e.o. ,  blookbuil ding  and  housekeeping  adjacent)  is  recommended  to  err- 
•courage  certain  interactions.   All  areas  contain  appropriate  materials 
which  can  be  manipulated  and  which  relate  to  children's  home  and 
cultural  backgrounds.  Although  the  curriculum  Itself  provides  no 
materials  for  children's  use,  the  importance  of  having  a  varjety  of 
materials  and  of  making  or  acquiring  progressively  more  complex  items 
that  represent  a  higher  level  of  learning  difficulty  is  stressed  by 
ALERTA.  . 

*  The  teacher's  manual  provides  sample  schedules' for  both  full- 
and#lf-day  sessions.   Modeled  after  Head  Start  guidelines,  they 
provide  for  a  balance  between  large  and  small  groups,  teacher-  - 

•directed*  and  child- initiated  activities,  "active"  and  "quiet" 
periods,  and  meals  and  preparation  time. 

*  ■  ♦ 

•  3.'    Model  Level  Implementation-  » 

*  - 

Figure  7  presents  the  relative  frequencies  for  the  various,  , 
Implementation  categories  for  each  site  over  time  whereas  Table  w 
furnishes  a  summary  of  the  individual  -scores  in  each  category.  .There 
1s  a  relatively  similar  overall  Implementation  score  at  both  sites 
vtturing  the  Initial  observation  period.   Site  I  appears  to  have. the 
^highest  implementation  at  midyear  while  at  S1te-II  there  1s  a  rise-late 
in  the  year.   The  pattern  observed  at  Site  I  may  be  related  to  the  ~ 
training  which  was  received  primarily  during  the  first  part  of  the  vear 
In-service  .was  rarely  conducted  at  Site  II  until  the  latter  half  of  the 
year,  which  helps  to  account  for  the  higher  score  during  the  third 
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observation  pei'iod .  The  overal  1  wocterate  scores  at  both  $1  tes 
were  probably  affectedmost  critically  by  the  work  schedule  of  the 
staff.   Conducting  two  three-hour  sessions  a  day  with  few  breaks, 
five  days  a«week,  teachers  became  physically  and  emotionally  dralni 
.  There  was  generally  Insufficient 'time  for  preparing  materials  or  for. 
carefully  and  creatively  pUnning  activities^  according  to  model 
objectives.  '  * 

-  Although  staff  structure  was* similar  and  no  turnover  was  . 
>  experienced  a't  either  site,  particular  attitudes  and  compatibility 
of  staff  members  may  have  differentially,  affected  Implementation  at  „ 
the  two  tenters.   There  was  some  ambivalence  about  Spanish  instruction 
at  Site4 II  which  led  to  underut1l1zat1on  of  the  Spanish-speaking  aide 
,1n  1nstruct1tnal  activities.  '  At  both  sites,  however,  the  multl- 
.  cultural  alms  of  ALERTA  were,  supported.  \. 

•  'Schedule  and  organization  reflects  teachers'  familiarity  with 
■^e  model  at  Site  I  as  most  planned  activities  occurred. during  each 
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day  of jpbservation  across  the  time  periods.  The  pressures  of  time 
relating  td  the  twice-daily  "sessions  and  the  lack  of  adequate  prior  . 
planningMed  to  the  deletion  of  some  planned  activities  at  Site  II. 
These  factors,  combined  with  Infrequent  secflhd  language  activities, 
led  to  the  lower  schediO#  Scores  at  Site  II.   Attrition  relating  to 
the  mobility  of  the  population  at  Site  I  does,  not  appear  to  have 
affected  scheduling,  while  the  tardiness  and  absenteeism  resulting 
from  harsh  environmental  conditions  (especially  during  the  winter 
months)  appears  to- have  negvbively  impacted  on  scheduling  at  Site  II  : 

but  not*at  51t*e  I.  #  ' 

*  .. 

The  use  of  Classroom  physical  setting  was  similar  at  bothjsites 
1n  that  most  of  the  centers  prescribed  by  the  model  were  present  and  » 
*1n\ise  throughout  the  year.  Differences  1.i  scores  reflect  an  in- 
creasing prevalence  of  large  group  activities ,at  Site  J  as  the  year 
progressed  and  poor  heating  which  sometimes  forced  this. center  to-  • 
close  and  otherwise  impinged  on  the  use  of  some  colder  areas.  At 
Site  II? the  Incremental  rise  1n  setting,  scores  relates  to  children's 
r  increasing  familiarity  with* and  use, of  a  diversity  of  classroom  areas 
during  ch11d-.1nit1ated  play  activities. 

Increasing  reliance  on  1  nstructi ona]  material s ,  which  are^f 
central,  to  ALERTA,  is  suggested  by  the  increase  in  scores  at  both 
sites  from  the  first  observational,  period  to  the  third.  Less,  than 
optimal  scores  relate  to  the  general  lack  of  culturally  specific 
materials  and  to  their  infrequent  use,  .in  addition  to  the  absence  of 
labeling  of  utilized  materials  in  both  languages.  '      .  w 

•    *  Under  the  category  of  Individual  behaviors;  51 te  I  exhibits  t. 
a  pattern  of  gradual  decline  over  the  year  while,  Site  II  scores  are 
Initially  lower\nd  rise  at  the  end  of  the  year.  These  scores  .appear 
to  relate  to  the  willingness  of  Site  I  teachers  to  interact  wljh  chil- 
dren 1n  their  preferred  language,  followed  by\a  tendency  during  the 
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third  observational  perWd  t*  have  large  group  activities  that  were 
directed  by  a  single  adult  or  by  children  themselves  (e.g.,  outdoor 
exercise).  The  relatively  consistent  scores  at  Site  II  reflect  the 
Engl1sh-predo»1nant  adult-child  relations  throughout  the  year,  given 
the  lesser  bilingual  ability  of  the  staff  compared  wjth  Site  I. 
Parent  participation  1n  the  classrwmt.wasrareat  both  sites;  PJ^s 
took  Instructional  roles  only  when  a  staff  member  was  absent.  Parentis 
were  actively  involved  In  policy  formulation  and  decisions. of  the 
center  through  committee  participation,  although  this  situation  Is 
not  reflected  by  the  checklist  Itemsy 

'  There  are  similar  scores  at  both  sites. concerning  Instructional 
strategies.  The  decrease  between  the  first  and  third  observation 
periods  relates  to  an  energetic  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
war  and  Increasing  staff  fatigue  thereafter.  There  were  fewer  adult- 
directed  activities  and  language  groupings  later  1n  the  year  and  more 
child- Initiated  and  large  group  activities.  , 

As  the  following  section  suggests,  the  checklist  results  for 
these  two  sites  may  be  strongly  affected  by  single  variables  and  may 
noV  reflect  all  of  the  factors  that  are  critical  to  Implementation  of 
a  curriculum:  * 

4. .'*  Classroom  Implementation  Factors  (Site  I)  - 

'       As  can  be  seen  from  Table  57, .each  of  the" classrooms  within  the 
South  Bronx  site  has  a  pattern  of  Implementation  similar  to  that ' 
found  at  the  site  level.   Implementation  for  each  classroom  reaches 
Its  «e*k  during  the  second  observation  period  with  some  droptff 
occurring  1n  each  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  decrease  can  be  •  „ 
attributed  to  an  increase  1n  time  spent  1n  large  group  and  Individual 
activities  at  the  expense  of  small  group  act1v11tes  at  the  endjpfthe 
year.  At  that  time,  the  teachers  felt  that  the  children  were  tired 
and  needed  a  respite  from  the  structured, classroom  activities.  All 
classes  of ten-went  to  a  local  park,  cutting  down  the  frequency  and 
the  amount  of  time  spent  1n  other  activities. 

Although  a»l  classrooms  exhibit  .similar  overall  patterns^ 
Implementation,  variation  exists  within  Individual  Implementation 
categories.  What  follows  1s  a  discussion  of  such  differences  across 
the  five  categories  of  Implementation. 

a.   Schedule  and  Organlzatli 

The  dally  schedule  yaHed  sdpewhat  among  the  morning  and  after- 
noon, classes  Implementing  the  ALBRTA  model,  although  the.  same 
activities  were  generally  carr1ed\out  1n  each  classroom.   The  scheouie 
was  as  follows: 
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Table  57  .    ALERTA  I  Implementation  scores 
by  cTas s room  over  time,    .  . 


Implementation  1 

.  Maximum 

^                                                                                   4                1  [ 

ClassMoaJ^  U 

r  | 

.  Categories  f 

Possible  |- 

Owi  C  1 

Time  1  \ 

Time  2  | 

Time  3  1! 

Time  1  | 

Time  | 

Time  3  || 

Time  1 

T1M  2 

Time  3  | 

1                      *  I 

1  Schedule/ 

I  •   Organization  I 

la 

12.16 

1 

9.12 

10.64 

10.26 

9.12  I 

12.16 

10.26  1! 

8.n 

10.64 

10.64  1 

1  physical 

1 

'  24.90 

14.32  x 

13.40 

12.66 

14.12 

13.28  1 

i  1 

1 

12.66 

14.78 

14.78 

13.90 

4  1 

1      Sett 1 no 

1                   *  1 

4 

1  t 

J 

1  Instructional 
Materials  j 

8.76 

2.92 

5.U 

4.38 

3.28 

4.38 

I  * 

2.55 

4.38 

5.11  1 

*  1 

1 

I  Individual 
I  Behavior 

31.15 

14.24 

J  \ 

[  14.68 

10.23 

1       *  1 

15.57 

10.68 

11.57 

13.79 

10.62 

8.01 

1 

r  Instructional 

18.90 

12.15 

10.35 

1  9,95 

9.90 

13.95* 

I  9.00 

13.80. 

13.05 

»  1 

10.80 
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TOTAL 

o 

FRIC 

9L82. 

52.75. 
I s 

J  54.18 

1 

47.48 

I  ** 

51.99 

55.18 

1  47.87 

53.34 

I  1  *r 

II  * 

53.47 

48.46 

Breakfast  '!             /  I5-30  "Inutes 

Large  Group              I  15-30  minutes 

6ym    «•  i  45  minutes 

DW)1  nation  (language/free  play)  60  minutes 

lunch  30  minutes 

Ismlssal  5-10  alnutes 


>. 

Breakfast  vfcs.the  first  activity  1n  the  morning,  whereas  Urge  group 
began  the  afternoon  sessions.  The  afternoon  classes  also  alternated 
use  of  the  gym;  one  class  engaged  1n  large-muscle  activities  1n\ 
that  locale  while  the  other  had  Its  combination  period. 

». 

Activities  were  usually  carried  out  as  planned  1n  all  class-  ; 
rooms.  The  duration  of  activities  was  affected  by  such  factors  as  r 
ttiort  excursions  and  Inclement  weather  which  forced  children  or 
teachers  to  stay  at  home.  The  generally  lower  scores  in  this  , 
Implementation  category  at'the  first  observation  period  appear  to  be 
a  result  of  extended  transition  times  as  children  adapted,  to  the 
classroom  routine.    In  addition*  although  the  hour-long  combination 
group  was- usually  carried  out  during  the  observation  periods, vail  of 
the  activities  to  be  Included  1n  that  period  {language  groups,  learn- 
ing center  free  play,  and  teacher-directed  honlanguage  lessons)  did 
not  always  occur,  accounting  1n  part  for  the  generally  less  than 
maximum  scores.  y  T  '  '  ' 

b.   Physical  Setting  S 

The  areas  available  and  their  use  rmnalned  fairly  consistent 
over  time  for  all  of  the  classrooms  at  *LERTA  I.  The  classrooms  all 
had  sufficient  space  for  all  of  theHearnlng  centers  prescribed  by 
the  model  and  ample  room  for  large-muscle  activity  1n  the  upstairs 
gym.  The  lower  scores  recorded  during  the  second  observation  period 
reflect  the  lack  of  a  water  area  at  that  time  and  the  Infrequent  use  of 
the  sand  area  1n  classrooms  A  and  B.  The  wate/area  was  not  "ade 
available  during  the  winter  months,\at  the  request  of  the  parents  who 
felt  that  the  children  would  get  their  clothes  *et  and  consequently 
be  subject  to  Illness  and.ce44s.   While  the  sand  area  did  exist  1n  all 
three  classrooms,  1n  classroomT*and  B  1t  served  more^ a  storage  area 
a/ki  was  generally  covered  with  other  classroom  materials.   In  class- 
"room  C,  however,  this  area  was  us*ed  throughout  the  year.   Lower  scores 
across  all  classrooms  during  the  third  observation  period  are  related 
to  the  Increased  time  spent  outside  the  classroom*.  As  mentioned 
previously,  1n  the  spring  when  the  teachers  perceived  that  the  chil- 
dren were  tired  of.  the  classroom  routine,  almost  dally  field  trips 
were  made  to  local  parks',  cutting  down  on  the  time  available  to  use 
the  various  areas,  especially  during  combination  activities.  i 


While  nbt  directly  reflected  1n  the  implementation  forms,  two 
factors  1n  the  physical  setting  outside  the  classroom  itself  did 
relate  to  the  use  of  the  prescribed  classroom  areas.  The  cold 
weather  coupled  with  the  breakdown  of  heating. facilities  caused  the  ; 
building  to  close  on  several  occasions.  The^old  conditions  also 
limited  the-  use  of  the  gym  which  was  most  affected  by  the  lack  of  _ 
heating.  The  teachers  generally  faprovise*  by  using  the  parents  room 
or  the  classrooms  for  dancing  and  mild  exercising.   However,  both  the 
time  involved  and  the  types  of  activities/ carried  out  varied  from  those 
allowed  by  the  gym  and  its  furnishings.  _ 

m  i 

1 

c.  Instructional  Materials 

The  three  classrooms  differed  in  their  patterns  of  implementation 
1n  this  category.   Classrooms  A  and  B  account  for  the  patterns  of  we 
site  as  a  whole  by  reaching  their  highest  level  of  implementation  at 
"the  midyear  observation,  then  tailing  off  somewhat  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  /Classroom  C,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  steady  gains  throughout 
the  year.'  The  less' than  maximum  scords  in  all  classrooms  are  a  result 
of  a  general  lackj>f  labeled  materials  and. of  pictures  of  famous  his- 
torical figures  called  for  by  the  model.  The  increases  recorded 
during  the  midyear  observation  may  be  related  to  the  new  furniture 
and  materials  such  as  puzzles. and  manipulative  toys  which  were  added  < 
to  all  classrooms* at  this  time.  ( 

Pictures  and  posters  In  all  classrooms  represented  a  variety 
of  ethnic  groups  working  and  living  in  urban  environments.  Actual 
culturally  specific  materials,  however,  were  generally  those  found 
among  Hispanic  groups  of  Caribbean  origin.   These  were  concentrated 


in  the  housekeeping  and  music  areas  and  Included  such  items  as  PJjyas 
(straw  hats),  maracas,  nnd  tostonrras  (phrtaia  presses).  Refional 
foods  were  regularly  served  at  mealtime  and  were  occasionally  used 
for  lessons  in  the  housekeeping  center. 

*  '  •  V 

,  d.   Individual  Behavioca--    .  ; 

Only  classroom  A  follows  the  general  pattern  found  in  the  other 
implemepeetion  categories.   Rather  than  reaching  its  highest  degree 
of  Implementation  at  the  second  observation  period,  classroom  B  has 
its  lowest  implementation  of  the  category  at  that  point, and  class-  • 
room  C  shows  a  steady  decrease  over  all  three  observation  periods. 
-Although  this  category  has  in  general  the  lowest  level  oi  Implement- ° 
tion,  this  is  to  some  extent  a  result  of  including  parent  participation 
in  the  classroom  as  an  Implementation  item  even  though  such  participa- 
tion is  not  explicitly  called  for  by  the  model.   The  level-of 
implementation  in  this  category  also, relates  to- the  teacher  s  tendency 
to  use  both  languages  in  the  classroom  despite  model  directives  whi.cn 
suggest  separate  adult  models  for  each  language. 
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*   As  can  be  seen  from  Table  58,  although  teachers  were  to  serve 
as  Spanish  language  models  1n  all  of  the  classrooms  studied,  they 
tended  to  use  both  languages  1n  the  classroom,  even  1n  those 
teacher-directed  activities  which  called  for  the  use  of  Spanish  only, 
largely  because  the  Spanish-preferring  children  1n  the  classrooms  were 
bilingual.  With  the  exception  of  classroom  B  during  the  midyear  obser- 
vation, English  tended  to  be  the  predominant  language  In.  all  classrooms 
throughout  the  year.  Teachers  were  generally  Involved  In  J  greater 
number  of  language  Interactions  than  were  aides,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  classroom  C  during  the  first  observation  period.*  In 
classroom  C,  the  aide  was  the  English  language  model,  and  a  large 

number  of  activities  during  that  period,  especially  those  of  large  

group,  focused  on  familiarizing  the  children  with  the  English  lexicon-  . 
for  classroom  materials. 

In  all  c?assrooms  Informational  statements,  which  made  up  more 
than  half  of  the  total,  formed  the  principal  mode  of  Interaction. 
These  occurred  most  often  during  combination-period  lanauage.  groups  . 
and  during  circle  time.   Questions,  which  made  up  more  than  30%  of 
the  total  verbal  Interactions,  occurred  most  frequently  1n  language 
groups,  as  1t  was  during  this  activity  that  teachers  concentrated  dn 
exploring  the  children's  knowledge  of  concepts  and  lexicon.  Commands 
generally  occurred  dorlng  transition  periods  and  meals,  whereas  veroa^ 
reinforcement  either  1n  the  form  of  prttse  or  discipline  was  the 
least  used  verbal  Interaction  mode. 

Parental  participation  was  almost  nonexistent  within  the 
-classroom.   The  lone  exception  was  a  mother  who  helped  out  several 
times  In  each  classrdom  when  a  teacher  or. aide  was  absent.  This 
Individual  did  not.  however,  take  an  Instructional  role  but  performed 
custodial  duties,  served  food,  and  occasionally  assisted  Individual  . 
children.   A  number  of  parents  did  contribute  their  time  to  make 
materials  1n  the  parents'  room  and  to  attend  centerwlde  activities 
such  as  workstops  and  trips.  Alio,  several  parents  were  on  the 
Center  Policy  Committee. 

e.    Instructional  Strategies 

As  Table  57  Indicates,  the  three  classrooms  at  ALERTASUe  I 
had  different  patterns  of  success  1n  carrying  out  the  Instructional 
actlvlttes  outlined  by  the  model.   Classroom  B  follows  the  pattern  of 
the  site  as  a  whole,  achieving- Its  highest  score  at  the  midyear  ob- 
servation.  Classroom  C  1s  relatively  consistent  over  the  first  two 
observation  periods  but  shows  a  decline  at  year  end.   Clasroom  A 
shows  a  steady  decrease  for  the  category  over  the  evaluation  year. 
As  previously  mentioned,  the  general  decrease  across  all  classrooms 
at  the  third  observation  period  1s  attributable  to  the  larger  amount 
of  time  towacd  the  end  of  the  year  spent  1n  large  group  or  Individual 
activities. 
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Table  58.  AlffiTAlf  glassrooni  language  production 
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The  less  than  maxim*  scores  received  1nNth1s  category  are  a 
result  or  the  variability  1n  t.he  way  1n  which  language  activities 
were  carried  out.  Often  such  activities  were  integrated  with  other 
activities  such  as  art  or  occurred  with*  children  other  than  those 
within  the  schedule*  group.   In  .classrooms  A  and  B,  teachers  at 
times  functioned  as  English  language  models  although  they  had  been 
ascribed  the  Spanish; model  rolet  The  generally  higher  scores  in 
Classroom  C  are  a  reflection  of  the  Instructional  team's  ability  to 
maintain. their  separate  language  model  roles. 

The  foil owing  excerpt  1s  from  an  evaluation  researcher's 
field  notes.   It  Illustrates  various  aspects  of  the  Implementation^, 
process  at  ALERTA  I  reflected  In  the  preceding  discussion./- 


The  children  are  divided  by  language  preference 
Into  two  groups,  sitting  at  two  small  tables  1n  the-  - 
center  of  the  room.  On  each  table  are  scissors, -paste, 
and  colored  construction  paper  circles.   The  teacher  who 
serves  as  the  Spanish  model  sits  with  the  Spanish- 
preferring  children.   She  begins  the  activity  by. asking 
the  children  what  they  are  going  to  do:   ^Qu«  es  To  que 


vamos  »  hacer?"  Juanlta  responds,  "light,"  and  her 
classmate,  Wanda,  chimes  1n  with  the  colors,  "rojo, 
verde,  y  amarlllo."  When  the  teacher  repeat*  the 
question,  Juanlta  repeats  her  answer,  but  this  time 
1n  Spanish.   Tie  teacher  expands  on  the  youngster's 
answer,  saying^  "la  luz\del  trifled". and  Juanlta 
automatically  repeats  "trlflco."  Nanda  and  Juanlta 
then  begin  to  talk  among  themselves.  When  Wanda  asks 
her  1f  she  has  ^11  of  her  colored  circles,  Juanlta 
responds,  "Yeah,  I  have."  Then,  checking  her  ma- 
terials more  closely,  she  points  to  the  red  cjrele 
*nd<*ays,  "Hy  red.   You  have  two  red.  Ana  took  my 
red." 

Meanwhile,  at  the  other  table,  the  English- 
preferring  group  1s  Involved  InCthe  same  activity. 
Karen  remarks,  "We  need  them  traffic  lights."  When 
the  teacher  Inquires ,  "Why  do  we  need  them?"  Karen 
replies  simply,  "Cuz."  The  teacher  then  asks  a 
simpler  question:   "On  what  light  will  the  cars  go?"> 
Karen  responds  correctly,  "Green.",  Then,  moving  , 
the  lesson  to  the  children's  own  experience,  the 
teacher  asks,  "What  color  do  we  go?*  Kare]n  answers, 
"green."  , 


Here  the  ALERTA  I  classroom  was  successfully,  following  the  posted 
schedule,  where  small  group  language  sessions  for  both  English-  and 
Spanish-preferring  chlldrenJiad  been  pTanned.  As  happened  frequently, 
the  language  activities- were  Integrated  with  art  activities.  TMT** 
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session,  related  to  the  week's  topic  of  transportation  and  traffic 
signs,  encouraged  the  children  to  work  with  a  variety  of  materials. 
It  brought  Into  the  classroom  a  topic  of  relevance  to  the  community 
and  the  home  —  safety.  The  lesson  also  provided. a  natural  context 
1n  which  the  teacher  could  review  concepts- of  color  and  help  develop 
the  children's  language.  By  asking  "why?"  for  example,  the  teacher  in 
the  Engflsh  group  gave  Karen  the  opportunity  to  expand  her  first  lan- 
guage by  using  a  variety  of  vocabulary  and  structures.  Finally, 
following  ALERTA's  directives,  the  teacher  who  was  the  Spanish  model  < 
asked  all  her  questions  1n  Spanish.   As  happened  frequently,  however, 
even  the  Spanish -preferring  children  tended  to  answer  spontaneously 
1n  English.   As  mehtlqpeTearller,  this  occurred  naturally  as  a 
result  of  the 'bilingual  ability  of  many  of  the  Site  I  Spanish- 
preferring  children. 


5.    Classroom  implementation  Factors  (Site  II) 

*As'ls  evident  from  Table  59,  the  ALERTA  II  site  experienced  a 
moderate  Increase  1n  Implementation -1n  classroom  A  as  the  year  pro- 
gressed.  There  was  a  more  varied  pattern  1n  classroom  B,  Including 
both  a  leveling  off  and  a  moderate  Increase  1n  Implementation  1n 
that  classroom  following  some  midyear  decline..  Thefgeneral  Increase 
1n  the  former  classroom  pro*bably  relates  to  growing  /ami 11 arlty  by 
staff  and  children  with  model  goals  and  appropriate  routine.   The  . 
generally  lower  scores  1n -classroom  A  are  a  result  of  greater  absen- 
teeism and  behavioral  problems.   Higher  year-en<T  scores  reflect 
Increased  understanding  of  the  curriculum  as  a  result  of  training, 
late  1n  the  year..  Factor*  affecting  the  variation  in  degree  of 
Implementation  between  classrooms  and  *1th1n  areas  of  Implementation 
at  different  times  are  considered,  tn  the  remainder  of  this  subsection. 


a.   Schedule  and  Organization 

The  dally  routine  was  similar  for  both  the  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions.  There  was  a  schedule  posted  near  the  main  doorway  *"tcn 
remained  unchanged  but  which  approximated  the  observed  schedule.  The 
morning  sequence  was  as  follows: 


Free  play  (Including  art,  table 
toys,  looking  at  books,  blocks, 
housekeeping,  etc.) 

Clean-up  time 

Juice  time 

Circle  time 

Outdoor  play  time 

Toileting 


55  minutes 
10  minutes 
10  minutes 
15  minutes 
45  minutes 
10  minutes 
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Tabta  59.  ALERTA  H  Implementation  scores 
by  classroom  over  time. 
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Implementation 

Maximum 

Classroom  A*    .       - 1 

|             Classroom  B 

Categories  • 

Possible 
Score  , 

,T1me  1 

Time- 2  ' 

Time  3  1 

1  1 

|   Time  1 

TW2 

Schedule/ 
Organization 

12.16 

* 

.8.36.  ' 

7.22 

9.12 

9.12'  . 

7.22 

* 

9.50 

*  * 

Physical 

'  Setting 
« 

•      »  » 

-A-          1  * 

24.90 

14.32 

15.36* 

15.57 

*  1 

1  12.87 

I     ^  1 

14.53 

* 

t 

.15.98 

% 

> 

Instructional 
Materials 

8.76 

6.11  , 

6.57 

6.94 

.  4.76 

6.67 

6.57 

IndlvlduaT 
*  Behavior- 

31.16 

9.79 

10.68 

11.57 

14,91 

10.68 

4I»57 

»         -  ,  » 

Instructional 
Strategies, 

JL29: 

"  12.3a* 

9.90 

12.60 

13.7* 

13.80  . 

11.25 

* 

TOTAL  • 

iLfiZ 

49.96 

*  49.73 

SS.80  ' 

1  ^ 

i    5S.38  . 

• 

52.50  „ 

54.87 

19 
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Quiet  tin  *  5  »1nutM 

Lunch  tin  and  dismissal.  ^\  .       »  «1nutes 

The  posted  afternoon  schedule  varied  1n  that  juice  tin -pre- 
ceded free  play,  and  circle  and  outdoor  play  tins  followed  lunch 
and  mediately  preceded  dismissal. 

•  *  * 

Not  all  acttvUles  required  by  the  ndel  were  executed  1n  either 
nmlng  or  afternoon  class.   Generally  absent  were  second  language 
activities.   In  addition,  aide-directed  activities  and  combined 
first  and  second  language  activities  were  missing  during  the  second 
observation  period.  Omission  of  nst  language  activities  was  the 
result  of  unfamH1ar1ty  with  the  demands  of  the  ndel  with  respect  to 
groupings  and  team  teaching  responsibilities  (one  language,  one  teacher) 

The  slightly  lower  scores  1n  classroom  A  may  be  related  to  the 
greater  tardiness  for  the  nmlng  starting  tin,  with  son  children 
arriving"  up  to  30  minutes  late.  This  produced  a  longer  free  play 
period  and  sometimes  a  cancellation  of  one  of  the  later  activities.  ■ 
In  the  afternoon,  on  the  other  hand,  son  parents  regularly  picked  up 
their  children, 15  to  30  minutes  before  scheduled  dismissal  tin. 
Scheduling  curtallnnt  was  nst  noticeable  durtng  the  winter  nnths 
and  this,  along  with  cancellation  of  outdoor  play,  helps  account  for 
the  lower  scores  of  the  second  observation  period.   Full -day 
excursions  to  museums,  the  beach,  a  pumpkin  or  apple  farm,  and  an 
arboretum  also  led^to  cancellation  o#  regularly  scheduled -classroom 
activities. 

b.   Physjjjj  Setting 

Both  sessions  used  the  same  classroom  so  all  children  ex- 
perienced a  slmllac  envlronnnt.  While  the  room  was  relatively 
small  and  therefore  somewhat  crowded  with  nterlals  apd  furniture, 
'all  eight  areas  outlined  by  the  ALERTA  teacher's  nnual  were  present: 
blockbu1ld1ng,  large  muscle/music,  sand,,  library,  table  materials, 
art  j^#ater  tabl e ,  and  housekeepl ng . 

Both  classrooms  show  an  Increase  In  the  use  of  the  areas  over 
time.   There.  1s,  however,  son  variation  1n  the  use  of  the  different 
areas,,  especially  during  the  free  play  period,   farly  1n  the  year, 
classroom  B  tended  to  have  nre  activities  Involving  all  of  the 
children  1n  one  afea,  which  accounts  for  Its  lower  scores  at  this, 
period.  'The  housekeeplngsand  manipulative  toy  areas  were  those  nst 
likely  to  be  used  by  all  children  during  the  course  of  the  day.  The 
sand  and  muslt  areas  were  use?  less  than  the  other  areas,  while  the 
water  table  was  never  observed  1n  use,  which  1n  part  explains  the 
less- than -optimum  scores  1n  this  category.   The  block  area,  was 
frequented  primarily  by  active  boys  and  the  manipulative  area  by 

»  * 
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.nH  »4rU       were  aenerally  quiet.  There  was  usually  a  represen- 
SJ^«|lT2ffl2  and  bilingual  children  in  each  area. 
£UleS24lrtSed  and  ch1ld-1n1t1ated  actlvlt  es  occurred, 
correspondlno  to  the  model  guide nes. ^  Jetc^l rtct^n  occurred  on 
an  Individual  basis  or  In  activities  (e.g..  some  art  tt*™111" 
des  Snid      participation^  completion  by  all  chl  .Jea^?^  . 

oftindivlded  la^ge  and  noBTgroups.  Otherwise,  children  did  what  - 
♦k^  mLTw  and  could  mote freely  fro*  one  area  to  another.  some, 
Kft^^  children,  tended  to  play  by  themselves 

or  sit  out  these  activities. 

N      c.  instructional  Materials 

Thu  AlERTA  nodet  stresses  the  development  of  cognitive  and  motor 

representing  ethnic  and  professional  backgrounds.   The  housekeeping 

mLuaMnt  wMi#  freouently  occurring  outside  the  classroom,  wuiu  ww 
SeTciaS of 7335  player  and'box  of  musical  Instruments,  which 
included  tambourines,  a  thumb  piano,  maracas.  and  a  steel  drum. 

tilth  the  exception  of  .the  Instruments,  which  were  usually  kept 
1n  a  locked  cabinet,  the  materials  were  accessible  to  the  children 
and  appropriate  to  the  area  1n  which  they  were  found.   M#»s and 
nmn*  were  f Snd  1n  the  block-building  area  to  suggest  thdnes  -for  play. 
a?th«^eT>2cp^nds.  The  multicultural  currlcu  urn  wj J  reflected  1n 
SlttotSSe  fWS  dolls  and  multicultural^ Meal  Instruments, 
puzzles,  and  books  1,n  Spanish  and  1n  English/Spanish. 

1  The  moderatel^Lhlgh  scores  are  bolstered  by  the  appropriate 
olaceme^tof area ^materials  but  are  deflated  by  the  relative 
absence  of^ultl cultural  and  labeled  display  materials.  \ALERTA  call^ 
for S"totar$oc1al%tekt-  which  enables  a  child  to  expWlence  a 
variety  of  othel'cukures.   Meld  trips  Into  the  je  f  bornood  and^ 
local  Environment  facilitated .the  achievement  of  this  a^e.  However, 
children's  family  experiences*  and  cultural  backgrounds  were  not 

*  * 
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systematically  drawn  upon  in  developing  program  materials  and  activi- 
ties. Teachers'  own  Ideas  about  materials  S(»et1mes  complemented 
ALERTA  4jj  this  regard.  There  was  a  relative  underutm ration  of  books 
^writing*  Implements,  compared  with  the  plethora  of -manipulative, 
.block,  and  housekeeping  material s. 

"  The  general  Increase  1n  scores  over  the  year  reflects  the  Intro- 
duction Of  progressively  more  difficult  manipulative  toys,  the 
periodic  changing  of  books  1n  the  library  corner  ,nhe  labeling  of 
some  manipulative  toys  late  1n  the  year,  and  an  Increase  1n  displays 
1n  both  Spanish  and*ngl1sh. 

d.   Individual  Behaviors 

A  critical  aspect  of  Implementation  Involves  the  types  of 
Interactions  1n  which  children  are  engaged,  teachers'  use  of  language 
with  children,  and  the  participation  of  other  adults  in  the  program. 
Scores  1n  this  category  were  generally  low,  never  reaching  half  of 
the  maximum  number  of  pofnts  possible.   This  1s  a  result  of  predomi- 
nance of  English  1n  teacher-child  classroom  Interactions  and  a. lack  of 
parent  participation  1n  the  classrooms.  There  1s  some  evidence  of  an 
Increase  1n  Implementation  1n  this  area  as  the  year  progressed,  with 
both  classes  attaining  similar  scores  for  the  second  and  third 
observation  periods.   Such  change  appears  to  be  the  result  of  teachers 
attempting  to  use  some  of  the  Ideas  presented  1n  training  sessions 
*wh1ch  took  placed  this  time.   These  sessions  were  of  extended  dura- 
tion,, providing  .teachers  with  an  opportunity  to  receive  feedback  from 
trainees  before  Implementing  new  techniques  1n  the  classroom.   The  low 
score  1n  classroom  A  for  the  first  Implementation  period  may  relate  . 
to  adverse  effects  on  classroom  activities  of  children  who  were  not 
yet  sodall2ed  tnto  the  classroom  routine  and  Its  acceptable  behaviors 
and  required  particular  attention  or  discipline.   The  Initially  high 
score  1n  classroom  B  1s  associated  with  parental  participation  and 
a  relatively  a£*4vf Involvement  of  the  aide  1n  working  with  Spanish- 
speaking  children*  In  particular. 

'  With  respect  to  teachers'  language  usage,  the  "jodel  goals  were 
generally  not  met,  $s  can  be  seen  1n  Table -60.   ALERTA  Identifies 
one  teacher  with  one  language  1n  order  to  keep  the  tow  languages 
dlstfnct.   TMs  Ideal  was  met  with  the  teacher,  who  "spoke  EngilsA 
almost*  exclusively  but  was  not  met  with  the  aide,  who  was  the  Spanish 
language  model  but  who  generally  spoke  less  Spanlsh-than  English.  For 
none  of  the  Implementation  periods  1n  eltfter  class  did  the  ratio  of 
adults'  English  tp  Spanish  approach  the  balance  suggested  by  the 
ALERTA  model.   A  number  of  factors  affected  the  predominance  or 
ingllsh  as  the  language  of  the  classroom  (Table  60):    (1) .^teach- 
er was  dominant  by  position  and  1n  verbal  Interactions,  while  the 
aide  had  low  visibility  and  little  encouragement  to  actively 
Interact  wtth  children  1n  Spanish  or  reinforce  their  use  of  Spanish; 
(2)  other  staff  (Including  the  director*  and  education  director)  were" 
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English  V»nol1ngval;       (3)  English' *s  the  ^or1ty\languageof 
the  wlder-comeunlty.  •  % 

The  greater  use  of  Spanish  1n  classroom  *  1/  associated  with  i 
the  presence  of  more  Spanish-speaking  children  in  that  class  . 
Entflish  was  used  1n  all  activities,  while  the  context  of  Spanish  use 
wal  iore 4sSlc\id  aid  £»  .boutWlly  1"  directed  large  group 
and  language  group  activities  and.  to  lesser  extent,  on  a  one-to-one 
SuttttHng  SealS  and  free  play.  The  Urge  vTOuP  sjjert  jo st  often 
conducted  only  1n  English;  however,  since  all  children  ^ Jncludefl. 
Sese^ould  be  considered  combined  first  and  second  language  activi- 
ties   As  such  activities  Included  all  children,  quiet  children  who 
i  S  tended to  be  the  ionol1ngual  Spanish  speakers  were  sometimes 
I  Storing  the  activities  Sy.not  being  attended  to  or  called  on. 
Little  concurrent  translation  occurred  as  foils  was  "^J^***  for 
the  model,  which  was  supposed  to  Involve  jpbuplngs  according  to 
ch1ldren'.s  language  preference. 

tnformalfrnal  statements  were  the  principal  mode  °J.vfrbal 
InteractloTlnboth  classes  regardless  of  the  language  of  "ftructlon. 

These  bunted  for  about  ^  ^\^^^^\St^ 
connapds  and  questions  each  comprised  25-30%  of  the  remalnl.ng  inter 
actions.   Verbal  reinforcement  accounted  for  les*  than  l«f of  all n 
Interactions;  the  teacher  tended  to  use  more  negative  reinforcement 
ihlll  the Side  used  similar  amounts  of  pos1t1ve  and  negative  rein-  „ 
forcement^ 

The  teacher  and  aide  were  observed  *o  give  m  approximately 
equal  number  of  commands,  despite  the  greater  utter 
Inr«*  overall    This  suggests. the  Importance  of  the  aide  during 
SSftlS  and  meals  and  In  regulating  free  play,  ^differences 
SSmtn  the  classes  are  evident,  as  1n  the  9^rwofl^mu^-  , 
and  reinforcement  1n  classroom  A  relate     ^f^Vn^S  Stss 
nanagemeht  problems  with  certain  more  active  children  1n  that  class. 

Mults  at  Site  II  Included  parents  who  wert  active  1n  con-  «, 
tnbutina  to  ooV 3.  education,  and  health  questions  through  several  • 
£  rift1  ?ndtop.r1nlS^1SLltttes    They  were  In  (Wt^  n 
class,  although  the  Incorporation  of  parents  Into  in-jlws  jcttvlties 
is  not  specified  by  ALERTA  as  a  necessary  means  by  which  the  goals  of 
iulScultSallsm  and  community-school  links  are  to  be  achieved. 

1  : 

e.   Instructional  Strategies  * 

The  instructional  strategies  employed  at  ALERTA  Site  II raj*"* 
1  relat  velv  the  same  during  the  school  year.   The  overall  ^derate 
swres  reveal  a  greater  eSphasIs  on  ch1ld-1n1t1ated  activities  compared 
Sl?h  Idul?-d  rected  Instruction,  an  absence  of  secor>d  language  actlvl- 
tles  and  sometimes  an  omission  of  large  group  activity.  A  midyear  dip 
{n  luss^  ISd  aSteady  decline  1n%lassroom  B  are  evidence  that 
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teachers  tended  to  "let  things'  slide"  after*  a  more  energetic  start 
when  the  school  year  began.  By  the  end  of* the  year,  the-  "fatigue" 
factor  appears  to  have  been  operating  especially  1n  classroom  B. 

On  most  days  there  was  a  mix  of  group  *nd  Individual ,  # 
active  and  quiet,  and  ch1ld-1n1t1ated  and  adult-directed  activities. 
The  predominant  teaching  strategy  was  one-to-one  or  Informal  snail 
group  work  with  some  children  while  others  pursued  activities  of 
their  own  choice.  Adult  Interactions  with  children  Included  softe 
quest1on*and-answer  and  open-ended  discussion  techniques  but  not  on 
a  regular  basis.   Review  of  activities  was  Infrequent.  Language 
development  was  thus  relegated  primarily  to  Informal  ch1ld-ch1 Id  and 
child-adult  Interactions  1n  addition  to  large  group  Interactions. 
;  Stories  and'some  discussion  during  large  group  activities  were 
augmented  by  songs. 

« 

>)nce  free  play  was  of ten  extended  to  75  minutes  or  more, 
socloemotional  development  wis  encouraged  through. Independence  and 
cooperation  as  children  circulated  on  their  own  Initiative  and 
learned  to  share  space  and  materials  with  others.   Psychomotor  skills, 
which  comprise  one  of  the  three  major  goal  domains  of  ALERTA,  were 
prominent  1n  manipulative,  fantasy*  dance,  and  outdoor  activities 
play.   Areas  were  arranged  so  that  activities  could  be  continued  in  . 
different  settings.   There  was  no  regular  reinforcement  or  forma] 
assessment  Of  children's  knowledge  of  numbers,  Infrequent  clarifica- 
tions of  colors,  and  little  emphasis  on  writing  and  reading  readiness. 
The  absence  of  preHteracy  training  corresponds  to  the  lack  of 
iphaSfln  ALERTA  and  tne  teachers  belief  Jjhat  this  was  InappropH- 
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ate  at  the  preschool  level . 


ALERTA  calls  for  Instruction  primarily  1n  the  child  s  first 
✓     language  and  for  structured  periods  of  both  first  and  second  language 
activities,   At  Site  II.  children  were  provided-opportunity  for  flrsaV 


language  retention  and  second  language  acquisition  f6r  English,  but 
not  for  Spanish.  Language  activities  are  to  be  embedded  In  a  general 
scheme  of  experimentation,  observation,  and  review  of  what  was  tried. 
Observations  were  not  done  systematical lyr  "^r.^ajse  lechers 
were  not  allotted  time  free  from  classroom  obligations  to  concentrate 
on  these.   In  addition,  there  was  teacher  resistance  to  setting iip 
distinct  language  groups,  relating  to  the  ebove-mentlonefl  reluctance 
to  share  equal  Instruction  responsibility  with  the  aide. 

ThTfol lowing  excerpt  1s  from  an  evaluation  researcher's  field- 
notes.  It  Illustrates  various  aspects  of  the  Implementation  process 
at  ALERTA  U  reflected  1n  tHe  preceding  discussion. 
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Nicole,  a  Spanish-preferring  bilingual,  child,  and 
her  Engl  1sh-prtf erring  classmate  Ernie  are  constructing 
an  elaborate  high-rise  bu1W1ng  with  2x4  blocks  1n 
the  block  area.  Toy  cars  ere 'In  an  Imaginary  ground- 
floor  parking  garage.  Light  and  dark  colored  wooden 
figures  of  people  stand  and  He  on  three  upper  floors. 
The  teacher  who  serves  as  the  English  language  model 
enters  the  block  area  to  observe.  Ernie  asks  Nicole, 
"Is  that  the  parking  garage?"  Nicole  tells  Mm.  "No. 
that's  the  room  for  them  to  sleep  1n."  She  then 
Identifies  the  standing  figures.  "You  know  what?. 
They're  having  a  meeting."  When  the  teacher  asks  what 
kind  of  meeting.  Nicole  gives  the  location,  saying-  It  s 
in  "Far  Rockaway""  (the  nearest  beach).   Ernie  explains 
that  the  j*ople  are  having  a  meeting  because  there  was 
a  fire  1n  the  building.  The  teacher. asks  what  the 
people  will  do.  Nicole  responds,  "Put  water."  When 
the  teacher  asks  what  they  would  do  about^a  fire  at 
the  Head  Start  center,  Nicole  repeats  the  same  answer, 
"Put  water."  The  teacher  explains  tha*  first  they 
would  ell  walk  outside.'  Nicole  nods  and  adds,  And 
all  of  dem  come,  jll  the  fire  engines."  She  begins 
to  move  some  figures  ,and  tells  Ernie.  "Come  on.  The 
,  peoples  have  to  go  to  the  meeting."  She  explains 
'  again  to  the  teacher,  "It -was  fire  1n  the  building, 
b,ut  we  fixed  It." 


This  sequencers  typical  of  the  way  the  model  worked  during  In- 
dependent play  activities,  which  became  quite  extended  aj  ALERTA  II 
bythe  end  of  the  year.   Here  the  children  were  JZ*Maek 
«an1pulat1on  of  differently  sized  arVd  shaped  materials  In  the  block 
area,  1n  accordance  wlt-i  the  modeVs  goals  for  psychomotor  develop- 
ment! The  children  used  the  multiethnic  figures,  appropriate  to 
the  multicultural  make-up  of  the  children.  Jhe  predominant  teaching 
strategy  employed  at  ALERTA  II  was  one-to-one  work  1n  an  Informal 
small  group  rather  than  planned  adult-directed  groupings..  The 
teacher  tried  to  reinforce  the  link  between  school  and  community 
by  relating  the  child's  experience  at  school  to  her  symbolic  creation. 
She  did  not,  however,  utilize  the  child-created  station  to  revlew 
concepts  with  the  two  children.  -As-  called,  for  by  ttywl.  t he 
vaSlvlty  provided  the  opportunity  for  children  of  different  language 
preferences  to  Interact  Informally.   ATI  sp^'h,  however,  occurred^ 
In  English;  even  the  Spantsh-pref erring  child  addressed  the  teacher 
1o  English.  As  the  English  language  model,  the  teacher  responded 
appropriately  1n/that  language.   In.ways  such  as  this,  an  Imbalance 
of  Spanish- and  fctgllsh  usage  occurred  naturally. 
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Owing  to  the  Inability  of  the  two  New  York  sites  to  Identify 
sufficient  numbers  of  Carlson  children,  on  ) [J^^StlS  lu- 
could  be-used  1n  the  analyses  of  the  ALERTA  s,1teS.   k*crtptive  sta- 
finicrused  to  investigate  the  t^s  for  Span  sh-preferHng 
children  with  different  English  entry-level  .abilities  showed  results 
similar  to  those  found  for  other  models;  that  1s,  the  greatest  mean  , 
gilni  SeS  made  by  those  children  with  Uttle  orno  •"try-level 
abilities  when  contrasted  with  comparison  children,  to  the  observe 
tlonal  data  show,  the  bilingual  nature  of  the  classroom  allowed  such 
children  access  to  classroom  learning  situations  In  English. 

In  classroom  observations,  both  groups  exhibited^  expanding 
grammatical  re^rtolre  In  Enflish    The  SPfnlsh-preferrlg  groups  also 
showed  a  pattern  of  expanded*^  stc  performance  1n  their  Pre- 
ferred language.  The  progrel^f  English-preferring  children  1n  t 
Spanish  K?Sr.  dultol1m1ted  practice  In  their  second  language, 
was  Imltedto  memorizing  Isolated  lexical  Items,  songs,  and  numbers, 
which  wastfnlmalTy  reflected  1n  qualitative  and  quantitative  child 
measures.    '  -  . 

Bilingual  education  was  generally  considered  favorably  by 
coraminUy  Residents  and  parents  at  both  ALERTA  sites.  However, 
given  JK  status  of  English  as  the  notional  language  and  Us  associa- 
tion with  higher-paying  employment,  some  faints.  *thEng  l$5"al1li 
speaking  and  Spanish-speaking,  expressed  the  desire  for  only  Engiisn 
Instruction  1n  the  Classroom. 

Teachers,  llke'parents,  were  found  to  be  supportive of 
ALERTA1  s  goals.  Tjachers  favored  parental ^lvement  and  e^ssed  . 
confldenceln  the  Information  parents  provided  to  them.  Instructors 
also  viewed  teaching  children  about  Hispanic  Hfe,  dress,  songs, 
an?dance$  as  Important  and  favored  their  Incorporation  Into  the 
curriculum. 

■ 

Both  sites  were  relatively  successful  JnJ^if^1^ !^_,t10h 
ALERTA  model,  especially  1n  the  areas  of  scheduling  and  organization, 
^«7t&l5r«<  instructional  materials    The  •joerlence  of  the 
Jvaluatlorf  suggests  that  1t  1s  possible  to  Implement  the  ALERTA program 
In  half-day  sessions  as  was  done  at  both  sites.   Double  sessions. 
hSwever.  Inhibited  planning  time  and  the  Individually  based  observa- 
tions called  for  by  the  model,  and  at  times  led  to  teacher  and 
student  fatigue  late  1n  the  year. 

Overall  Implementation  generally  Improved  as  a  function  of  ' 
training  In  ^model.  This  was  especially  true  where  training  was 
99tta  «V  duration.   As  the  ALERTA  II ^per  ance  m„ led. 
failure  to  provide  such  training  and  advice  can  lead  to  a  Ration 
where  the  staff  1s  unclear  about  various  aspects  of  the  model ,  particu- 
larly the  relation  of  their  own  ideas  to  model  objectives. 
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The  maintenance  of  separate  language  models  called  for  by 
the  model  appears  to  be  the  most  difficult  aspect  of  the  curriculum 
to  implement.  At  both  sites  there  was  a  predominance  of  the  majority 
language  (1n  this  case  English)  being  spoken  even  by  teachin  whose 
first  language  was  Spanish.  English  generally  predominated  1n  all 
formal  group  activities,  even  those  designated  by  the  model  to  be 
conducted  1n  Spanish,  whereas  Informal  child-adult  Interactions 
were  usually  carried  out  1n  the  preferred  language  of  the  monolingual 
children  and  1n  English  with  b1  Unguals.  This  explains  the  finding 
of  better  performance  on  the  English  measures  for  the  ALERTA  children. 

The  location  of  both  sites  within  churches,  which  allowed  for 
space  within  the  building  but  outside  the  classroom  for  such 
features  as  a  large-muscle  area,  kitchen  fadlltes,  a  parents'  room, 
and  a  teachers'  room,  may  not  be  readily  available  1n  many  urban 
Head„Start  settings.    Involving  parents,  furnishing  an  environment 
for  teachers  to  plan,  and  adjusting  for  Inclement  weather  may  prove 
difficult  1n  other  settings. 
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*The  four  Spanlsh-preferrfhg  control  children  at  Site  I  exhibited 
Increased  posttest  scores  on  three  of  the  four  English  measures  an 
four  of  seven  Spanish  measures.  The  two  Spanish-preferring  children 
showed  Increases  on  one  of  the  four  English  measures  and  five  of 
seven  Spanish  measures  (see  Appendix  C).  ^ 

?The  four  English-preferring  children  at  S1jte  I  Increased  their 
posttest  scores  on  four  of  the  seven  English  measure  and  all  four 
Spanish  measures  (see  Appendix  C). 

hhe  extensive  use  of  English  by  Judith  1n  the  classroom  combined 
with  the  talkativeness  of  one  English-preferring  girl  — 
Elizabeth—  1s  a  prime  factor,  1n  the  unexpectedly  low  correlation 
between  classroom  observations  and- test  results  1n  EMU)  (see  Appen- 
dix X).  Their  rankings"  of  first  and  second,  respectively,  1n  the 
classroom  observations  were  not  reflected  1n  their  fairly  low 
performance,  ninth  and  eighth,  respectively,  on  the  tests  In. this 
area,  suggesting  that  the  test  situation  for  these  two  children 
may  have  been  an  Inhibiting  factor.- 

4H1gh  correlations  between  test  results  and  classroom,  observations  / 
on  the  measures  of  English  and  Spanish  concept  development  suggest 
the  similarity  of  concept  slrtlls  being  tapped  In  the  two. contexts. 
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j        UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  SANTA  CRUZ:    NUEVAS  FRONTERAS 

The  Nuevas  Fronteras  curriculum  model  was  developed  at  the 
University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz.  'This  model  1s  based  on  the 
assumption  that  children  from  different  cultures  develop  different 
learning- stylfes  as  a  function  of  their  varied  cultural  experiences. 
*The  principal  objective  of  the  model  1s  to  help  preschool  children 
'develop  learning  styles  that  are  compatible  with  learning  1n  more 
than  one  cultural  or  linguistic  setting.   To  aid  children  1n  becoming 
bilingual0,  concurrent  use  of  both  languages  1s  employed  Jn  the  class- 
room.  However,  experiences  oj^ concepts  are  first  Introduced  and 
discussed  1n  the  child's  primary  language.   Children  receive  ' 
structured  experiences  fn  the  second^ anguage  through  dally  English  as 
a  second  language  end  Spanish  as  a  second  language  small  group  ««]on*- 
Informal  secondianguage  experiences  occur  through  situations  1n  which  ^ 
$pan1sh-j>referr1n<M:h1ldren  Interact  with  their  English-preferring  .« 
peers.  -Basic  prellteracy  .sktlls  are  developed  1n  conjunction  with 
language  and  concept  learning  through  number,  letter,  and  name 
recognition,  looking  at  bocfcs,  and  writing  practice. 

The  results  of  the  evaluation  of  the  Nuevas  Fronteras  model 
are  the  subject  of  this  chapter.   The  findings  of  the  study  are  pre- 
sented 1n  three  sections.   In  the  first  section,  the  Impact  of  the 
model  on  children,  parents,  and  teachers;  1s  jtscussed.   The  second 
section  describes  the  Implementation  findings^  The  third  section 
1s  an  Integration  of  the  Impact  and  Implementation  findings. 

A.     Impact  of  the  Model 

This  section  discusses  the  children's  test  performance  and  ob- 
served behavlorsSrithln  the  classroom  and  the  attltudlnal  changes  of 
parents  and  teachers. over  the  course  of  the  evaluation  year.  Each 
of  the  outcome  subsections  1s  Introduced  by  a  short  discussion  of 
•  the  basic  characteristics  of  the  sample.   This  ts  followed  by  an 
extensive  explanation  of  the  results. 

1.     Child  Outcomes 

a.   Child  Sample  % 

The  Nuevas  Fronteras  evaluation  sample  was  drawn  from  Rio 
ferande  City,  Texas  (Site  I),  and  Corona,  California  (Site  II).  The 
Site  I  sample  consisted  of  32  experimental  children  and  a  regular 
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Head  Start  comparison  group  of  35  children.   Site  II  had  32  experi- 
mental and  36  regular  Head  Start  cofcpari son,  children*. 

At  Site  I,  the  ch1  Wren  were  primarily  Spaniah  preferring  -  • 
{31  of  32  experimental  children  and  34  of  35  comparison  children). 
At  Site  II,  22  of  32  experimental  children  and  20  out  of  36  cpmpVison 
children  preferred;  English.   All  children  at.  Site  Lwere  of  Hispanic 
background.   At  Site. II,  nine  of  the  experimental  children  and  eight 
of  the  comparison  children  were  non«^J1span1c.   At  Site  I,  19  of  the  ; 
experimental  and  lfrof  the  35  comparison  children  were  females.  At 
^1te"II,  17  of  the  32  experimental jind  19  of  the  36  comparison 
children  were  males.  .  ' 


b.  Test  Results 


7 


* 


£\)   Spanish-preferring  Children.  .At  \he  beginn1f»g  and  end  of 
the  Head  Start  year,  the  children  were  administered  a  series  of  stan- 
dardized tests  to  assess  their  linguistic*  cognitive,  and  perceptoal  ^ 
motor  deyelopment.   In  addition,"  the.  children's  sffcioemotlonal 
behavior  during  testing  was  assessed" by  a  tester's  ratjng  form,  Cerl 
size  was  sufficient  to  allow  a  comparison  of  Spah1sb^»rr1ng ^uevasv 
Ffontefas  chtljren  to  comparison  children  across  thejjBpfites.  The 
-  analyses,  prefented  1n  Table  61,  reveled  a -single  (STgWlcanjt  differ- 
.  ence* favoring  the  experimental  children  on  the  corfetnfct  of  Concept 

Development  in  Spanish.   When  analyses  were  conducted  at  the  level  of 
'•*  the  individual  sites, 'results  showed  that  at-S1te^I  the. experimental 
*  Children  significantly  outperformed  the  compar4son  children  on  the 
4,  i--1sure  of  Spanish  Language  Acquisition  and  were*  favored  over  the 
barlson  group  at  the  .1  lever  of  significance  on  the  measure  of 
...jlish  ttfmprehenslon.   No  Significant  differences  favoring, either 
.the  Spanish-preferring  experimental  or  comparison  groups  '<fere  found 
at  Site  II.  ^  r.  <  - 

»  *    a     **  ^^^^  a 

At  Site "I,  Spanish-preferring  experimental  children"  who  had"  • 
limited  or  no  English  abilities  when  they  entered  Head  Start  were 
contrasted  with  a.  similar  sample* of  comparison  children.   As  shown  in 
Table  62,  significant  differences  favored -the" experimental  children 
on  measures  of  Spanish  acquisition  and  English  comprehension^  A  lack 
of  variance  in  the  comparison  group  precluded  analyzing  the  stores  on 
English .acquisition  through  the  use  of  analysis  of  variance  or  co- 
variance.   Contingency  tables,  however  .Revealed  significant  change 
favoring  the  experimental  children  on  this  measure.    Fifteen  (15)  of 
28  experimental  children  had  posttest  scores  of  greater  than  zero  with 
a  mean  of  1.33  on  this  measure.   By  comparison  only  five  (5)  of  31 
comparison  children  ftad  scores  greater  than  zero  (x  *  .63).-  Although 
'.  the  children  at  R1o  Grande^City  were  observed  to  use  mostly  Spanish 
throughout  the  year,  the  multiple  language  input  provided  by  the 
M+ingual  bicultural  curriculum  to  child/en  who  entered  the  program 
with  some  understanding  of  English  is  reflected  1n  these  cWldren-'s 
significantly  better  R^formance.  in  English  comprehension.  Likewise, 
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Table  61.--  Nuevas  Frontera*  Model-level  ANCOVA  and  ANOVA  results  far 
Spanish-preferring  clOdren.    Experimental  and  comparison  Head  Start 
children  at  both  sites  were  compared  on  sMx  constructs  controlling 
•for  the  effect  of  site.1  ^  • 
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Table  g£   Nuevas  Fronteras  Site  I  comparison  of  Spafish-preferr  ng^children 
grouped  by  English  entry. level  ability.   Experimental ^nd  comparison  Head 
Start  children  were  compared  on  selected  constructs. 
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the  consistent  practice  the  largely  Spanish  monolingual  children  al 
So  35*  Clty'were  observed  to  receive  in  ^second  language 
can  be  related  to  the  significant  number  of  such  children  who  were 
ffi.  to TSSSStritt  sane  linguistic  competence  in  English  at  posttest. 
Surprisingly,  the  extensive  practice  that  these  children  were  ob- 
served to  receive  with  concepts,  was  not  reflected  on  the  outcome 
««ure~  This  may  be.a^sElt  of  the  fact  that  pre  iteracy  and  pre- 
math  skills  stressed  by  th^model  were  not  directly  related,  to  Jhose 
Svelopiental  ablUtiei  tappeUby  the  tests    Such  an  Interpretation 
if  Supported  by  the  low  rank  ojder  correlations  (Appen*xW found 
between  children's  posttest  scores  and  their  observed  behavior  . 
related  to  this  construct.,^ 

(2)   Engl ish-pref erring  Children.   Due  to  the  limited  nunber  of 
Engli  h-P4f1rr  ng%ni.qren\t  bite  1,  statistical  comparisons  for 
Engl  sh-preferr1n£  children  were  limited  to  Site  II.   As  can  be  seen 
Enllish-preferHng,  experimental  children  at  this  site 
outperformed  the  comparison  group  on.  the  measure  of  Ejjlish  Con^-  * 
tension.   No  significant  differences  were  found  fa^r^a^Jec2K^sson 
children.   This  suggests  that  not  only  were  there  no  negative  effects 
in  terms  of  first  language  development  for  English-preferring  ch Udren 
who  participated  in  the  bilingual  bicultural  model  but  that the  empha- 
sis alven  to  recitation  and  recall  by  the  Nuevas  Fronteras  model 
contoibutoc  to  development  of  c^preUion  abilities  beyonc those 
developed  in  a  Head  Stort  program  without  such  a  model.   Hith  the 
exception  of  Spanish  Comprehension,  posttest  scores  for  both  groups 
of  children  on  the  Spanish  measures  remained  at  or  near  zero. 

■   c.   Classronm  Observations 

The  subset  of  12  experimental  Children  at  Nuevas  Fronteras  I, 
which  was  the  object  of  focused  ethnographic  observations  at  three 
times  during  the  course  of  the  preschool  year,  was  composed  of  nine 
SpSS  s^referring  children  and'three  English-preferring  youngsters 
The  three  cognitive  styles  recognized  by  the  model  -  field  sensitive, 
mi?lS3e^dent,  .rebalanced  --were  equally  ^"^^0Jhe 
seven  male  and  five  female  subsample  children.    Frequency  eounts  or 
tteir  classroom  behavior  in  the  areas  of  language  usage,  concept  de- 
velopment, and  socioemotional  functioning  provide  a^qualitative  base 
against  which  to  view  test  results. 

(IV   Language  Usage.    Figured  depicts  the  overall  classroom 
language  usage  patterns  for  subsample  children  dur  ng  each  of  the 
three  observation  periods.   Throughout  the  year  all  children  received 
extensive  practiced  Spanish.   There  was,  however,  a  consistent  trend 
Swlrd  dlcrefcsed  use  of  Spanish  in  the  classroom  for  both  Spanisfi- 
nJSerrinllhlldren  (9W  to  77%  Spanish  interactions)  and  the  r  English- 
prlftSnl  p^rHSli  to  65X  Stfnish  interactions  .   Children's  Ullage 


Table  63.   Nuevas  Fronteras  Site  II  ANCOVAand  ANOVA  results  for 
English-preferring  children.  Experimental  and  comparison, Head 
Start  children  were  compared,  on  six  constructs,  * 
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Flgure  8,  Classroom  observations  of  child  language  use 
were  obtained  for  a  .subsauple  of  Spanish-preferring  and 
English-preferring  children  during  Fall,  Winter,  and 
Spring.  The  figure  below  shows  the  proportion  of  Spanish 
and  English  In  Nuevas  fronteras  subsaqple  children's  * 
language  use  over  tine. 
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usage  patterns  reflected  here  correspond  to  findings  presented  1n  the 
Implementation  section  which  show  that  $he  language  environment  of  the 
Nuevas  fronteras  classroom -and  community  of  R1o  Grande  City  was 
primarily  Spanish.* 

An  analysis  of  the  experiences  of  Individual  children,  presented 
1n  Table  64,  reveals  that^ll  of  the  Spanish-preferring  chOdren  In- 
creased their  proportion  of^Cngllstf  usage  over  the  year.  ^There  were, 
however,  considerable  differences  ranging  from  31%  to  lXJn  the  amount 
of  Increase. 

The  general  case  at  Nuevas  Fronteras  I  was  represented^  the 
seven  children  —  Linda,  Arturo,  Ray,  Juan,  Odon,  Melda,  and  Evelyn  — 
Mho  did  not  begin  to  Interact  1n  English  to  any  significant  degree 
(11  to  25X)  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year.   The  two  remaining 
Spanish-preferring  subsample  children  —  Bonlta  and  Miguel  --  varied 
from  tiwte  general  pattern  1n  contrasting  ways.  Bonlta  was  the  only 
child  of  the  group  who  was  observed  to  Interact  a  significant  amount 
of  time  (29*)  1n  English  by  the  second  observation  period.  She  also 
showed  the  greatest  Increase  1n* English  use  (31%)  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  preschool  year.   At  the  other  extreme  was  Miguel,  tmo 
throughout  the  year  Interacted  almost  totally  1n  his  preferred  language. 

The  pattern  of  variability  1n  children's  classroom  language  • 
use  appeared  to  be  related  to  the  level  of  linguistic  development  at 
which  the  children  entered  school  and  to  the  frequency  of  Individual 
Input  directed  to  the  children  at  an  early  stage.   Bonlta  was  the  only 
Spanish-preferring  child  to  begin  the  preschool  year  with  pretest 
scores  Indicating  productive  abilities  1n  English.   The  eight  remaining 
Spanish-preferring  children  were  unable  to  meet  the  minimum  criterion  • 
;for  scoring  on  the  6ngl1sh  acquisition  measure.'  All,  however,  re-  - 
celved  a  score  1n  engllsh  comprehension  on  the  pretest,  Indicating  some 
receptive  ability  1n  that  language.   Given  the  lack  of  English- 
preferring  children  1n  the  Site  I  classrooms,  the  amount  of  direct 
English  1»put. received  by  the  children  was  mainly  dependent  on  the 
teachers.   As  evident  from  Table  65,  only  three  of  the  Spanish- 
preferring  subsample  children  were  addressed  1n  English  with  any 
frequency -by  the  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.   It  was  these 
same  children  —  Bonlta,  Linda,  and  Arturo-  —  who  underwent  the 
greatest  change  1n  classroom  language  use  patterns  over  the  course  of 
the  year.   Most  other  subsample  children  begarr  receiving  Input  addressed 
directly  to  them  by  teachers  or  peers  1n  English  only  at  the  second  ob- 
servation period.   Miguel,  one  of  two  children  for  wjiom  this  was  not  the 
case,  was  rarely  addressed  1n  English  by  his  peei^throfiohout  the  entire 
year  and  had  the  lowest  percentage  of  English  addressed~to  hlnT  by  the 
teachers  (16%)  at  the  last  observation  period.   He  also  had  a  somewhat  . 
Irregular  attendance  pattern  and  tended  to  Interact  more  frequently  with 
adults  than  with  his  peers  1n  the  classroom. 

Examination  of  language  Interaction  data  shows  that  the  Increase 
1n  English  language  use  was  primarily  1n  the  form  of  Incomplete 
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Table  65.  Proportion  of  observed  Spanish  and  English  1ni 

directed  to  Individual  subsample  children  by  t*chers  ^ 
and  peers  over  three  points  1n^£liDe^Nuevas  Frcftteras. 
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utterances  (see  Appendix  P).   This  probably  indicates  the  effect  of  the 
children's  expanded  lexical  repertoire  in  their  second  language.  In 
SdditiS.  anincrease  in  language  mixing  by  seven  of  the  nine  subsample 
children  supports  the  idea  that  the  children  were  using  isolated  oan 
words  in  English  in  their  basically  Spanish  sentences-, ,  Almost  half  of 
Se  children  increased  their  practice  with  plural  nouns  in  English  also. 
Remaining  gains,  however,  were  made  mainly  by  one  or  two  children. 
SiSlarly\91nd1cations  that  the  children  were  acqui ring  .^o^compe- 
tence  in  their  second  language  were  limited  to  two  children  who  wereM>n 
So  occasions  observed  using  English  to  give  verbal  instructions. 

The  Spanish-preferring  children's  progress  in  Spanish,  however, 
was  more  generalized.   Over  the  course  of  the  year,  all  subsample 
children  exhibited  use  of  a  greater  variety  of  grainjatica  structures 
such  that  by  the  third  observation  period,  most  of  the  children  had 
increased  their  verbal  output  in  the  majority  of  observational  cate- 
gories in  the  area  of  linguistic  competence.   These  deluded  more 
extensive  use  of  the  negative  and  interrogative  forms,  the  present,  , 
past,  and  future  tenses,  and  complete  sentences. 

Data  in  the  area  of  functional  competence,  presented  in 
Appendix  0.  show  that  generally  the  children  did  not  receive  extensive 
Sice  in  this  area.   The  category  in  which  most  children  expanded 
Sheir  practice  was  in  giving  verbal  instructions;  only  a  ^  AlWrtn 
diversified  their  experience  to  Include  descriptions  of  themselves  or 
others. 

Observational  data. for  the  three  Engl ish-pref erring  subsample 
children  indicated  that  each  of  the  children  had  acquired  a  substantial 
amount  of  Spanish  prior  to  entering  preschool  (see  Table  64).   The  . 
functional  Competence  of  Janet,  for  example,  was  attested  to  bj  her  use 
of  Spanish  for  both  descriptions  and  directives  at  the  first  ob>erva- 
tion  period  (see  Appendix  P).  .  * 

Over  the  course  of 'the  year,  the  direct  input  provided  by         -  . 
teachers  to  each  of  the  Engl ish-pref erring  subsamp  e  children  was  rela- 
tively uniform  (approximately  equal  totals  of  Spanish  and Eng Ish). 
The  direct  language  input  provided  to  them  by  peers  was  largely  1n  # 
Spanish  and  appeared  to  be  crucial  in  determining  language  use. 
Operational  data  in  Table  65 show  that  Toony  was  the  only  one  of 
the  ttree  Engl ish -preferring  subsample  children  who  had  almost  totally 
Spanish  input  directed  to  him  by  fffs  peers.   Alberto,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  only  one  of  the  group  who  had  another  English-  (non- 
subsample)  preferring  peer  in  his  c  ass room.   The  effect  of  a  growing 
friendship  with  his  English-preferring  classmate  is  evident  in  the 
fact  that  by  the  third  observation  period  73%  of  the  peer  input 
directed  to  him  was  in  English. 

An  examination  of  the  types  of  language  interactions  engaged  in 
by  individual  children  (Appendix  P)  suggests  that  except  for  Janet,  who 
exhibited  diversified  grammatical,  and  functional  abilities  in  her  second 
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language  at. the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  English-preferring  group 
by  the'end  of  the  year  was  receiving  more  varied  and  frequent  prac- 
tice with  the  negative  and. Interrogative  forms  and  present  tense  in 
Spanish.    In  their  preferred  language,  the  English-preferring  children 
exhibited  a  similar  pattern.   Two  of  three  children  expanded  practice 
with- a  variety  of  grammatical  forms  —  including  plural  nouns,  the  in- 
terrogative form,  and  the  past  tense.   The  increase  of  two  of  the  three 
children  1n  practice  with  incomplete  sentences  corresponded  to  the 
trend  with  Spanish-preferring  children.    It  was,  probably  a  result  of 
more  frequent  qufftions  in-  English  by  the  teachers  in  the  drills  on 
number  and  letter  or  word  recognitipn  suggested  by  the  model,  to  • 
which  the  children  appropriately  responded  with  single  words  and 
phrases.>  Few  Instances  of  practice  with  functional  competence  in  their 
preferred  language  were  observed  for  these  children  eft  any  time  during 
the  preschool  year. 

I      Although  observations  for  individual  children  were  limited, 
children's  practice  1n  the  area  of  reo#H/comprehen$ion,  depicted  in 
Appendix  Q,  corresponded  to  the  general  language  usage  patterns  of 
the  classroom.    For  both  the  Spanish-  and  English-preferring  groups,  i 
the  majority  of  children  increased  their  practice  in  Spanish  rather 
than  In  English.    Recall  and  comprehension  practice  was  largely  limited 
to  the  areas  of  recalling  outstanding  events  frenj  a  story  and  providing 
details  about  the  classroom.    A  third  frequent  recall  task  undertaken 
by  both  groups  was  recitation  of  rhymes  and  singing  of  songs,  a  prac- 
tice emphasized  by  the  model.  Respite  the  SpanisK-pref erring 
children's  Increase  1n  the  general  use  of  English,  discussed  earlier, 
when  the  children"  were  required  to  employ  the  complete  syntax  re- 
quired by  such  processes  as -relating  the  Sequence  of  events,  they 
would  resort  to  their  preferred  language.  There  was,  hdwever,  some 
Indication  of  the  improved  English  comprehension  of  four  of  the  nine  - 
Spanish-prefe-r1ng  children  1n  the  decrease  in  fncorrect  responses  in  m 
terms  of  content  1n  that  language  which  occurred  from  the  second  to* 
the  third  observation  period. ^ 

'  Verbal  interaction  of  both  groups  of  children  was  most  frequent 
during  the  two" morning  small1  group  activities  aimed  at  specific 
curricular  objectives.   Lunch  period,  too,  provided  a  context  in  which 
the  children  tended  to  converse  in  Spanish  with  their  peers.  A*review 
of  aiample  of  interactions  for  two  Spanisti-pref erring  children  who 
developed  distinct  patterns  of  language  usage  illustrates  the  ex- 
pediences of  children  of  this  language  preference. 

Arturo  was  typical  of  most  Spanish-preferring  children  at  ' 
Nuevas  Fronteras .  tie  adapted  fairly  quickly  to  the  classroom  environ- 
ment and  usually  participated  irt  most  activities.    In  independent  y 
groups  he  showed  his  sociability  by  frequently  conversing  vjith  his 
companions.    At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Arturo performed  like  most  of 
his  Spanish-preferring  peers  on  the  standardized  tests.    He  exhibited 
no  productive  ability  in  his  second  language,  and  scored  minimally 
1n  English  comprehension  and  concept  development. 
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The  conversation  below  was  taken  frog)  a  small  .group  session 
hlntnnina  of  the  year.  -Arturo,  together  with  five . Spanish-preferring 
peersttas  seated table  in  the  art, area  cutting  out  pictures 
from  catalogues. 


Sara 


Bonita: 

Ray  : 
Bonita: 
Arturo: 


Ray 


(Finding  a  suitable  picture  in  the. 
.catalogue,) 
La  voy  a  cortar. 

(Holding  a  picture  of  a  car.) 
Mira  este  car.  /\ 
Un  car-mfot  ^  \ 

.  Y  tiPno  vas  a  cortar. 

(Following  up  on  the  topic  of  cars, 

and  addresstng  Robert.)  " 
Tu  papS  comprS  utf  carro  v1ejo» 
m\  papi  ?  w 


Spontaneous  conversation  happened  frequently  duri ng  small  group 
sessions  such  as  this.  The  children  spoke  totally  in  Spanish  except 
for  use  of  the  word  "car,"  which  was  introduced  by  Bonita  th child 
who  demonstrated  the  most  productive  ability  in  English.  Artu,r0> 
howe^!  unlike  Ray,  did  not  incorporate  the  English  usage  and  spoke 
totally  in  Spanish  which  included  correct  use  of  past  tense. 

Bv  the  end  of  the  year  Arturo  was  using  more  English,  but  _ 
mainlv  in  the  form  of  isolated  lexical  items.  'This  was  exemplified  in 
the  fol  Swing  language  samplfvJhich  was  taken  from  a  large  group  St ory 
telling  session.    The  teacher  was  using  the  story  about  a  Mother  s 
uay  vilit  al  English  vocabulary  review  and  comprehension  practice. 


Tencher:      (Models  the  names  of  the  characters 

in  the  story.) 
Arturo  :    .  (Repeating.) 
Mrs.  Rivas. 
Joaiia's  grandmother. 
(Fidgets  for  a  while  without 
repeating  and  then  continues.)  '. 
(Hos)pital.  '  \ 

Teacher:    "  (Asks  a  question  about  when  the 

visit  occurs  and  calls  on  Arturo . ; 
Arturo  :    In  the- morning.    In  the  morning. 
Teacher:       (Asks  the  group  a  question  about 
what  the  children  in  the  story  ^ 
gave  to  their  mothers.) 
Arturo ":      (With  hands  in  his  mouth.) 

Cards.  .    *  ' 

Teacher:    Quitate  las  manos  de  la  boca  .  .  ' 

(•Aifd  continue*  to  explain  in  -\ 
Spanish  why  children  should  ftot 
.  put  their  hands  in  their  mouths.  - 
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Arturo  :      (Folds  his  hands  In  front  of  Mm 
*  and  then  returns  his  attention 

to  the  continuing  lesson.) 
Bus.   School  bus. 
Teacher:      (Asks  who  rides  the  bus  to  raise 
their  hands.)  *  \ 

Arturo  :      (Raises  his  hand.)  " 
Teacher:    .  .  .  a|id  Arturo  rides- the  bus. 


,  -Here  the  teacher  was  using  questions,  to  help  the  children  re- 
call the  events  and  characters  of  a  story,  1n -their,  second  language. 

*  £he  also  tried  to  relate  the  children's  experience  to  the*story.  To  . 
.discipline  and.  give  an  explanation  of  health  habits,  however,  the 
teacher  addressed  Arturo  1n  Spanish.  -Arturo  responded  appropriately, 

» vindicating  his  comprehension  of  the^  story  and  the  question.  His 
'  Tfttwe*s,  however,  were  Tlmlted/to  single  words -or  short  phrases. 

On  the  satfie'  day,  1n  lunchroom  conversation  with  his  peers, 
^Arturo  engaged  totally  1n  Spanish  conversation,  as  he  had  dene-at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1n  small -group  activities^ 

,  ^  '  '  w 

-Arturo:     ;  (After  talking  1n  Spanish  to  "the 

Span1s*h-pref erring-  girl  next  to     "    *.  ^ 
-  '      him,  he  sips  milk  from  the  carton"     .  •*  ■  W 
.    '      whlchj  leaves  a  moustache  of  milk  ' 
on  his  face.   He  asks* a  Spanish-  «;-, 
,v    preferring  peer:)  - 
m''  iXengo  blgote? 
r      (looking  around  at  the.  other 

.tables  arfd  then^contlnulng  to     0  r 
».   eat  ,"  he  asks  .of  the  girl  next 
.to.  him  who  hasn't1  finished 
eating  h'er  meat:)  •  * 

£Tu  quleres  came?  .  .  ^.no-le^gusta  * 
.  *   .  la  came?    •  .     \  , 

Arturo's  continued  Spanish  language  preference  ts  evident  here. 
Iff  spontaneous  conversation-,  Arturo  spoke  Spanish,  1ru which  he  tsed 
complete* sentences  to  effectively  request  Information  from  Ms  compan- 
ions.  H1$3frnguage*developmertt  was 'also  Reflected  ,1n  his  .test  results 
where  he  imojcpved  more  dramatically  in  Spanish  language  measures.    In  - 
-"English,  he^qtinuea*  to  show  little  or  no  productive  abiljty  on  the 

•  lartgi|age  "acquis1«t1on  measure, although  he  made  major,  gains  In  English 
comprehension  and  concept  development.^- 


•  Bonita,  an  aWactlve  girl,  with  stunning,  large  dark 'eyes,  con- 
trived with  Arturmid^nesrSpanish-pr^eferrlng  children  at  Rio  Grande. 
Although  she  was-oneof  the  younger  children  1n  her*cTass,  the  teachers 
considered  he*  to  be  one  of  the  brighter  children.    She  was  attentive. 1 
all  classroom  activities  arid  often  Spontaneously- answered  questions  out 
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of  turn  1n  her  eagerness  to  participate.  Althoii^he  was  Spanlsh- 
preferr.1ng»  her  mother  and  older  siblings  spoke*  tlTher  In  English  at 
tidies,  which  perhaps  explains  fn  j>art  why  she  entered  the  program  with, 
some  productfv*«Jb1l1ty  in^her  second  language  as  measured  1n  the  pre- 
test/ She  alsoTSdift  Engl1sh^referr1ng/boyfr1end''  1n  her  cl^ss,  the 
pronunciation  ,^  whose  name  holier  classmates  she  periodically  corrected 

S1nce\bjHferwhelming"major1ty  of  her  claSLtes  were  Spanish  • 
preferring  anTtne. general  language  environment  waT  Spanish,  by  the  end 
of  the  year  she  continued  to  speak  her  preferred  language  most  (62*)  of 
the  tinie,^1JnMke11ef  classmates,  however,  she  exhibited  functional  •• 
'  abilities  1n  her  second  language.   For  example,  one  day  while  easing 
chicken  at  mealtime  she  asked  her  "boyfriend"-.   "You  like  crispy. 
Tommy?  Do  you  like  that?"  Although  she, omitted  the  noun  referent  for 
'"crispy"  her  afeanihg  Was  clear.  ,  She  was  able  to  talk  1n  complete  ,„ 
selfitencesNand  jise  yes^no  questions  1n  English^ 

:      .   A  large  group  activity  late  in' the  year  which  involved  the  . 

identification  of  vocabulary  for  colors  and  animals  illustrates  ag£n 
"Tlfier  pattern  of  development:  *  „„  • 

'  Teacher:   What  color  is  the  bat?  ,  * 

Bonita  :   Black  .  .  .  vampiros  .  .  .and  gray 

.  ..  .  acS.  \  '  . 

(PoinEThg  to  her  neck.J  4 
;  Teacher:      (Continues  the  exercise  by  holding  • 
*  up  colored  animal  cards  and  asking:} 
"What  color  .  .  .?"        -       '  , 
*>  -    Bonita:      (Continues- with  her  rapid, 

m  f\  '  2  "      identl fixation:) 

Baby  cow.  Brown  and  white  .  .  . 
Donkey.  '  „  . 

Los  ojos  black.  ..... 

The  corn  es  yellow. 
Boat, 'alligator,  seal,  shark,  rooster 

Teacher:     "(Finely,  the  teachq|  tires  of 

Bonlta's  enthusiasm,  wh1chv tends,  v 
r         ^  intimidate  the  other  children, 
4  '  and  she  complains:). 

*  1  No  m$s,  Bonita.   D1  Uds"  (sic)  tambfen. 

Here  the  teacher  used  a  series*  of  pictorial  alds  and  WH  questions 
to  elicit  short  responses  requiring. knowledge  of.  English  concepts. 
Bonita  exhibited  mastery  of  a  surprising  number  and  Variety  of  English 
A    lexical  items.   Even  though  he#  use  of  the  article  was  variable  (e.g., 
♦  ^ed  bird"  versus  "the  com"),  she  used  correct  word  order,  preceding 
the  noun  with  the  adjectiye.  Although  not  required  by  the  context,  . 
Bonita  spontaneously  used  a  complete  senterice  ("The  corn  es  yellow  ), 
I     mixing  languages  as  she  did  so.   Thus,  by  the  er\d  of  the  year,  the 
child  was  able  t^respond  to  the  varied  and  more-complex  English  forms 
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being  directed  to  her%  the  teachers,  as  Well  as  meet  her  communlca-' 
tive  needs.   This  was  supported  by  her  test  scores  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  which  Indicated  substantial  Increases  1n  her  productive  and  re- 
ceptive abilities  1n  English  but  still  superior  performance  In  her 
preferred  language. 

4    '  61ver\  the  limited  number  of  English-preferring  chlldrerfat  the 
Rio  Grande  site  and  the  general  similarity  of  their  experiences,  an 
example  of  one  English-preferring  child  1s  sufficient  to  characterize  v 
claflroom  Interactions. 

Tommy  was  a  short  boy  with  curjy,  sandy  hair  and  a  medium  build. 
AlthougfTatlfirst  he  eagerly  participated  1n  class  activities,  being 
especially  Attentive  when  the  activity  was  led  by  the  teacher,  toward 
tie  end  of  the  year  tie  became  disinterested  and  apathetic,  at  tiroes 
causing  discipline  problems  1n  claft.   Despite  Tommy's  Spanish  sur-. 
name,  his  preferred  language  was  EWgllsh  and  .he  reportedly  knew  Uttle 
Spanish  wheR  he  returned  to  Texas  from  out  of  state  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year. 

.    When  Tommy  entered  the  classroom  he" exhibited  a  good  receptive 
ability  1n  Sp*fliatrr~H1th  his  peers  he  tended  to  speak  Spanish  as  he 
had  no  English-preferring  classmates  in  his  room.   Given  Ms  growing 
bilingual  ability,  the  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  tended  to 
speak  an  equal  proportion  of  English  and  Spanfsh  with  him,  as  was 
recommended  by  the  model .   In  these  situations  with  teachers,  Tommy  s 
English  language  preference  became  evident.   This  was  seen  in  the 
following  example  of  his  speech  taken  from  a  curriculum  lesson  on  shapes 
early  in  the  year:  .     ..  • 

Teacher:  Esto,  iqufi  es?  .  , 
<  Qtolds  up  a  square.) 

Tommy   :  Square.. 

Teacher:  Muy  Men.  Cuadrado; 

Tommy   :  Cuadrado. 

Here  the  teacher  reinforced  1n 'Spanish  his  correct  answer  1n  * 
English.   She  provided 4i1m  with  a  model  for  the  correct  lexical  item 
in  Spanish,  which  Tommy  subsequently  repeated.   His  tendency  to  en- 
gage  in  repetition  was  exhibited  a  few  minutes  later  1n  conversation  ^ 
with  a  peer.   When*,  upon  finishing  his  lesson  1n  shapes,  he  playfulfy 
took  his  young  classmate's  lipstick,  she  ordered  "Darnel o,  Tommy.1'  - 
Tommy  tried  to  echo  her,  but  produced  only  a  partially  successful  dame- 
16,"  accenting  both  the  first  and  last  syllables  of  the  complex^ommand. 
Although  he  preferred  English  1n  his  speech  with  the  teacher  eaVly  in  , 
the  year,  he  was  observed  communicating  with  his  Spanish-preferring  peers 
1n  Spanish,  and  took  advantage  of  the  input  of  both  adults  and  children  in 
the  classroom  to  practice  his  second  language.  > 

After  seven  months  1n  the  Nuevas  Fronteras  programj  Tommy  was 
.  willing  and  able  to  respond  to  the  teacher's  questions  1n  Spanish,  using 
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much  more  varied  and  advanced  vocabulary,  ays  trend  was  evident  1n 
his  successful,  response  to  the  teacher's  WH^estlons  checking  compre- 
hension of  the  story  Qf  "The  Three  P1gs".  In  Spanish.  4 In  this 
instance,  Tommy  was  observed  to  utter  such  statements  as  "era  de 
ladrillo"  and  ''en  la  chlmenea"  when  recalling  the  material  of  the  house. 
Similarly,  his  Spanish  with, his  peers  manifested  an  Increase  1n  the 
number  of  complete  statements  In  that  language  and  1n  his  ability  to 
effectively  give  directives,  describe  the  classroom  environment,  and  ask 
questions:  •  .   '  .  *  ' 


Tdmmy 


Richard: 
Tommy  -  : 


Richard: 
Tommy  : 


*  (Tommy  1s  at  a  table  with  three  classmates  — 
Richard,  Orlando,- and  Alberto  —  working  with 
paper  and  clay.   He  look*  up  periodically  from 
.Ms  work  to  watch  Alberto  roll  clay.) 

M1ra,  otra.  * 

Oh.,  mf  a.. 

.  .  .  y'tfi  tamblen.jOrlando. 

(Tommy  stands  up  to  watch  Alberto 
.  at  work,. then  returns  to  his  own 

work  and  ask%,Orlando:)  * 
JQu§?  - 

(He  hits  the  hand  of  Alberto,  who  was 

disturbing  his  clay.) 
JQue"  fue7  * 

(Takes  Alberto *s  clay.) 
.  .  .  dale. . 

^Pulls'  apart  one  of  Alberto's  clay  baskets, 
and  teaslngly  announces:) 
A11T  esta*,   EstS  bonlta,  iverdad?  - 

(And  then  to  Richard:)    *  / 
Dame  urto. 

(He  takes  one -of*  Richard's  clay  airplanes 

and  Imitates  the  roar  of  the  engines.) 
M1ra,  m1rar,, Richard.   M1ra.    Yo  no  .  . 

(Takes  apart  arid  reconstructs  the  clay 

airplane.) 
Mlra  el  mfo." 

(Holds  up  clay  airplane.) 


*  While  Tommy's  Spanish  was  Improving  he  maintained  his  recpptlve 
and  productive  abilities  1n  English.   As  opposed  to  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  he  now  tended  to  respond  to  questions  and  directives  of  the 
teacher  1n  the  language  1n  which  he  was  addressed.  -The  following  ex- 
change" was  "observed  during  a  curriculum  lesson  Involving  numbers: 

Tommy   :*    (Writing  numbers:) 

Five  .  .  .  y_  eight  .  .  .  nine  ... 
i  eleven  .  .  .  , 

'     \  M1ra.  . 

(Asking  the  teacher  t*  look  as  he  wrote 
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some  7s.   He  then  looks  at  the  paper  of 
a  classmate  who  is  drawing  apples  and 
Indicates  that  he  wants  to  do  the  same.) 
Teacher:   Finish  this  one  first. 
Tommy   :      (Writes  a  7.) 
)  Teacher:   Hazlos  bonltos. 
»"  -      A  Tommy  ':   AsT,  Mfss?  . 

*   Teacher:      (Explains  to  him  In  English  how  to 
make  8s.) 
Tommy   :   I  know  how  make  1t. 
Teacher:   Make  them  pretty  and  neat. 

Although  trfs  grammar  had  not  Improved  markedly  (as  1s  evident  y 
from  his  omission  of  the  Infinitive  "to"),  he  remained  communicatively 
competent  1n  English .  *  He. was  also  able  to  express  number  concepts  In 
Ms  preferred  language*  although  he  used  Spanish  to  draw  thefteacher  s 
attention  to  his  work.   At  the  end  of  the  year  the  teacher  continued 
to  direct  a  fairly  equal  proportion  of  the  two  languages  to  him. 
Within  the  predominantly  Spanish  language  environment- of  the  classroom, 
however,  his  preferred  language  had  changed  by  the  end  of  the  year  to 
Spanish. 

,  * 

v^   (2)    Concept  Development.    One  of  the  major  concerns  of  the 
Nuevas  Fronteras  model  is  the  development  of  prereadlng  and  premath 
skills"  through  the  Integration  of  language  and  concept  learning.  At 
the  R1o  Grande  site,  as  will  be  discussed  1n  the  section  on  Implementa- 
tion, teachers  consistently  carried  out  activities  oriented  toward 
concept  development.   Group  songs  and  recitation  of  rhymes  Provided  by 
the  model  developers  1n  both  English  .and  Spanish  were  enthusiastically 
engaged  in  by  children  at  the  beginning  of  almost  evety  school  day. 
Prereadlng  activities  such  as  letter  recognition  and  drills  on  con- 
cepts, of  shape,  color,  and  size  were  also  frequent. 

As  can  be  seen  1n  Table  66,  eight  of  the  nine ^n-1s5;P[eItepll!fl 
children  dramatically  increased  their  relative  usrif  English  In  this 
area  4  This  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  Konlanguage-speclflc 
behaviors  and  a  decrease  for  the  majority  of  the  children  in  first 
language  use,  which  had  predominated  in  the  area  of  concept  development 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year. J 

The  experience  orthe  English-preferring  group  differed  somewhat. 
While  two  of  the  three  children,  like  the  Spanish-preferring  groap, 
decreased  their  use  of  Spanish,  this  was  accompanied  for  all  the 
group  by  an  Increase  in  behaviors  whtch  did  not  require  the  use  of 
language.   Thus,  for  the  majority  of  all  childrenj^ythe  end  of  the  - 
year  practice  1h  concepts  was  occurring  primarily  eitTOi;  In  English  or 
the  nonlangoage-specific  area. 
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Tat  It  66,  tolitlvt  fnqmcf  of  observed  practice  witfc  conc^tt 
laoguagt  for  Individual  subsMpIt  chlldrej  ovtr  thret  points  1i  tl«: 
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'  An  examination  of  the  distribution  of  observed  behaviors  by 
categories  within  the  general  area  of  concept  development  *  reveals 
that  visual  discrimination  and  symbol 1c  representation  were  the 
categories  1n  which  all  children  consistently  received  the  roost  prac- 
tice (see  Appendix  Sj\   Extensive  practice  1n  visual  discrimination 
reflected  the  emphasis  on  Identification  of  objects. and  their 
attributes  such  as  size,  shape,  and  color.   By  the  end  of  the  year,  - 
eight  of  the  Spanish-preferring  children  had  Increased  their  use  of 
English  1n  the  area  of  concept  development.   Emphasis  on  symbolic  . 
representation,  a  category  which  usually  demanded  little  or  no 
language  usage,  was  related _ to  the  frequent  Imitation  of  actions  and 
sounds,  drawing  1n  art  activities,  arid  practice  In  writing  names  and 
numbers . 

There  was  a  trend  for  most  children  of  both  language  groups  to  s 
diversify  1n  concept  use..  Nine  of  the  12  subsample  children  expanded 
this  trend.   Generally,  however,  the  Spanish-preferring  children 
tended  $a'd*?ers1fy  more  than*  their  English-preferring  pears.  Three? 
of  them,  for  example  —  Nelda,  Miguel,  and  Odon  —  had  expanded  their 
experience  to  Include  at  least  three  new  areas  (serlatl on/sequencing, 
class1f1cat1on/match1no,  and  utilization  of  objects)  by  the  end  of 
the  school  year.   Two  of  the  three  children  of  the 'English-preferring 
group,  on  the  other~hand,  had -at  least  5W  of  their  practice  1n  concept 
development  1n.  the  nonlanguage-speclflc  category  of  symbolic  representa- 
tion throughout  most  of  the' year.  m 

As  called  for  by  the  model,  the  currlcular  Tessonsj  which  took 
place  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  during  small  group  periods, 
combined  With  routine  classroom  activities,  which  were  exploited  to 
emphasize  specific  areas  of  concept  development,  provided  numerous 

\opportun1.t1es  for  the  .children's  practice  1n  this  area.  „  The  section 
that  follows  recreates  the  experiences  of  two  subsample  children, 
Linda  and  Janet,  from  two  of  the  Site  I  classrooms.   These  typify 

*  the  variety  of  activities  which  fostered  the  children's  concept  » 
learning. 

•  Linda  was  a  quiet  young  girl  with  medium-long  brown  hair  and 
dark  eyes.   Although  she  was  soft-spoken,  she  usually  answered 
questions  asked  by  her  teachers  and  participated  1n  the  frequent 
large  group  singing  and  dancing  activities.   Like  many  of  the  Nuevas 
Frontera's  children  at  Site  I,  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  frequent 
prereadlng  activities  employed  1n.th1s  model  had  fostered  Linda's 
Interest  and  skill  In  writing  her'own  name.  e 

Linda's  progress  1n  her^mastery  of  a  var1ety,of  concepts 
was  typical  of  many  of  the  Spanish -preferring  children  at  this  site* 
Although  pretest  scores  1n  concept  development  showed  her  to.be  some- 
what aBove  the  site  average  1n  English  concept  development,  she 
registered  no  verbal  ability  1n  her  second  language  and  her  understanding 
of  concepts  1n  her  preferred  language  was  superior.   Activities  such  as 
that  recounted  below,  designed  te  prepare  the  children  for  reading,  took 
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place  frequently  at  the  beginning  of  the  year:  j 

Teacher:   Let's  review  your  names  .for  a  while  .  .  . 

:  (Choosing  from  a  stack  of  name  cards  with 
large  letters',  she. holds  up  a  card  with  the 
name  "Sharon.")  ~~ 
Sharon.:  Mfo. 
'  Teacher:   Come  and  get  1t. 
Sharon  :  '.    (Takes  card  from  teacher.) 

iQuien  es  cjlduefto  de  este  nombre? 

Linda    :    Yo.  *N  . 

(Stands  up  and  retrieves  card.) 

Here  the  teacher  was  conducting  an  activity  aimed  at  fostering 
the  children's  understanding  of  a  few.  printed  words  relevant  to  their 
,e*per1ences.    Following  the  model's  recordations  that  concepts  be 
Introduced  1n  the  preferred  language  of  the  child,  she  addressed  the 
question  in  Spanish.   Linda  recognized  her  name,  a  slanguage- 
Specific  behavior  in  the  area  of  symbolic  representation-. .  S^Sr.!^ 
more  advanced  peers  were  even  able  ^.recognize  .names  of  their ^class- 
mates in  addition^©  their1  own,  a  stage  at  which  Linda  had  not  yet 
arrived.  2 

/      By  the  end  of  the  year,  "the  teacher  was  focusing  on  Pleading 
skills  1n  both  first  and  second -languages.   The  following  activity 
was  recorded  in^May: 

•     (The  children  are  sitting  in  a  circle  on 
the  rug,  with  the  teacher  showing  a  set  of 
English  alphabet  cards.    Linda   sits  cross- 
legged,  her  head  propped  on  her  left  hand.) 


Linda  : 
Teacher  : 

Children: 

Teacher  : 
Linda  : 
Teacher  : 

Linda 


A. 


?a"  which 


a  ring 


(In  Spanish,  Identifying  the  letter 
the  teacher  holds  up.) 
Ahora  Tes  voy  a  ensefiar  en  ingles. 
Estos  son  los  sonidos  en  espafiol.. 
(Teacher  shows  "r"  with  a  picture  of 
on  it  and  asks  children  what  it -is.) 
* (In  unison:) 
Anillo.  ' 
What  is  1t'1n  English? 
•  Ring. 

/  Ring.  •  ,    '  . 

v    (And  mentions  rhyme  that  they  have  learned 

earlier.) 

i 

Erre  con  erre  cigarro., 

Erre  con  erre  barril. 

Rapido  ruedan  los>carro$. 

Cargados  de  azOcar  del  ferrocarril. 
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Teacher  :      (Shows  "c"  card.) 

Children:    Car.  -1 

While  the  teacher  continued  to  use  the  preferred  lflfcage  of 
the  children,  she  drilled  English  symbols  for  the  letters,  which  the 
children  had  now  begun  to  master.   The  Impact  of  the  sound  games 
employed  by  the  teacher  earlier  1n  the  year  was  evident.   Rhymes  such 
as  the  preceding,  which  were  used  to  practice  language  and  rhythm, 
also  served  to  promote  the children's  understanding  that  words  are  made 
up  of .different  sounds^  Linda's  spontaneous  repetition  of  the  "erre 
con  erre".  rhyme  Indicated  her  growing  awareness  of  this,  as  she  could 
relate  the^ symbol  "r"  1n  English  and  Spanish.   She  also  exhibited  her 
ability  to  Identify  objects  1n  her  second  language,  such  as  "rlngl  — 
a  behavior  Indicating  development  1n  visual  discrimination.   By  the 
end  of  the  year /Linda's  scores  in  Both  English  And  Spanish  concept 
development  were  among  the  oest  1n  her  class. 

The  examples  which  follow  characterize  the  experience  of  the 
Ingl 1 sh-pref err 1 ng , students  at  R1o  Grande. 

*  Janet  was  a  fairly  large  g1r1  for  her  ag#w1th  an  olive 
complexion  and  dark  eyes  accented  by  her  long  soft  brown  curls.  Al- 
though at  times  she  would  fall'  to  respond  to  questions  addressed  to 
her  by  the  teacher,  for  the  mtfst  part  she  participated  1n  large  group 
activities."  Janet,  like  the  other  English-preferring  subsample  child 
who  was  tested  at  the  beginning  of  the  ye^r,  exhibited  some  knowledge 
of  concepts  in  both  English  and  Spanish. 

One  of  the  most  common  activities  aimed  at  premath  readiness, 
which  frequently  took  place  1n  Janet's  classroom,  was  the  participation 
of  the  students  1n  counting  their  classmates.  *  One  child  at  a  time  would 
be  designated  to  rise  from  his  or  her  sitting  position  1n  a  circle  and, 
touching  the  heads  of /his  or  her  peers,  count  the  children  present  while 
skipping  around  the  outside  of  the  circle.   Early  1n  the  year,  Janet 
had  already  memorised  the  number  sequence,  up  to  12;  she  was  observed 
successful ly-rtfacMng  that  number  1n  the  attendance  count  before  for-  * 
getting  to  count  herself  and  one  other  child.   She  had  not  yet, 
however,  reached  the  developmental  stage  1n  ,ser1at1on  and  sequencing 
which  enabled  her  to  associate  the  number  wor,ds  with  a  set  Of  objects; 
for  example,  she.was  unable  to  answer, the  teacher's  question  "How  many 
toes  do  you  have?"   Although  at  this  stage  she  could  Identify  some  of 
the  basic  colors  1n  her  second  language,  her  performance  was  variable. 
She  was  observed  mistakenly  Identifying  the  color  of  red  pegs  1n  a 
,  peg. board  as  "verde.*"  "--^ 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  Janet  had  moved  past  the  mere  memoriza- 
tion stage  in  number  learning  and  was  generally  able  to  relate  a 
variety  of  concepts  to  her  personal  experience.  The  following 
Interaction  was  recorded  late  1n  the  year  after  a  small  group  of 
children  Including  Janet-had  been  taken  on  a  short  field  trip  to  the 
school  parking  Jot: 
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Teacher:      (Asks  the  children  in  English  if 

they  have  tricycles.) 
Janet   :  (Rods.) 

I  have  one  of  that. 
.Teacher:      (Asks  how  many  wheels  the  cars  they  . 
saw' in  the  parking  lot  had.) 
ki  .Janet   :   One,  two,  three,  four~ 

*  Teacher:   Were  they  round  or  square? 
Janet   :  Round. 

Teacher:   How  many  trucks? 
Janet   :   One,  two,  three",  four,  five. 
•Teacher:      (Asks  if  there  was  a  white  truck.) 
Janet   :   NO.  . 
Teacher:      (Asks  if  there  was  a  green  truplf.) 
4     Janet   :   Yes.  • 

Teacher:    Uh  huh.  « 

(Asks  if  there  was  a  black  One.) 
*         Janet   :    .  (Shakes  head.) 

Mi  poppy  trae  una  black,. 

*• 

In  this  example  the  teacher  was  exploring  the  concepts  of  shape, 
number,  size,  and  color.   She  began  the  "lesson"  with  a  question  of 
relevance  to  the  children  and  then  moved  to  "how  many"  questions. 
Although  Janet  still  exhibited  a  need  to  recite  the  sequence  of 
numbers  to  arrive  at  the  desired  answer;  she  "was  now  able  to  associate 
the  number  word  with  a  set  of  objects  she  had  just  observed,  as  well  as 
to  identify  their  attributes  of  color,  size,  and  shape  in  her  first 

•  language.    Here  she  appeared  to  show  a  tendency  to  express  concepts 
in  English  as  evidenced  by  her  use  of  code-switching  to  the  word 
"blacP  in  her  one  Spanish  utterance.   On  other  occasfons,  however, 
she  was  observed  succesefully  using  Spanish  to  describe  colors.  Her 
test  results  in  concept  development  supported  the  progress  suggested  by 
her  classroom  behaviors,  as  she  made  greater  gains  in  concept  develop- 
ment in  her  preferred  language,  English,  rather  than  in  her  secontf 
language. 

(31  Socioemotional  Development.   The  most  evident  trend  in 
socioemoVional  development  among  all  subsample  children,  depicted  in 
Table  67,  is  a  substantial  increase  in  inappropriate  behavior  from 
the  first  to  the  second  observational  periods.   Most  qf  this  increase 
for  both  Spanish-  and  English-preferring  groups  1s  in  the  area  of 
school  readiness.   Thi%  can  be  explained  in  part  by  the  children's 
adaptation  to  change  in  teaching  staff  which  occurred  in  one  classroom 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  observation  period  (see  Implementation  • 
section).   At  this  time  three  «f  the  four  students  in  this  classroom  — 
Ray,  Arturo,  and, Tommy  --  required  readjustmeot  into  the  routine  of  a 
new  teaching  team.   This  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
two  children  —  Ray  and  .Tommy  —  who  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
had  often  failed  to  participate  in  group  activities  and  distracted 
other  children,  were  both  members  of  this  class- 
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Table"  67   '  Relative  frequency  of  observed  app&prlate  and 
Table  67  .   Reiative^atq  %Jwmtiw^  ^hMor  for  Individual 

subsample  children  over  three  points  1n  time: 
Nuevas  Fronteras.1 


Sdan1sh-Preferr1ng 
Miguel  - 
Evelyn 
Nelda 
Odon 
Juan 

Ray 

-Arturo 
Unda 
Bonlta 


English- Preferring 
Alberto 
Janet  < 
Torany 


APPROPRIATE 


I 


0 

100 

V 

100  s 
100 
75 
67 
66 
100 


II 


28 
67 
58 
70 
72 
21 
42 
64 
100 


III 


63 
59 
57 
84 
44 
20 
70 
78 
1 100 


X 

*  % 

55  1 

f 

i    *°  " 

100 

38 

66 

[  30 

40 

0 

83 
0 
0 
0 

*5 
33 
33 
0 


INAPPROPRIATE 


'  %  ' 

44 
0 

33 


II 


72 
33 
41 
30 
27 
79 
57 
36 
0 


% 

60 
61 

70, 


III 


v 


36 
41 
43 
15 
56- 
80 
30 
22 
0 


40 
57 
60 


Percentage  totals  «ay  not  equal  100X  due  to  rounding.  ^ 
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By  the  end  of  the  year  the  socloemotionai  behavior  of  the. 
Spanish-preferring  group  had  Improved  considerably,  with  seven  of 
the  nine  children  exhibiting  mostly  appropriate  behavior.   Six  of  " 
the  nine  children  had  increased  behavior  indicating- positive  selfr 
esteem.    Even  those  children  such  as  Odon  and  Miguel,  who  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  had  been  shy  and  at  times  refused  to  speak  or 
Interact  wHfc-the  Q5her-  children,  were  now  observed  demonstrating 
pride  1n^iewaccorapl1shments  and  1n  their  ability  to  deal  with  new  . 
situations.  "Hfe  only  area  1n  which  a.  trend  continued  toward  more 
Inappropriate  behavior  was  1n  motivation,  where  some  children  by  the 
end  of  the  year  appeared  to  become  bored  with  the  schedule  of  actlvi- 
ties  and  required  teacher  Intervention- to  maintain  their  Interest., 

The  English- preferring  children  too. decreased  the  amount 
of  Inappropriate  socioemotional  behavior  displayed.   By  the  end  of 
the  year,  however,  two  of .  the  three  —  Janet  and  Tommy  --  still 
displayed  Inappropriate  behavior.   Still,  there  was  a  complete- re- 
versal of  their  inappropriate  behavior  1n  the  area  of  school  readiness,. 
Which  accounted  for  a  majority  of  their  coded  behaviors-  By  the  end  of 
the  year  they,  11  He  most  of  the  Spanish-preferring  children,  exhibited 
a  marked  increase  1ft  sustaining  Interest  in  group  activity  and  a  - 
decrease  1n  the  failure  to  share  or  take  turns.   At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  such  observations  as  "Andres  asks  a  boy  1n  a  blue  and  red 
sweater,  ^me  prestes  el  carritof  The  latter  says  'No'  and  continues 
to  play  with  1t  were  conmoa  By  the  end  of  the  year,  observer  s  comments 
such  as  the  following  were  the  norm: 


Sara  marches  as  "Red,  White,  and  Blue" 
1s  played  on  the  record-player.   She  sings, 
too.   She  watches  the  flag  as  1t  goes  around 
the  circle,  from  hand  to  hand,  and  takes  1t 
and  passes  It  on  when  *t  is  her  turn.  She 
sings  and  marches. 


2.     Parent  Outcomes  * 

a.   Parent  Sample  \ 

The  sample  at  Site  I  consisted  of  21  experimental  and  28  compari- 
son group  parents.   At  Site  II,  29  experimental  and  30  comparison 
group  parents  were  Interviewed.^  All  of  the  respondents  at  Site  I  were 
of  Hispanic  background.    At  Site  II,  one  third  of  the  experimental 
parents  and  one  seventh  of  the  comparison  groups  were  non-H1spanics.  . 
Income,  family  size,  and  average  age  of  children  were  similar  for 
experimental  and  comparison  group  parents  at  each  of  the  sites.  At 
both"  Site  I  and  Site  II,  experimental  parents  averaged  approximately 
two 'more  years  of  schooling  than  their  comparison  group  counterparts. 
(See  Appendix  L  for  all  background  characteristics.) 
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b.   Mother's  Attitudes,  and  Perceptions 

Experimental  and  comparison  mothers  at  each  site  had  similar 
perceptions  of  their  children's  language  ability.   Site  I  experimen- 
tal and  comparison  parents  considered  their  children's  Spanish  language 
ability  to  be  better  than  their  English  language  ability,  while  the 
reverse  was  true  at  Site  II.   Site  I  experimental  and  comparison  mothers 
rated  their  own  Spanish  language  ability  as  similar.    However,  experi- 
mental mothers  saw  themselves  as  having  significantly  more  ability  in 
English  than  did  comparison  mothers.   Site  II  experimental  map  * 
evaluated  their  Spanish  ability  significantly  higher  bVyear'send 
than  did  their  comparison  group  counterparts.  (See  Tabl¥  68). 

'  There  were  no  significant  differences  1n  the  attitudes of ' 
experimental  and  comparison  mothers  at  either  Nuevas  Fronteras  site  . 
over  the  course  of  the  year.   Both  samples  expressed  a  favorable  attl- 
tude  toward  education  in  general' and  bilingual  bicultural  education  in 
particular.    Parents  in  all  groups  expected  their  children*o  attain 
IS  or  more  years  of  schooling. They  also  agreed  that  schools  in  the 
comnunlties  were  doing  a  good  job  of  educating  their  children,  and 
felt  that  they  were  providing  the  children  with  the  necessary 
experience  to  help  them  prepare  for  a  career.  ^ 

No  differences  were  found  between  experimental  and  control 
mothers  at  either  site  in  the  amount  of  formal . instruct] orv^that  they 
provided  to  their  offspring.   Experimental  mothers  at  Site  II,  however, 
reported  providing  significantly  fewer  playthings  tfrat  might  have  an 
Instructional  function.  , 

Parents  were  also  asked  to  state  their  child's  primary  activity 
during  distinct  dally  periods.   The  experimental  and  comparison  children 
at  Nuevas  Fronteras  I  were  involved  in  similar  activities  at  pretest  ^ 
and  posttest  (Appendix  v).  Both  groups  showed  a  decrease  In- ^time  spent 
washing  television  and  an  increase  1 J  social  play  J"*;"^  °r  **"»\ 
related  activities.    It  may.be  assumed,  therefore,  that  changes  in 
these  children's  test  performance  can  be  attributed  to  classroom  treat- 
ment rather  than  to  Instruction  received  outside  of  the  preschool 
environment.  ^ 

This  was  also  the  case  with  Nuevas  Fronteras  II,  as  no  differences 
were  found  between  the  two  groups  over  time,  although  experimental 
parents  perceived  their  children's  major  activity  to  be  school  or 
school  related,  while  comparison  parents  reported  their  children  s 
principal  activity  as  playing    At  posttest,  parents  f^^™"™^ 
children  reported  a  decrease  tn  television  watching  as  V  primary  activity 
•  whiircOTpaHson  respondents  perceived  no  differences  in  their  children's 
daily  activities  over  time.  *  f  ' 
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f  Table  68.    Comparison  of  the  attitudes  and  perceptions 

«.  of  mothers  of  a*ll  sample  children;  Nuevas  Front^ras 


it 


ifttiot  Astessi 


buit#  • 

English  Ability 

Spanl t h-JpeaM  ng  Ability  . 
Instructs'  in  Spanish 
Engl1sh^S|*ak1ng.Ab1l1ty^ 
Instructs  1n  EngJHh 

##    Mather* sjjffle  as  TwcheX 

Pities  Formal.  Instruction 

Provides  Instructional 
nothings 

Wothtn'v'Btlltf  Ahmt  Education 

Overall  School  Effectiveness 
Career  Preparation 
bportasict  «f  51  Ungual  Education 
Importance  of  Self-Concept  ^  0 
Educational  Aspiration  for 


3.53 


»TI»  ffcllwlattjfrton 
*  »  |.0500     „  ' 

ERXC  ^,M^*' 

^^^^^^^^3  13  s^pa^Tlcowco  iJO^f  cne^pw^od 


tlTC  It 


Xxperlaental 

MEAN 


1.55 


1.05 
l.0» 

O.M 
O.M 


t.ll 

1.54- 

3.17 

4.11 

11.41 


(roup 
W 


31 
31 


31 
31 

o 


;*s 

IS 

ai 


COHPAAISOM 
,  MEAN 
(Adjusted 


1.43 
MS 


l.ifr 
YoO 


0.15 
*  0.10 

3.57 
2.50 
:  w  3.94 
4.1S 

11.07 


Group 
to 


30 


30 

90 


30  i 
30 

• 

30 

H 
17 
V 


U  depict  .tvols^erfslfnlflcenct 


'ftl  ltd  tttt  tf  NWtntW  Of  wlthli  coJJ  rtfrt^lon  tloptsi  9  1;** 


i 
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3.     Teacher.  Outcomes 

a.  *  Teacher  Sample  "*        •  ( 

V     A  total  of  11  members,  of  the  classroom  staff  at  .both  sites  were  , 
administered  questionnaires  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  school 
year.  Two  teachersf  and  three  aides  ^at  Site  I  remained  with  the 
program  fer  the  entire  year.   At  Site  II,  three  complete  teacher-aide 
pairs  responded  t&the  questionnaire. 

The  classroom  staff  at  both  Nuevas  Fronteras  replication  sites  • 
were  women  and  all  but  one  had  children  of  their  Own.   At  Site  I,  all 
were  MeJcTban  American,,  either  Spanish  preferring  or  bilingual,  and 
ranged  1n>age  from  19  to  61..  With  one-exception,  al?  teachers  and  aides  . 
were  born  in  the  county-  in  which  the  Head, Start  center  was  located  and  ; 
resided  1n.  the  community  at  the  tlmt  of  the  study.   Only  one,  .however, 
lived  in  Immediate  proxinilty  to  the  preschool.   One  teacher  had  a  CDA 
credential  and  a  second  was  in  the  process  of  being  evaluated  for  such 
eschool  certification.   ATT  aides  had  a  high  school  diploma  and  some 
llegetrainlng,  and  all  but  one,  who  was  hired  during  the  school  year, 
ad  some' prior  work  experience.   Only  one  teacher-aide  pair  had  taugnt 
t  the  center  for'more  than  one  year  before  the  evaluation.   The  other, 
taff  members  (apart  from  the  new  aide)  had  worked  at  other  Head  Start 
centers  for  three  or  more  years. 

The  Site  II  Jteachers  and  aides  ranged  1n  age  from  their  late 
20s  to  m1d*40s.  The  three  teachers ,wer§  bilingual  but  consWered  them- 
selves to  be  English  preferring.   Two  were. Mexican  American.   A  Mexican 
American  aide  spojce  some  Spanish  but  the  two  AngTo  aides  were  English  • 
monoTlnguals.    Each  of  the  teachers  had  taught  at  the  center  for  10  or 
->more  years  and^all  began  as  community  or  teaching  aides.   Two  had  i*.a. 
degrees  and  the  third  had  some  College  experience  and  was  in  the  process 
of  obtaining  the  CDA  credential.  The  aides  held  high  school  diplomas, 
W  job  experience  in  clerical  Hnd  sales  positions*  and^hfd  served  as- 
volunteer  parents  -and  substitutes  before  being  hired  for  aide  positions. 
Staff  turnover  was  limited  to  Site  I  where  a  teacher  resigned  and  was 
replaced  by  an  aide.    (See  ApperyJix  M  for,aW  background  characteristics.) 

p*  '  b.   Teachers'  Attitudes 

*  The  teaching  staffs'  of  both  centers  were  generally  Positii 
toward  the  Nuevas  Fronteras  curriculum  model.   Teachers  11  km  certain 
aspects  of  the  model,  particularly  the-  curriculum  units^wMch  were- 
described  by  one 'teacher  as  -well  done,  with  everythtnTfelt  out  for  you. 
"They  agreed  that  the  management  system  of  assessing*  cognitive  styles  and 
planning' on  an  individual  level  was  time  consuming..  However,  they 
bel1eved/It  could  be  helpful  with  proper  training.  «» 

Over  the  evaluate  year,  the  teachers  in  Nuevas  Fronteras 
classrooms  at  both  sites  exhibited  some  changed  n  theicunderstanding  of 
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b1Hngual1sm  1n  the  context  of  early  childhood  education  programs.  - 
AM  teachers  Increased  their  feeling  that  the  primary  advantages  of 
bilingual  ism  for  both  English-  and  Spanish-preferring  children  were 
social.   Whereas  at  the  pretest  at  least  one  teacher  at  each  site  per- 
ceived the  advantages  of  bllingualism  as  being  primarily  related  to 
outside  job  benefits,  by  the  end  of  the  year  teachers  considered 
language  acquisition  for  communication  and  socialization  as  the  primary  ■ 
benefits  of  bllingualism.  , 

The  importance  of  a  J>1  Ungual  multicultural  curriculum  was 
viewed  differently  by  the  teachers  at  Site  I  and  Site  II  both  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  preschool  year.   While  at  the  beginning  or^the 
year  teachers  at  Sfte  I  Identified  the  advantages  of  bilingual  education 
as  communication  skills  and  culturil  awareness  for  English-preferring 
children  and  pragmatic  benefits  offcetter  job  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  Spanish-preferring  children,  after  the  experience  of  the 
fNuevas  Ifonteras  curriculum  they  tended  to  show  a  more  mixed  inte- 
gratlve  and  instrumental  or.1enta*iflfi .   At  Site  II,  on  the  other  Hand, 
the  opposite  trend  occurred.   Teachers  who  originally  viewed  educational 
opportunities  as  an  Important  advantage  for  both  English-  and  Spanish- 
preferVing  children  overwhelmingly  identified  cultural  awareness, 
communication,  -socialization,  and  language  acquisition  for  Its  own  sake 
as  the  primary  benefits  of  bilingual  education  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  general  trend^fcoward  a  greater  integrative  orientation  exhibited 
overaVI  by  teachers  at  both  sites  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  model  s 
-emphasis  on  flexibility  and  thinking  ability  as  the  two  major  benefits 
/of  bllingualism. 

•  In  the  area  of  language  attitudes,  some  differences  were  found 
between  the  two  sites  in  trends  1n  teachers'  attitudes  toward  various 
language  models.  Over  time,  Site  I  teachers  voiced  slightly  more  Posi-. 
tlve  attitudes  about  children  speaking  their  first  language  as  It  IS  y 
heard  1n  the  home  and  their  second  language  as  1t  1s  heard  iri  the 
community,  but  commented  more  negatively  on  the  first  language  as 
spoken  in  the  community  and  first  and  second  Tanguages  as  presented  in 
textbooks.   Teachers  .at  Site  II,  on  the  other  hand,  came  to  view  more 
positively  the  use  of  textbooks  as  language  models  for  firsthand  second 
language  learning  for  both  Spanish-  and  English-preferring  cM'drej. 
This  may  be  related  to  the  teachers'  favorable  experience  with  binngual 
storybooks  supplied  by  the  model  developers.  /  *  v 

/ 

'>       Table  69  shows  that  teachers  at  both  sites  felt  that  parent 
participation  was  very  important,-  They  were  positive  about  having, 
frequent  contact  with  parents,  their  personal  success  in  involving 
parents,  and  the  accuracy  of  Information  parents  provided  teachers. 
Teachers  at  Site  II  appeared  neutral  with  respect  to  whether  teachers 
should  attempt  to  involve  seemingly  uninterested  parents,  a  feeling  that 
can  be  traceSto  logistical  problems  they  had  faced  in  dealing  with  low 
•parent  participation.    At  posttest,  Site  1  teachers  were  more  favorable 
toward  teachers'  success  in  involving  parents, than  they  were  at  pretest. 
When  asked  what  they  considered  to  be  the  most  important  components  of  a 
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Table  69  .  Attitudes  toward* parent  Invalvement  of  experimental 
Head  Start  teachers:   Nuevas  Fronteras 
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multicultural  curriculum,  teachers  at  both  sites  remained,  relatively 
consistent  1n  their  beliefs  throughout  the  year.  ^ 

B.'    Implementation  , 

This  section  presents  the  results  of  the  evaluation  related  to 
the  Nuevas  Fronteras  curriculum  at  the  two  replication  sites.  The 
discussion  1s  complemented  by  Appendix  T .  which  provides  descriptions 
of  (1)  the  soclocultural  environment  of  the  comnunltles,  \Z)  the 
administrative  aspects  of  each  site,  and  (3)  the  Head  Start  settings, 
A  description  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Nuevas  Fronteras 
curriculum  model  begins  this  section.   The  discussion  then  focuses  on  , 
the  success  of  each  site  and  each  classroom  within  a  site  in  meeting 
the  goals  of. the  model  1n  five  areas  --  schedule  and  organisation, 
physical  setting,  Instructional  materials,  Individual  behavior,  and 
Instructional  strategies.   A  description  of  the  comparison  group,  at 
each.sKe  completes  the  section..        *  j 

♦ 

1.     Principal  Features 

,  The  Nuevas  Fronteras  curriculum  1s  based- on  the  assumption  of 
x6on1t1ve  variation  and  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  recognizing  and  v 
using  all  of  a  child's  abilities  and  experiences  to  enable  each  child  ( 
;to  move  toward  his  or  her  potential.    In  addition  to  shared  experiences, 
children's  unique  strengths  and  qualities  are  Incorporated  Into  the 
design  of  the  program.    A  respect  for  Individual  and  cultural  differences 
1s  buflt  into  a  comprehensive  range  of  developmental  and  learning  goals. 

a.   Model  Goals  and  Design  of  Act  titles     ,  % 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Nuevas  Fronteras  model  1s  to  teach 
chHdren  1n  a  way  that  1s  consonant- with  their  own  learning  style*. 
These  relate-  to  home  and  socialization  experiences  as  well  as  cultural 
values  and  modes  Ot-communl cation.   At  the  same  t«me,.the  model  provides 
opportunity  to  practice  skills  that  are  functional  1n  today  s  complex 
society.   This  Includes  eaphas1z1ng^prel1teracy  training  and. the  ad- 
vantages of  bH1ngual1sm.   To  achieve  these  goals,  the  program  calls 
for  structured  learning  settings  and  close  Jteacher»«h1 Id  relations 
based  on  personalized  incentives  and  modeling..     .    \  •  x 

Individual  differences  among    children  are  explained  according 
to  a  cognitive  styles  dichotomy.   Children  are  considered  field 
sensitive"  if  they  exhibit  group-oriented  behavior  and  tend  to  seek 
guidance.    "Field-Independent"  children  r*ly  more  on- their  own 
resources.   By  Initially  encouraging  the  expression  of  the  preferred 
style,  teachers  enhance  a  child's  self-esteem.   Subsequently,  by 
purposefully"  reinforcing  a  child's  "balance"  of  cognitive  styVs,  they 
increase  a  child-'s  development  of  cognitive  flexibility. 
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A  bilingual  bicultural  emphasis  predominates  1n  all  aspects  of 
the  model.  Based  on  a  philosophy  of  ^cultural  democracy,"  the  pro- 
gram maintains  the  rights  of  children  to  learn  their  own  culture 
In  their  best-known  language.  Children  thereby  come  to  know  that 
their  own  culture  and  language  are  valued.  .  Learning  that  there  are 
many  ways  to  communicate  also  promotes  Intercultural  understanding  • 
and  flexibility  1n  Interacting  with  others.  p 

The  model  1s- designed  to  enhance  a  child's  ability  to  verbal 1zfr 
and  conceptualize  1n  both  Spanish  and  English.   The  two  languages  are 
to  be  emphasized  equally,  making  the  model  appropriate  for  use  with 
English-speaking,  Spanish-speaking,  and  bilingual  children.  Large 
and  small  groups  should  use  both  languages  concurrently  and  the  order 
of  presentation  islhould  be  altered.    In  addition  to  developing  con- 
ceptual and  small  motor  skills,  the  focus  of  small  groups  Is  on 
children's  production  and  comprehension  of  an  Increasing  variety  of 
vocabulary  and  grammatical  structures. 

The  model  calls  for  using  children's  primary  language, when 
describing  »and  discussing  new  experiences  or  Introducing  concepts. 
For  groups  with  both  English  monolinguals  and  Spanish  monolingual s,- 
teachers  are  instructed  to  use  a  balance. of  both  languages.  For 
concept  review  or  repetition  of  an  activity,  Nuevas  Fronteras  suggests 
use  of  the  primary  language  followed  by  translation  1n  the  second 
language.    In  addition,  second  language  learning  1s  specifically  en- 
couraged  through  English  as  a  .second  language  and  Spanish  as  ar  second  lan 
guage  1n  small  groups  and  s1t£iat1ons  where  Spanish-dominant  end  mono- 
lingual children  Interact  with  English-dominant  and  monolingual 
children.    If  1s  recommended  that  the  second  language  sessions  be 
conducted  dally  for  no  longer  than  10  minutes.   Ch1ldren>,  therefore, 
are  to* receive  both  Informal  and  structured  experiences  1nthe  second 
language.   The  model  cautions  that  special  stress  may  be  needed  on  a 
language  that  1s  less  predominant  1n  the  composition  of  the  classroom 
or  community.   Presenting  both  languages  1n  a  positive  way  1n  turn 
engenders  positive  attitudes  toward  the  respective  cultures. 

t 

Concept  learning  goes  together  with  language  learning  1n  the 
Nuevas  Fronteras  model,  and  the  stress  1s  on  basic  prellteracy  skills. 
These  Include  number,  letter,  and  name  recognition,  writing  practice, 
and  looking- at  bpoks,  In  addition  to  color  and  shape  review,  environ- 
mental awareness,  and  knowledge  of  community  relations*. 

•  Psychomotor  and  sodoemotlonal  development  are  other  parts  of 
Nuevas  Fronteras'  comprehensive  program.   Large  and  small  Tnuscle  co- 
ordination are  developed  through  both  indoor  and  outdoor  activities. 
These  skills  are  tc/be  learned  within  a  context  appropriate  for  the 
learning  of  related  concepts  as  well.   Sodoemotlonal  learning  Includes 
relations  with  othecs,  developing  concepts  of  self  and  others,  self- 
expression,  and  understanding  feelings.   In  addition  to  Interactions 
throughout  the  day  in  structured  and  transition  times,  sodoemotlortal 
development  comes  through  dramatic  play,  recall,  and  sharing  time.^ 
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b.   Classroom  Structure  < 

A  full  range  of  learning  situations  is  designed  to  meet  the 
language,  conceptual,  psychomotor,  and  sod  oemotionaV  goals  outlined 
above.    Activities  include  group  discussion,  review,  games,  stories, 
Music,  fantasy,  arts  and  crafts,  cooking,  *nd  manipulation  of 
Materials.   The  program  includes  activities  that  are  teacher**  retted 
and  child  initiated,  group  and  individual ,  large  group  and  small  group, 
and  modeling/imitative  and  discovery/initiated. 

Special  centers  in  the  room  offer  opportunities  for  both  * 
field-independent  and  field-sensitive  learning  to  occur.   Their  set- 
up allows  children  to  learn  in  the  manner  most  comfortable  to  them 
and  provides  space  for  a  mix  of  children. 

The  learning  schedule  proposed  1n  Nuevas  Fronteras  1s  develop- 
Mentally  sequenced  over  the  school  year  and  inserts  daily  instructional 
activities  between  informal  learni*»g  situations.   Planning  1s  required 
on  a  daily. basis,  as  well  as  for  a  weekly  period    Specific  activities 
within  each  of  the  different  learning  situations  (e.g.,  art,  second 
language,  language  arts)  are  designed  for  the  group,*and  work  in  a 
particular  cognitive  style  may  be  arranged  once  or  twice  during  tne 
week 'for  Individual  children. 

>     Activities  on  an  individual  basis  are  to  be  conducted  in  a 
child's  preferred  cognitive  style,  with  a  gradual  introduction  to  the 
less"  familiar  style     Cognitive  flexibility  is  to  be  achieved  by  first . 
providing  opportunities  for  expressing  the  preferred  style  and  then 
reinforcing  1*.  while  gradually  reinforcing  behaviors  that  evidence  the 
second  cognitive  style.   Adjusting  their  reinforcement  and  teaching 
M       styles  requires  teachers  to  assess  the  field-sensitive  and  field- 
"  -      independent  behaviors -that  children  display  in  class.    Children  are  to 
be  diagnosed  early  1n*the  year,  with  periodic  updating  to  follow  at 
three  subsequent  times.    Ideally,  this  evaluation  enables  the  teacher 
.  to  orient  his  or  her  teaching  styles  to  individual  needs.  While. 
4   teachers  may  do  this  naturally,  the  structured  assessments  ensure  compre- 
hensive evaluation  of  each  child  over  a  similar  set  of  crJteria.  However, 
it  is  posstUe  to  utilize* the  curriculum  unit  materials  without  doing  all 
-     the  assessments,  although  to  less  than  full  advantage  than  if  units  are 
geared  to  children's  cognitive  differences. 

*? 

c.   Curriculum  Units  '  * 

» .  — —— — ^— —~ m 

The  Nuevas  Fronteras  curriculum  is  presented  through  13  distinct  • 
units  which  are  ordered  seasonally  and  developmental ly.  ^he  materials  - 
of  each  unit  are  clearly  laid  out  and  oriented  around  a  central  theme, 
including  "Myself,"  "Family,"  "Corn,"  "Weather,"  and  "Pets., 

Each  unit  contains  the  following  explanatory  K^Llfdeoreel 
teachers:    (1)  Index:    a  graphic  surrmary  of  which  (and  to  what  degree) 
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language,  conceptual,  social, and  motor  skills" are  appropriate  to  « 
each  of  the* various  activities  of  the  unit;* (2)  Introduction:  a 
synopsis  of  the  focus  of  the  unit  and  appropriate  displays  and  areas 
1n  the  room  environment;  (3)  Parent,  Family,  and  Community  Partldpa-  p\. 
tioii  Folder:   Ideas  for  Incorporating  family  and  community  niters  v/ 
Into  the  program  through  particular  activities  of  each  unit;  (4)  Addi- 
tional Ideas:   suggestions  for  making  and  obtaining  furtHer  materials 
for  the  classroom  and  for  follow-up  activities. 

Instructional  materials  for  each  unit  consists  of  between  seven 
and  19  activity  folders,  each  of  which  describes  an  actiyHy  or  set  of 
activities  and  their  purpose,  language  development  goals,  encouragement 
of  cognitive  styles,  second  language  alms,  materials  for  display, 
materials  for  Individual  use»»by  children,  and  procedures.   Some  of  the 
activities  have  materials  supplied  by  the  model,  Including  Illustrated 
Storybooks  In  Spanish  and  English,  dittos  for  children's  '•mini -books, 
flannel  board  patterns,  and  picture  cards. 

/The  curriculum  units,  therefore,  are  model -supplied  materials 
which  have  a  bilingual  blcultural  emphasis  built  into  them  and  contain 
recommendations  for  developing  flexibility  1n  children's  cognitive  styles. 
They  are  viewed  as  sufficiently  varied  1n  subject  area,  cultural  content, 
and  activities  tn  two  languages  as  to  not  require  many  materials  from 
other  sources. 

Z.     Hodei  Le\i»l  Implementation 

Results  of  the  Implementation  observations  for  the  two  replica- 
tion sites «of  the  Nuevas  Fronteras  model  are  presented  1n  Table  70- 
Both  sites  showed  relatively  consistent  overall  implementation  scores. 
However,  their  patterns  of  Implementation  varied  (F1gure9).   At  alK 
three  observation  periods  the  overall  scores  were  higher  at  Site  II, 
although  this  disparity  was  primarily  1n  the  categories  of  setting  and 
organization  and  Individual  behaviors.   The  existence  of  a  half-day 
program  at  Site  II  may  have  contributed  to  higher  scores  because  teachers 
had  a  shorter  work  day,  with  more  time  for  planning,  and  had  to  Incorpor- 
ate 1nstruc€16nal  activities  intq  a  more  Intensive  period  than  was  the 
case  for  the  full -day  sessions  at  S iter  I. 

At  bpih  sites  there  was  an  increase *1n  the 'degree  to  which  es- 
tablished ^hedules  were  qjganlzed  and  followed.   A  marked  rise  in 
»  scores  between  the  first  and  second  observation  periods. at  Site  II 
corresponded  to  the  posting  .of  schedules,  which  was  recommended  during 
an  in-service  held  in  the  second  month  of  schooTr  TOreafter,  scores^at 
Site  II  approached  the  maximum  possible.,  evidence  of  a  high  degree  of 
routlnizatlon  of  classroom  activities.   The  generally  higher  scores  at 
Site  II  reflected  a  situation  where  teachers  were  paid  for  five  hours  and     .  •  , 
taught  for  three,  planning  and  preparing  materials  both  before  and  after 
school.   Planning  time  was  more  restricted  at  Site  I,  particularly  after 
aides  were  required  to  ride  buses  after  school. 
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Tab>e70.      Nuevas  Ffconteras  Implementation  scores  by  site 
over.  time.         ,   ;  —  
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MEMS  FRONTERAS  DEGREE  OF  IMPLEMENTATION  BY  SITE  OVER  TIME 
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There  was  a  slight  decline  at  both  sites  1n  the  degree  Of  use 
of  areas  over  the  school  year,  related  perhaps  to  the  decrease  1n 
oppdrtunltles  for  Independent,  play  (Including  use,  of  an  area  alone) 
as  large  group  and  movement  activities  ^were  extended.   The  presence 
of  ajmath  area  at  Site  I  and  Its  absence  at  Site  II  accounted  for 
the  difference  1n  physical  setting  scores. 

A  general  availability  at  both  sites  of  1 nstructlonal  materl als 
called  for  by  the  model  was  revealed  1n  scores  that  reached  the 
maxlmun  twice  at-S1te  I  and  once  at  Site  II.   The  greater  number  of 
culturally  relevant  materials  and  labeling  at  Site  I  was  reflected  1n 
higher  scores  1n  this  category  at  the  first  and  third. observation 
periods  compared  with  Site  II. 

Fof  the  categories  of  individual  behaviors  and  instructional 
strategies,  convergent  change  was  discernible;  the  year-end  scores  at 
both  sites  approached  a  similar  level T  The  pattern  of.  Individual  be- 
havior scores  at  Site  I  exhibited  relative  stability  following  a  rise 
between  the  first  and  second  observation  periods,  while  a  relative 
stability  in  scores  at  Site  II  followed  an  initial  drop  between  th> 
first  and  second  periods.   A  lack  of  funding  for  home  visits  and 
parent  programs  resulted  in -low  parental* participation  at  both  sites. 

single  parent  regularly  assisted  late  in  the  year  at  Site  I. 
Several- parents  attended  occasionally  at  Site  II,  especially  at  the 
beginning. of  the  year,  contributing  to  the  high  score  during  the 
initial  observation  period.  ... 

Instructional  strategy  scores  were  consistently  high  over  the, 
year  at  both  sites.    Teachers  at  Site  I  carried  out  all  of  the 
language  and  concept  development  activities  but  generally  did  not 
organize  outdoor  activities.   Scores  at  Site  II  stabilized  after  an 
initially  high  level ,  revealing  an  energetic  Start  followed  by  a 
subsequent  tendency  to  defer  second  language  activities,  particularly 
those  1n  Spanish,*  1f  the  class  was  runnljj^behind  schedule. 

These  implementation  findings  1n  the  area  of  .Instructional, 
strategies  are  consistent  with  the  results  of  significant  gains  In  . 
the  constructs  discussed  earlier.   Since  teachers  generally  carried  out 
"the  learning  activities  specified  by  the  model,  experimental  children 
appear  to  have  received  more  regular  English  instruction  than  did 

"  comparison  children.'   This  was  1n  spite  of  the  fact  that  Spanish  was  the 
predominant  c^ssroom  language,  as  reflected  1n  Site  I  children  s  sig- 
nificant gains  on  the  measure  of,  Spanish  language  acquisition. 

i  Furthermore,  the  greater  consistency  witli  which  second  language 
activities  occurred  at  Site  I  may- account  for  the  gains  of  Rio  Grande 
City  children"  (with  .sigfHf leant  gains  varying  by  the  entry-level  ability 
•of  the  children  in  English  language  acquisition  and  comprehension)-  as 
compared  with  Site  II  children  (with  no  significant  differences  for  * 
Spani^preferring  chifdren). 
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3.     Classroom  Implementation  Factors  (Site  I)  * 

Beyond  the  general*  level  of  implementation  some  further  trends 
can  be  noted  through  grouping  Implementation  scores*by  classroom. 
The  degree  of  overall  Implementation  at  Site  I  varied  slightly  by 
classroom,  with  the  highest  scores  occurring  1n  classroom  A  and  the 
lowest  1n  classroom  C  (Tatile  71).   Teacher  turnover  1n  the  latter 
classroom  almost  certainly  accounted  for  thlslpwer  Implementation 
score,  as  during  the  second  observation  period  a  new  aide  was  adapting 
to  the  procedures  of  the  model.   The  overall-  increase  1n  Implementation 
scores  from  Time  1  to  Time  3  was  largely  due  to  the  rise  1n  classroom  A 
Qf  scores  for  both  schedule/organization  and  Instructional  strategies 
.  and  fh" classroom  C  of  the  latter  category  scores.   However,  1t  would  • 
seem  that  as  teachers  and  staff  became  more  familiar  with  the  model, 
they  Inadvertently  selected  certain  of  Its  aspects  to  emphasize,  1n  their 
dally  activities.   This  selectivity  becomes  apparent  when  considering 
each  of  the  five  categories  1n  turn.  , 

"*.  • 

a.   Schedule  and  Organization 

Of  the  categories  assessed  under  Implementation,  schedule  and' 
organization  was  one  of  the  least  Implemented  at  the  Nuevas  Fronteras 
experimental  classrooms  1n  R1o  Grande  City.   Although  the  curriculum-  ■ 
guide  suggested  a  schedule  of  dally  classroom  activities,  two  of  the     •  * 
teachers  did  not  post  their  schedules  and  -the  third  did  so  late  1n 
*    the  school  year. 

The  basic  schedule  was  as  follows: 
8:30  -   9:00  Breakfast 

9:00      9:30  Wash  hands,  bathrbomlngi  greeting,  pledge 
of  allegiance;  etc. 

9:30  -  10:30   Curriculum  lessons  (small  groups) 

•     '  \  * 

10:30  -  11:00  Outdoor  free  play  (supervised  at  all  times) 
11:00  -  11:45  Story  time,  art,  and  music 

11:45  -  12:00  Free  play  or  preparation. (clean-up)  for  Junch 

">  « 

12:50  -   1:20  Outdoor  free  play  (supervised) 

»  • 

1:20  -   2:00  Rest 


9 
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&00  -  2:15'  Snack 

2:15  -  2:35  Reinforcement  of  lessons  taught  that  day 

*2:35  -  2:45  Children  prepare  to  go  home 

>  3:00  -  3:40  Planning  period  for  teachers 

'  "  /  s 

3:40 -•,3:45   Sign  out 

>  *  • 
In  all  classes  there  was  variability  in. how  much  time  was  de- 
voted to  instructional  -activities .and  to  noninstructional  activities 
such  as  recess.   Time  spent  at  rece*  appeared  to  have  increased ^during 
the  year  in  one  Class,  and  though  it  was  tb  be  a'teagher- supervised 

•;  activity,  recess  became  either  a  de  facto  break  for  the  teachers  or  a 
time  for  planning.   Of.  all  the  activities,  review  was  typically  the 

-  least  Implemented.  Jeachers  would  expand^he  nap >  per iod.and  eym1nate__ 
review  either  because  they. had  difficulty  getting  the  chfldrerfto 

-  steep. or  because  they 'needed  time  for  planning.  -Often  the  model-  '  t 

.  prescribed  periods  of  free  timevto  play  with  available  materials  were 
4 not  carried  out,  as  classroom  organ ^rtiorwwas  such  that  activities 
.  -.  frequently  ran  over  the  allotted  time.   When  fre^tlme  did  occur  It 
f;*as  largely  the  result  of.  an  activity  period  ending  unexpectedly  early. 

Observations  made  1n  the  experimental  cl as srooms^ showed 
,  ^differences  in  degree  of  teacher  planning,  prior  preparation,  and 
•general  level  of  organization.   These,  differences  were  not.,  h*iever,- 
reflected  in  tbi/chedule  and  organization  subsMle  of  Jfe  ^ljwnta- 
tion/instrumentT^for example,  the  teacher  who  had  the  mbst  difficulty 
actually  carrying  out  lessons  had  the  highest  ratings  for  Implementa- 
.  '  tiorTof  schedule  and  organization.   Hence,  it  seems  there  Is  an 
Important  difference  between  adherence  td» the  forjnal  organizational 
schedule  aryi.the  way  in  which  actual  classroom  actiytty  Periods,  are  . 
nk  carried  out.   As^he  classroom  with  the  highest  ratings  n  schedule  and 
N  organization-Tiadthe  lowest  overall  ratings  in  individual  beHavitfrs  and 

Instructional  strategies,  these  categories  would  seem  to  provide!  more 
-  .  information -on  the  classroom  interactions  Of  the  teaching,  staff 


^  b.   Physical  Setting 

All  classroom  areas  specified  by^the.itodel  were  .in  place  and.as 

*  can  be  seen  in  Table  70,  sett i ngs,  were  used  exten^vely.   with  few 
exceptions  the  children  used  of  were  intro^cedTtt^reit^fluaiiy.  ine 

;  major  exception,  reflected  in  the* less  thaifma^i mum  stores,  Was  that  * 
qirls  -were  settfom  tp  be  found  Mo  the  tlock,  area  C]n  facfe,-,theV  were  , 

'  occasionally  sent  W  from  there  by  the  teachers) /  which  seems  in 
large  part  to  hav*  beep  due  to  stereotypical  ideas. the  teachers^had 

*  about  appropriate  activities-  for  litjtle^irl?..,       k  : 

*  .  .   V-   ^  .  "        *V        •  r    > •*  -v.  .' 

•  •  ;       -        v.     •  *•.*•»-. 

-      ■         1  1 
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The  three  classrooms  were  well  equipped  and  sufficiently  large 
for  a  number  of  people  to  use  the  space.   There  were  tables  and  a  - 
chair  for  tfach  of  the  children  and  each  teacher  had  her  own  desk. 
Work  centers. were  labeled  1n  Spanish  and*Engl1sh  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the'model.   Some  Individual.  Items-  within  the'centers  were^  . 
also  labeled,  although  tnese  were  not  necessarily  the  ones  emphasized 
1n  the  manual.'  Children's  art  work  was  placed  around  the  room  md 
labeled  by  teachers  or  aides  based  on  4he  children's  verbal  descriptions. 

•  *  • 

v  "  In  two' of.  the  classrooms,  children^  names  were -placed  on 
Individual  chairs, 
the 'tables,  precli 
for  by  the  model .. 

classroom  disappeared  and  were  not  replaced. 

.  -     •  \       .  <  (  "■     '  > 

«,c.    Instructional  Material s>   -  \      \  . 

Model  developers  furnished  a. variety  of  Instructional  materials 
and  provided  limited  fund's *f or  the  purchase  of  additional  materials. 
This  ta  reflected  In  the  uniformly <h1gh  scores  In  thi s. category.  • 
Teachers  and  aides  rolled  almost  excllslvely  on  the  curriculum' units 
and  materials  provided  by  the  model  developers.   The  main  exception  was 
1n  the  music  area  where „ although  the  model  called  for  a  music  pertod, 
the  developers  provided #no  records.. 

Otherwise,  the  classrooms  were  well  equipped,.  Each  had  a  color* 
"  television,  record  player,  and  fllmstrlp  machine, Jn  addition  to 
artifacts- from  both  Mexican  and  Mexican  American  culture.   The  play- 
ground was  the  only  area  with  few  material  si  although  the'modeV    ..    ■  .  t 
specified  that  they  he  present,  outdoo?  equipment  was  usually    «  • 
stored. Inside  classrooms.   r.  • 

\  '  »  *■  •    -  x 

,    t.  •  * 

.  *  • 

^    •   d.    Individual  Behavior  •  / 

The  relatlve  stability  In  scores  of  1n<f1v4dual  behaviors  between* 
the  first  and  third  observation  periods  In  the  three  Muevas  Fronteras*  •  ' 
Vl  classrooms  suggests  tha1^th,ere  was  little  change  durl ng  Ahe  school 
iear  in  teachers'  language  usage*,  pveraTf  Involvement  of  adults*  and  types 
&f  activities  1n  which  children  wer*  engaged.  * 

*  -  Spanish  was  the  first  language  of.  all- teachers  and  "aides,  but  there  .. 
was  a  great  deal  of  variability  In  the/degree  to  Which  either  standard  ... 

.  Spanish  or  dialectical  variants  were  spoken.    Staff  literacy  skills  V 
;  were  more  developed  1h  Eqgjish  than  in  Spanish\as  all  had  attended 'schools 
where  English  was  the  language  of  classroom  use**C#oe  teacher,  for  .ex- 
ample., took  home  the  Spanish  storybooks  In  order  to  prepare  for 

•  storytell Ihg  sessions  by  rev^w4ng-_fche  texts.  .  „ 

Given  that  the  fiYsVspoken  language  of  the  teachers  was  Spanish- 
and  that,  the  model  expHcttly  specified- that  students  should  be- addressed^. 


1n  their  first  language,  which  for  the  great  majority  was  Spanish,  it  . 
1s  not  surprising  that  language  production  Of  both  teachers  and  aides 
wL  heavily  Spanish  across  all  time  periods  (Table  72).   Por  a  1  three 
classrooms  there  was  also  a  slight  rise  from  TimeJ  to  Time  3  in  the 
use  of  English.   This  may  account  for  the  observed  increase  In 
English  uiage  in  the  classroom  by  both  Spanish-  and Jnglish-pref  erring      .  . 
students.  The  large,  but  temporary,  increase  in  English  during  Time  z 
1n  classroom  B  may  have  resulted  from  efforts  on.  the  part  of  the  \ 
teacher  to  have, two  English-preferring  children  pair  off  and  speak  . 
*to  one  another  in  English.  *» 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  the  teachers  encouraged 
the  students  to  count  and  to  identify  colors  and  shapes  In  both  languages.  . 
As  was* reported  1n  the  results  of  the  classroom  observations,  by  the 
second  observation  period  the  children  were  more  likely  to  do  these 
tasks  spontaneouslyin  English;  28%  of  the  Spanish-preferring  children  s 
bebav1or>elated  to  concept  development  was  in  their  second  [wgujse- 
Teachers'  early  emphasis  on  such  activities  may  account  for  this  trend. 
English  was  tbe>Unary  vehicle  in  all-classes  fc^?"ld!jJPJ!nt2" 
wardina  children  and  for  giving  them  directions,  all, of  which  were 
Etfrtart  claslroom  contrjl  functions'.   The  impdrtance  placed  on  English 
^specific  functions  i&hdicated  by  the  fact  thafcall  children 
learned  tQ  ask  to  go  to  the  bathroom  in  English.  < 

As  one  might  expect,, most  language  production  occurred  during  the 
periods  of  greatest  instruction,  -  small  and  large  groups.   Commands,  , 
statements,  and' questions  predominated  as  most  frequent  speech  types, 
'while  verbal  praise  and  discipline  rarely  occurred:  Finally,  -even 
Sough  teachers  and  their,  aides  interacted  well  and  status. differences 
appeared  minimal,  teachers  were  clearly  most  responsible  Tor  the 
instructional  assets  of  classroom  interaction  and  the  major  portion  of 
speech  production  ,was-the.iVs .   The  one  exception  was  in  classroom  C 
duHng  the  initial  impleteKation  period  when,  prior  to  the  res  l^ton 
of  the  teacher,  the.  alde.ac&unted  for^»  larger  share  of  speech  production. 

"?   There  were to  with any  group  of  teachers,  variations  in 
teachltlgltHes'among  the^aclers  at  Site  I.   The  teacher  "  cUssroom  A 
was  conscientious  in  her  lesson  planning  and  meticulous  in  terms  of 
cJisTr^OBtdisSlays  and  art  projects.   She  consistently  provided  times 
foTchildr^  to  tallc,  smooth  transitions,  activities  for  the  children -who 
finished  talks  early,  and  one-to-one  attention.   She  also  saw  to  It  that 
each  "hi Id- Responded  correctly  when  celled  Upon.   The  aide's  positive 
contribution  to  classroom  functioning  became  apparent  when,  due  to  an 
inexperienced  substitute  assigned  to  %be  class  Wing  a  lengthy  iljiess 
of  Hhe*  regular  teacher,  she  was  'forced  to  assume\  management  of  the* 
cla^room    The  combination  of  tfiese  factors^accUts  for  classroom  A 
SeceiV^  the  hiS  average  score' for  individual  behaviors  across  the 
three  observation  penlods. 

•  /"The  teacher  in*classroom  B' was"  less  structured  in  her  approach,  ' 
as  is  reflected  in  the  relatively  low  average  score  across  the  observation 
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Table  72.   Nuevas  Vronteras  I  classroom  language  production 
•  by  teaching  unit   '  
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periods.   She  would  sometimes  accept  answers  from  any  chi  "rather 
San  wait  for  the  called-upon  child  to  respond  and  might  ignore  in- 
'cor&S  responses.   Children  finishing  an  activity  early  were  not 
always  dieted  elsewhere.   Lesson  plans  were  not  always  reviewed 
well  in  advance  and  periodic  changes  In  classroom  rules  were  not., 
consistently  enforced.  ' 

Inclassroom  C,  the  first  teacher  seemed  relatively  un-  • 
interested  in  conducting  lessons,  although  she  was  able  to  elicit  re- 
sponses to  her  questions  from  most  children  and  would  correct  wrong 
XSSS.-  The  replacement  teacher  and  aIdh%exerf^flr?;^a?^ee 
of  control  over  the  children  to  ensure  their  attention.  They  »1 so 
used  much  repetition  in  lessons,  made  sure  each  child  responded  to 
questions,  and  usually  corrected  incOrrect  answers. 

Although  the  model  calls  for. involving, parents  in  classroom 
instruction,  such  involvement  was  almost  nonexistent,  contributing 
to  the  relatively  low  overall  %cores.   The  higher  score  for  classroom  A 
tiring  the  third  Observation  period  reflects-the.  only  .lime  a  parent 
volunteer  was  present  in  the  classrooms. 

e.    Instructional  Strategies  J 

This  category  shows  a  relatively  high  level  of  implementation 
in  al    classrooms throughout  the  year.    Although  the  duration  of  the  . 
curr  culum  lessons  and -the  style  in  which  they  were  Resented  varied, 
as  previously  shown.,  all  of  the  instructors  consistently  prned  out 
both  large  and  small  geoup  activities.    <  s 

Within  instructional  periods,  different  teachers^and  aides  had 
varvirto  pedagogical  strengths  and  interests.   The  tea Cher  In  class 
room  7.  for  exLple,  emphasized  language  development  and  had  the  student* 
tali  in  front  of  the  group  about  their  own  experiences.  .  By  the  end  of 
the vear  she  was  uling  large  group  time  to  accomplish  this  goal* rather  . 
fhanlctfvities  like  Ssic^hich  she  enjoyed  ln?s.   The  ^aching  team  in 
classroom £  on  the  other  hand,  had  frequent  music  activities  They 
InSoducd I  new  songs,  music,  and  rhymes.   By  midyear,  the  replacement 
i   teacher  in  classroom  C  found  the  children  organizing  themselves  to  do  the 
flag  salu?e  and  sonj.    Storytelling,  which  the  model  strongly  reoMtmends. 
as  a  part  of  language  acquisition;  was  also  differentially  ejphaVi zed. 
One  teacher  acted  out  her  Jtories,  while  angther  teacher  admitted  to 
being  ineffective  in  this  activity.    In  all  classes  ch  ldren  put-to- 
ottheV  puzzle's  onjfceir  own  and  received  lessons  irt  self -awareness  as 
part  of  the  curriculum  units  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Reflecting  the  preliteracy  goals  of  the  model children  in  aW 
classes  could  read  and  write  their  own-  names  «nd  reab  thj » 
fellow "students  by  the  end  of  the  year.   The  aide  iri  classroom  n ^en 
JlyeTsclSce  and  math  and  offered  both  througM/the  year.   Math  and 
counting  were  also  promoted  in  classroom  C,  «n*Wle  W  JJSdnr 
emphasised  in  classroom  B,  as  the  year, progressed  most  oV  the%tudent£ 
learned  to  count  to 'at  least  20.  v\  % 
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The  following  excerpt  1s  from  an  evaluation  researcher's  field- 
notes.  It  Illustrates  various  aspects  of  the  Implementation  process 
at  Nuevas  Fronteras  I  reflected  1n  the  preceding  discupion.  . 


During  the  small  group  rotation  five  chil- 
dren are  seated  at  a, small  round  tableln.the 

math  area..  The  aide  1s  at  a  pink  felt  board  to 
which  are  attached  different  sized  circles 
numbered  from  1  to  9.   On  the  table  are  a  number 
of  little  symbols  such  as  arrows,  balloons, 
doves,  and  chicks.   Each  symbol  1s  of  a  distinct 
color"  and  has  a  different 'total  number  of  Items. 
Miss  Teresa  (aide)  calls  Carmen  to  the  board  and 
tells  her  (all  1n  Spanish)  to  put  the  yellow  ar- 
rows on  the  board.    Carmen  begins  to-<io  as  she 
was  requested,  putting  an  arfow  under-each 
circle  and' counting,  "one  arrow,  two  arrow  . 

-five  arrow."  The  other  children  repeat  after 
her  "one  arrow"  through  "five  arrow."   One  boy 
begins  to  play' with  the  little. felt  chicks  on 
th%table.   M1ss  Teresa  says  "Felipe  deja  alii 
and  he  drops  the  chicks  but  begins  to  finger 

,  the  orange  felt  balloons  on  the  table,  ab- 
sentmindedly  counting  "six  balloons H seven 
balloons,  eight  balloons,"  in  unison  with  the 
other  children  who  are  counting  arrow*.  As 
Carmen  sits  down  the  aide  .picks  up  the  blue 
dove-shaped  pieces  from  the  tabl*  and»sks, 
"What  are  thes'l?"   Felipe  answers  first,  say- 
ing, "birds."   The  aide  holds  up  the  felt 
stars  and  asks  "iQue*  son  estos?"   Berta  says  . 
"estrellas"  and  Felipe  -.ays  "Yo  tamblen  lo  se. 

'"Berta  begins- Jto  put  the  stars  On  the  felt 
board  and  the  children  count  after  her  with  a 
decidedly  Spanish  accent  "one  (e)star,  two' 
(e)star."*  Miss  Teresa  asks  "What  are  these? 
and  the  children  respond  "(e)stars."~As  the 
exercise  continues  Felipe  play?  absently 
with  the  different  felt  pieces  and  1s  again 
corrected  by  the  aide  who  says  "Felipe,  no 
lo  hagas."  ATBerta  sUs  down,  the  aide 
points  to  one  of  the  circles  and  says. "What 
number  1s  this?" 


This  sequence  Illustrates,  the  type  of  small  group  activities 
focus-lng  on  concept  development  and;  1n  particular,  premath  sk  lis,  at 
Nuevas  Fronteras  I.  .Ihe- teacher  employed  instructional  'jaterlals 
supplied  by  the  model1  developers  for  the  math  lesson,  which  took  pla 
in  the  designated  area  for  that  activity*   Eng  1sh  concepts  were  the 
main  focus  of  the  session,  as  the  equal  emphasis  on  both  languages  1 
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counting- and  the  identification  of  numbers,  and  shapes  tended  to  de- 
cline  after  the  first  observation  period-.   Following  the  directives 
of  the'model,  the  teacher  did  not  correct  the  children  s  periodic 
fa1lul%  to  pTbralize  the  noun  "arrow"  but  did  correct  the  improper 
behavior  of  Felipe.   She  did  so,  however,  in  Spanish,  which  was  , 
generally  used  for  more  complex  communicative  needs. 

4.     Classroom  Implementation  Factors  (Site  II) 

-    Within  each  of  the  five  implementation  categories  reported  in 
Table 73  ,  a  similarity  in  the  scores  of  Site  II  classrooms  at  each  of 
the  three  observation  periods  is  discernible,  arft  is  especially 
noticeable  for  physical  setting  and  instructional  materials,  ihis 
reflects  a  close- coordination  in'the  classroom  organization  and  the 
concurrent ,HJse  of  materials  .and  activities  of  the  same  curriculum 
units.   There*  was  an  increaseln  overall  scores  from  the  first  to 
last  observation  period  in  atl  classrooms.,  which  is  accounted  for 
largely  J>y  the  rise  in  scores  for  scheduling  following  the  posting  of 
the  daily  schedule.-  Classroom  A  showed.- a  gradual  increase  in  overall 
.implementation  during  the  year,  classroom  B  a  rise  followed  by  a 
noticeable  decline,  and  classroom  C  the  highest* scores  for  every  . 
period  in  addition  to  a  marked  rise  followed  by  a  moderate  decline. 
Results  for  classroom  C  can  be  related  to  teacher  enthusiasm  and 
classroom  composition,  as  the  teacher  was  most  positive  toward  and 
cognizant-  of  the  cognitive-styles  philosophy  of  the  model  and  had 
the  best  balance  of  English^preffemng  and  Spanish-preferring  chil- 
dren in  her  class.  . 

a.    Schedule  and  Organization  . 

Tfle  daily  routine  was 'similar  in  all  three  classes.  The 
schedule,  which  was  posted  in  late  1979,  remained  essentially  un- 
changed during  the  year,  and  read  as  follows: 

Juice 

Circle  time 
Table  activities 
Outdoor  play 
Rest  time  and  wash 

hands  15  minutes 

Lunch  and  book  time  -     30  minutes. 
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Table  73.  *INuevas  Fronteras -II  Implementation  scores 
by  classroom  over  time.   , 


The  Head  Start  center  operated  two  three-hour  sessions- daily, 
and  Nuevas  Fronteras  was  implemented  in  the  morning  classes  between 
9-15  A.M.  and  12:15  P.M.    Classes  were  similar  in  that  most  model- 
related  activities  were  conducted  regularly  except  for  second 
language  activities,  which  occurred  in  all  classes  only  during  the 
second  period.   This  waslargely  a  result  of  the  limited  knowledge  of 
Spanish  by  some  of  the  teaching  staff  and  the  pressures  of  fitting  a  , 
variety  of  model -specific  activities  into  a  three-hour  session. 

*     Because  they  worked  a  single  session,  teachers  had  regular 
planning  and  preparation  periods  before  and  after  class.  However, 
little  inrclass  time  was  available  for  individual  observations  of 
cKildren  to  assess  their  preferred  cognitive  styles.   Teachers  indi- 
cated in  informal  interviews  that  they  voluntarily  put  in  extra  time 
because  they  would  otherwise  not  have  had  sufficient  time  to  cover  ai.i 
planning,  review,  and  preparation  of  materials  that  were  required. 
'Staff  meetings  were  not  held  regularly.   The  decrease  at  the  third 
observation' period  in  the  scores  of  classrqom  A  relates  to  the  presence 
of  a  substitute  teacher  unfamiliar  with  the  model,  while  the  dip  in 
Classroom'  B.  scores  reflects  a  tendency  to  vary  from  planned  activities 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  * 

The  stability  of  .scores  within  an  observation.' period  across 
classrooms  reveals  a  relative  absence  of  variation  in  the  schedule. 
Most  children  were  bused  and  arrival  and  departure  times  were  fairly 
dependable.   The  short  transition  between  the  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions  also  ensured1  schedule  inflexibility. 

b.    Physical  Setting' 

• 

The  Corona  classrooms  were  roomy,  well  illuminated,  and  "warm" 
in  tone.    Each  was  of  nearly  identical  size  and  spatial  arrangement 
and  included  most  of  the  areas  suggested  by  the  model:    a  large  rug 
for  large  group  activities,  a  music  center,  shelves  of  blocks,  a  -  • 
small  group  table,  a  bt>ok  area,  a  housekeeping  corner,  a  discovery 
area  of  games  and  manipulative  toys,  and  several  tables  for  arts  and  . 
crafts.    Nuevas  Fronteras  also  specifies  a  cooking  area,  which  was 
absent  except  for  a  sink  for  washing  and  an  electric  frying  pan. 
There  also  was  no  specific  math  area,  although  ntimbers  and  counting 
were  regularly  incorporated  info  the  large  group. and  art  activities. 
-Room  arrangement  was  orderly  and  there  was  no'varfation  in.  placement 
of  areas  over  the  year.   The  fact  that  the  room  Was  shared  with  an 
afternoon  team  Contributed  to  the  "sameness",  of  the  rooms;  Indi- 
vidual teachers  had  less  control  over  room  arrangement  than  if-they 
had  had  the  classroom  to  themselves. 

While  number  and  placement  of  areas  did  not  change,  differences  . 
in  degree  of  usage  is  reflected* in  the  variation  in  scores.  Class- 
rooms A  and  C  have  similar  first  and  third  period  scores  with  some-  * 
iidjear  drop.    Classroom  B  shows  a  contrasting  pattern  of  a  midyear  . 
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oeax  followed  by  a  drop  to  less  than  half  the  maximum  possible, 
filgher scopes  In  th1«  classroom  during  the  first  two  observation 
Periods  relate  to  the  regular  use  of  areas  for  fre*  pla*  (house- 
kLolna   blocks,  discovery)  and  arts  and  crafts,  while  the 
squint  drop  is  due  to  the  teacher's  tendency  to  extend  outdoor.* 
plaj  ^d  shorten  instructional  activities  late jn*the  year  Free 
plS  was  less  frequent  in  the  other  classes, /particularly  at  midyear, 
as  the  lower  scores  at  this  time  reflect.  »       J  - 

Scores  do  not  approach  the  maximum  poss1ble;1n  this  category  •, 
becausl^ertaln dally  model  activities  (such  as  large  group)"  w« ;re  re- 
slHcted  to  a  slngle^area.    In  addition, -the  Urge  9~up  and  art 
areas  were  frequented  more  consistently  than  other  areas.  „  ; 

-  c.    Instructional  Materials         ,        .  • 

The  Nuevas  Fronteras  Teacher's .Manual  does  not  jf^"-^*  • 
Important  materials  per.se.  but  does  stipulate  that  -materials 
Sid  be  accessible  and  appropriate  to  each  area. of  the  room.  There 
wSs  greater  abundSncTof  materials  In  the  art  and  library  areas  than 
*  th^dllcovery^BlocIc,  and  housekeeping  sections,  revealing  the 
model 's  reliance  on  the  teacher-di?ected  actlv  ties  that  occur-In 
these  areas.   All  roans  had  colorful  wall  displays  which  Included  chll 
drlnVJork  and  murals  that  corresponded*  to"  th*  curr  1  cul  urn  uniting 
orl^ntod  at  a  partl&ar  time.    In  addition,,  labeled  Instructional 
chlrt^of  color?,  humVers,, weather,, a*d  mealtime.. tasks  were  used     .  * 
rMularly  durtnl  large  group  activities.   The  opt  mal  midyear  scores 

tfe  Neatest  use  at  that  time  of  Instructional  and- display 
materials  that  were  labeled  1n  both  English  and- Spanish.  ► 

.Central  to  NueVas  Fronteras  are  a  set-  of "bilingual  bicultural 
materials  referred  to  a*  the $urr*.cul urn  units.   The  stories  ard 
1  ptSur^in  toelfunlts  provided  virtual!) r  a! Ithe 
terlals  used-1n  the  Site  II  .classrooms.  .Concrete  items  related  .to 
Mexican  or  Mexican  American  culture  were  almost  nonexistent. 

•  '  •  *«;    ••     *  7 

,  d.  'individual  Behaviors- 

•  The  types  of  thteract1ons'exper1enced  by  children ,>  the  language 
"use*  Reaching  sta'ff ,  and  the  to£al  Involvement  of  adults  In  the 
classroom  Imolnqe  heavily  on  the  effective  functioning  of  the  Nuevas 
Fronted  X ™-   Class  Interaction  Scores,  which  are^a  combination 
.  of  toese  three  components,  averaged^llght ^e»^f^^ft^d 
maximum  possible  and  de6Hhed  gradually  between  the  first  and  thiro 
observation  periods.  . 

The  relatively  high  scores  for  the 'initial  Implementation 
neHod  reflect  the Regular  "participation  of  one  ormore  parents  1n 
?2  clS2£.  anhough'paJental  partition  drbpped  markedly  by 
midyear.    Lpw  participation  relates  to  the  absence  of  a  parent 
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coo/dlnator  and  parents'  room,  the  lack 'of  promised  Involvement  of 
the*curr1culum  developers,  and  the  scattered  residence  pattern 
which  pTevented  parents  and  children  from  Identifying  with  the 
neighborhood  of  the  schooT. 

The  model  also  suggests  a  variety  of .activities  to  promote     /  • 
children's  expression  of  different  cognitive  styles.   While  there 
were  many  groEp  activities,  scores  were'  to  some  extent  lower  for 
all  periods  because  of  the  Infrequency  of  sol1taryact1v1t1*s 
specified  by  the  model. 

Tabulations  of  teachers'  language  use  are  presented  In.  ' 
Table  74    Across  classrooms,  the  ratio  between  observed  English 
dances  SndTpanlsh  utterances  averaged  about  two  to  one  during 
the  first  observation  period  and  about  four  to  one  during  the  third 
pTrlod    ThTmodel  Ideal  of  alternating  between  the  two  languages 
was  thus  met  only  Impart.   Factors  accounting,  for  the  finance 
of  English  as-  the  classroom  Language  1ocluded(l)  the  Presence  or 
?w1ce  as  many  English-preferring  as  Span1s6-pref erring  children  In 
the  prog'ram  W  example.  26  of  39  children  ^tested In  nglish 
at  Corona);   2)  the  greater,  competence  1n  Engl  sh  than  Spanish  by  * 
five  of  the  six  teaching  staff  members;  (3)  a  lack  of  admin  stra- 
tlve  support  for  a  bilingual. emphasis.;- <4)Hhe  lack^f  t1«ly 
feedback  by  the  model  developers;-  *od  («)  the  prevalence  of  .-English 
l5Tcam.un1ty  in  whicK  the  SpanMsh-spealcIng  Population  was  greatly 
outnumbered  by  monolingual  English  Speakers.   The  Imbalance  of 
1S5"^rreferr^g  and Spanish-preferring  children  was  promoted  by 
funding  decisions  regarding  transportation  of  the  scattered  school 
Ration.   Morning  buses  were  routed  to  "veral  predominantly 
English-speaking  neighborhoods,  wMTeTafternoon  children  came 
largely  from  heavily  Spanish-speaking  areas, 

•*     A  number  of  patterns  1n  teachers'  language  use  can  be  Jdentl- 
fled     For  5l  periods  in  all  classes,  the  total  number  of  language 
dances  j|/eac^rl  was  greater  than  that  of  a  djs     Th  Reflects 
the^reateTfteequency  of  teachers'  Interactions  wit*  children, 
especially  diirlng  the  teacher-led  large  group  activities.   A  des, 
S  tS  other  hand.-were  more  Involved  1n  "^jtenanej  artlv  tl es, 
materials  preparation,  and  classroom  set-up  during  class  time.  The 
Si!  1?J2  that  an  aide's  level  of  verbal  interaction  approached  that 
S  US^^dJli1^  final  observation  period  In  e  assroom  A. 
when  the  reaular  teacher  was  absent  and  the  aide  took  orf  teaching  res 
^s1b1l1?1es  I ^causfof  the  Inexperience  of  the  substitute  teacher. 

.  .     There  was  als»  a  drop  during  the  /ear  In  teachers'  Spanish 
usage  In  all  classes.   Classroom  B  exhibited  a  steady  declne  and 
c  alsroWi  a  noticeable  drop  In  the  final  period,  f  ile  classroom  C 
maintained  the  greatest  amount  of  Spanish  usage  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Knt?Sg  fo?  this  trend  was  an  Increasing  proficiency  1n  English  by 
^Irtsly  monolingual  or  SpaMsh-pref erring  children.  Socloemotlonal 
'factors  were  also  Involved,  a?  each  teacher  was  able  to  point  out  at 
least  one  previously. Spanish-preferring  child  who  by  the  end  of  .the 
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Table  74.   Nuevas  Fronteras  II  cljssroom  lariguage  . 
production  by  -teaching  unit. 
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year  desired  to  speajc  only  English  in  the  classroom,  even  if  his  or 
tter  English  ability  Was  sti11  3imited-   The  9^ter  use  of  Spanish 
*in  classroom  C  indicates  the  presence  of  the  most  Spanish-preferring 
children  of  the  three,  classes,  a  fully  bilingual  teacher,  and  some  ' 
knowledge  of  Spanish  by  the  aide, (the  other  aides  were  monolingual  • 
English  speakers).  \ 

The  content  of  linguage  use  differed  for  ^the  two  languages. 
While  English  was  used  by  staff  and  children  across  all  settings, 
Spanish  was  restricted  primarily  to^large  group  events  in  classroom 
B  and  to  large  groups  and- on  an  individual  basi*  during  art  rotation 
in  classroom  A.   Only  in  classroom  CUd  it  appear  that  the  teacher 
regularly  spoke  Spanish  with  the  children  during  meals  and  transi- 
tions.  Concurrent  translation  was  a  method  used- in  both  large  and  . 
small  groups.    It  occurred  most  regularly'  in  classroom  A,  but 
averaged  less  than  2(fe  of  the  utterances  in  each  class,  despite  the 
model's  emphasis  on  the  concurrent  use  of  both  languages.  Language-  , 
switching  was  rare,  exceeding  2%  of  all  utterances  only  in  class-(   ,  , 
room  A -during  .the  time  when  the  substitute  teacher  was  present.  ✓  : 

♦    *%•  , 

The  ptimary  mode  of  teachers'  verbal  interaction  in  both  * 
languages  was  informational  fflatementsY  followed  proportionately  in 
all  classes  by  questions,  commands,  and  verbal  reinforcement.  In 
all  classrooms,  statements -accounted  for  50-6035  of  all  utterances . 
overall,  but  showed  a  decrease  over  the  year, from,  65-71%  to  32-4ZX  .' 
by  the  third  observation  period.    In  part,  this  reflects  the 
increasing  importance  of  questions  as  the  year  progressed  and  as 
children  became  more  adept  at  responding  to  teachers'  queries  and 
formulating  discourse  on  their,  own.    In  classroom  C,  questions 
represented  nearly  half  of  all  teacher  verbalizations  by  the  third 
observation  period,  »   <  . 

•    .  •  .  •       .  *..-.; 

'  e.  .  Instructional  Strategies 

Tfre  relatively  high  scores  of  this' category  suggest  that  for 
the  most  part  each  class  had  large  and  small  groups,  first  and  . 
second  language  activities,  quiet, activities,  and  both  childr  • 
initiated  and* adult- initiated  activities.   The  infrequency  of  second; 
language  activities,  however,  tended  to  depress  scores.  , 

A  variety  of  teaching  strategies  Was  used  in  different 
activities  throughout  the  year.  ,  Children's  language  use  was  encour- 
.  aged  through  a  combination  of  ques,tion-and-answer  and  one-to-one*  work. 
Stories  and  open-ended  discussions  during  large  group  activities  were', 
augmented  by  English  and  Spanish  songs  in  all'  classrooms,  corresponding 
to  the  Nuevas  Fronteras  tenet  that  songs  can.be  learned  easily  in  both 
languages  because  they  are'enjoyed  by  children,    targe  group  activities 
included  review  of  special  events  before  and  after  they  took  place  and 
closed  with  a  preview  of  the  upcoming  crafts  period.   During„the  craft 
rotation,  close  attention^  the  needs  of  individual  children  by  both 
teacher  and  aide  "was  followed  by  a  review  of  the  work  produced  %  each 
child.  ' 


.  There  was  greater  effort  to  encourage  language  development  in 
English  than  in  Spanish,  although  all  teachers  votced  the  advantages 
they  perceived  In  Slllnjualls..    In  practice,  they  concentrated  on 
English  language  activities.   One  teacher  stated  that  it  was  all  . 
they  could  do  to  teach  English  witWtTthe  constraints' of  the  three- 
hou>  session.   The  large  group  situations  of  concurrent  language  use 
almost  always  gave  greater  priority) an*  time  to -English,  fn 
addUioS  to  structured  activities/Wind  language  learning  occurred, 
informally  during  crafts  at  tables  that  included  both  English- 
preferring  and  Spanish-pref erring  children  who  were  addressed  in  . 
their  preferred  .language), and  during  meals  (whence  same  food  - 
identification  and  thanks  song  were  learned  in:  bqth  languages  by  all 
children).  '  .  " 

Corresponding  to  the  preliteracy  and  premath ^emphases  of  the 
model;  letter  and  number, recognition  were  promoted  through  the 
daily  use  of  labeled  charts,  placemats,  name  card*,  and  Phonal 
cubby  spaces.   By  the  second  observation  period,  bractice  in  writing, 
numbers  and  letters  occurred. daily.   Teachers  alsri  recorded 
children's  descriptions  on  their  art  work,  and  children  had  time  to 
look  at  books  on  many  days.  ... 

Social  skills  included  learning  a  distinctive  routine  early  in 
the  year.    In  addition. to  a  pronounced  routinization  of*  the  ru  es 
and  classroom  schedule,  children  received  much  cooperation  trfclnjtog 
through  structured  task  assignment  for  meals  and  the  more  ™J0™» 
peer  teaching  that  occurred  as  teachers  encouraged  children  to  help 
each"  other  during  the  art  activities. 

Classroom  variation  in  instructional  strategies  scoring  and^ 
in -total  implementation  results  rentes  to  a  number  of  .factors.  _ 
ClassrcJom  A's  Tcwer  sco-es  re«^c<the  presence  of  the  largest  number 
of  children  (five)  with  emotional  or  behavioral  problems.  They 
squired  more  teacher  attention  and  effort  on  her  part  to  ensure  that 
children  knew  the  reason  for  her  discipline. 

.   A  high  initial  implementation  score  for  classroom  B  is  associated 
•with  more  rapid  coverage  of  curriculum  units,  a  more  extens  ve  use  of 
active  activities  (e.g.,  dance,  songs  with  ""ovement,  blocks),  and  a 
more  regular  use  of  display  materials  for  color. and  weather  review 
Spared  with  the  other 'classroom >    The  decline  over  the  year  relates 
.  to  \  lesser  degree  of  teacher  verbaJizatOo  and  to  an  inability  to 
effectively  control  the  movement  and  actions  of  children  in  the  class. 

There  was  a  higher  overall  score  in  classroom  C  for  all 
observation  periods,  jdespite  the  fact  that  theYe  were  two  handicapped 
children  and  three  speech-needs  children  in  the  class  who  required 
"special  aUention.   The  bilingual  ability  of  the  teacher-aide  team 
led  to  greater  stress  on  the  desirability  of  two  languages  In  the 
classroom.    Language  development  was  encouraged  by  the  overall  high 
rate  of  verbalization  and  expansion  during  large  and  small  groups. 
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Children  appeared  td  have  internalized  the  classroom  routine 
early  in  the  year,  responding  to  a  singli  word  or  hand  clap;  -this  is 
reflected  in  the  low  proportion  of  commands  and  verbaJ  reinfqrqfement 
found  in  this  class.   While  the  teaching  staff  of  all  classes  liked 
and  utilized  the  model's  curriculum  units,  the  classroom  C  teacher 
had  the  mest  positive  perception  and  understanding  of  the  phildsophy 
underlying-  Nuevas  Fronteras.  , 

*    The  following  excerpt  is  from  an  evaluation  researcher's 
fieldnotes.     It  illustrates  various  aspects  of  the,. implementation 
process  at  Nuevas  Fronteras  H  reflected  ij  the  preceding  discussion 


■Pol lowing  a  filmstrip  of  the  story  of  the  three 
little  pigs,  the  teacher  leads  a  discussion  in  English 
with  the  entire  group  usi no- flannel  board  figures.  She 
reminds~them.1n  English  of  the  title,  adding,. "de  la 
.  historla  de  los  tres  puerquitos  *   Daniel  watches 
closely  and  answers  her  questions  in-English  in  umS 
with  the  other  children^   The  teacher  then  reviews  the 
related  craft  activities.    At  one  table,  the  children 
•will  cut  and  paste  in  order  eight  pictures  of  events 
from  the  story.    At  another,  they  will  practice  writing 
'the  number  8  and  color  eight  pigs.    At  a. third  table 
they,  are  to  make  free  drawings  alsout  an  earlier  field 
trip  taken  as  part  of  the  "Community"  curriculum  unit. 
The  teacher  uses  mainly  English  in  describing  the  ac- 
tivities, which  she  has  Incorporated  into  the;  Ranch 
and  Farm  Apjmals^jjmt^   . 

"  "  Daniel  is  called  to  the  middle  table,  where  he 
sits  down?  "iSabes  que  nQmero  es?"  the  teacher  in- 
quires, pointing  stencil  of  the  number  8  posted 
on  the  wall  next  to  the  table.  "Eight,"  he  replies. 
"Bueno,"  she  says.  Daniel  writes  a  number  8  on  his 
paper* and  then  another.  "Look  it.  Eight,"  he  says 
to  Bobby  who  sits  next  to  him.   He  writes-  a  series  of 

,  the  number  8  and  holds  his  paper  for  the  teacher  to 
see*  She  smiles  and  praises  him  in  "Spanish.  Pick- 
ing up  a  yellow  crayon,  he  Identifies  its  color  to  - 
Bobby, /"Loor  it,  yellow."  He  sees  that  Bobby  is 
dot  writing  the  number  8  correctly,  and  taps  ninx  to  - 
show  .him  .how  he  did  it,  saying,  "No,  no,  no.  Hey, 
.Vook  at  it:    Pon  este,  mira."   He  leans  over,  and 
poTffts  to  bis  own  paper  to  help  Bobby  .get  it  right. 


The  "table''  or  "craft  rotation  activities*  described  here  were 
regularly)  carried  out  at  theXorona  site.    Given  the  lack  of  a  math 
area  atvthls  site,  the  «ath-related  activity  took  place  at  an  arts 
and  grffts  table.   All  the  activities  and  materials  were  designed 
t<rcoordinate  with  one- of  the  curriculum  units,  the   Ranch  and  Farm 
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'Animals*  unit.   Activities  geared  to  concept  development  Included  ; 
recalling  the  sequence  of  a  story,  ordering  pictorial  materials, 
and  recognition  of  colors  and  numbers.  .  They  occurred  through  a 
combination  ofXadult-dlrected  (the  "three  pigs"  discussion)  and 
cntld-tnltmedH^tTiel's  " teach  1%"  of  Bobby)  learning  contexts. 
The^teacher,  following  one  of  the  Slanguage  use  strategies  recom- 
mended by  the  model,  made  limited  use  of  concurrent  translation 
when  she  added  the  title  of  the  story  1n  Spanish.   The  predominant 
classroom  languageat  Corona,  however,  reflected  in  the  discussion,  • 
wis  English.  t 

5.     The  Comparison  Groups 

As  mentioned' previously,  children  comprising  the  comparison  ' 
groups  1n  both  South  Texas  and  Southern  California  attended  Head  Start 
progi^ms.  '      "•  » 

The  comparison  site  for  Nuevas  Fronteras  I  was  situated  in^an 
old  wooden  building  about  three  miles  from  the  .experimental.  Head 
Start.*  Four  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  -of  J*e  ^-s?ry  iJijcture  / 
provided  the  .learning  environment  for  40  children,  two  teachers,  and 
two  aides.    The  rooms  were  divided  Into  areas  which  were  neither 
clearly  demarcated  nor  labeled  but  which  had  colorful  seasonal  and 
topical  decorations.   Six  areas  were  found  irweach  class:   book.  , 
housekeeping,  art,  science,  manipulative,  and  music.   Because  the 
comparison  site  bordered  an  area  us,ed  by  other  schools,  school  fa-  . 
c7KtliL(«U§>. .  band,  library,  and\all  fields)  not  available  to 
sthe  experimental  classes  were  used  by  the  comparison  group. 

.  The  schedules  of  both  experimental  and  comparison  sitesjh 
.  South  Texas  were  similar,  except  that  less-time  was  devoted  Jo  in- 
struction and  more  to-outdoor  play  at  the  comparison  site.  Breakfast 
and  lunch  periods .took  place'earller  at  the  comparison  site  and  school 
was  dismissed  15  minutes  earlier.   The  teachers,  Included  an  afternoon 
act1v1ty(stdry  -or  game)  after  the  chlWs  nap,  whle  activities 
rarely  took  place  after  nap  time  at  Nuevas  Vronteras  I.    Compar  so.n 
children;  who  as  at  the  experimental  site  were  all  Mexican  American, 
generally  worked  1n  two  or  three  small  groups  1n  the  two  rooms  ai-  . 
loted  to  each,  class,  requiring  an  adult  to  supervise  e*ch  room.  The 
two  classrooms  alternated  use  of  the  playground,  which  was  smaller 
than  the  experimental  playground,  so  .that  children  Pad  little 
opportunity  to  Interact  with  children  from  the  other  classroom.  ... 

•    In  contrast  to  the  experimental  children  who. lived  In  the 
outlying  areas  of  the  community  and  therefore  had  to  be  bused,  com-. - 
parlsbn  children  lived  1n  the  vicinity  of  their  school.   All 20 
children  In^each  classroom  spoke  Spanish  and  on  y  a  few  |Pj^jna\  : 

'understood  English.   Teachers  and  ^J^^JS^^^SSJL 
the  children,  although  one  teacher  did  interject  English  sentences 
and  conroands  into  the  daily  routine.    Parents-were  observed  partici- 
pating frequently  in  both  comparison  classrooms.  ..  ; 
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The  comparison  ^eaphers  utilized  their  own  curriculum  based 
on  a  combination  of  the  Peabody  Kit  and  the  Southwest  Education  - 
Development  Labs  (SEOL)  Bilingual  Early  Childhood  Program.   The  SEDL 
program  1s  a  highly  structured  curriculum  geared  toward  specific 
learning  goals  that  aim  to  develop  the  child's  Intell^ct^hrough 
activities  appropriate  for  each  individual  child.    Activities,  tied 
to,  stages,  stress  both  "content"  and  "process, "'  primarily  through 
teacher-child  interactions. 

A  goal  of  developing  English  language  competency  1n  Spanish 
speakers  1s  to  be  Implemented  through  the  use  of  both  languages  1n 
the  classroom.    New  concepts  are  introduced  in  the  child  s  first 
language."  Systematic  bilingual  language  Instruction  occurs  In 
opening  exercises  and  conversation  time  through  songs,  counting, 
and  naming  colors  and  shapes.    Other  language  development  objectives 
Include  (1)  discriminating  sounds,  (2)  knowing  their  sources,  (3)  re- 
membering and  repeating  sound  patterns,  (4)  building  basic  .language 
patterns  in  English,  and  (5)  Increasing  the  child's  vocabulary  1n. 
English. 

Objectives  for  concept  development  Include  (1)  classification, 
(2)  label  1>ifl,  (3)  learning  parts  and  functions  of  object?,  and  / 
(4)  some  seriation.    Comparison  children  were  observed  learning 
numbers,  shapes,  colors,  and  the  names  and  jobs  of  community  > 
professionals  1n  Spanish  and  to  a.  lesser  extent  1n  English.    In  the 
realm  of  socloemotlonal  development,  SEDL  stresses  the  acquisitiori  . 
of  a  positive  self-concept  as  Children  take  part  1n  dally  activities 
which  provide  them  with  competency  skills.   Materials  found  at  the 
Nuevas  Fronteras  I  comparison  site"  Included  art  supplies,  manipula- 
tive toys  and  games,  books  1n  English  and  Spanish,  audiovisual  Items 
(records,  film  strips),  playground  equipment,  sleeping  mats,  and 
classroom  furniture. 

The  comparison  site  for  Nuevas  Fronteras  II  was  an  Independently 
operated  Head  Start  center  located  1n  a  newly  remodeled  wing  of  a 
public  school  1n  a  community  about  15  miles  from  the  experimental 
site     In  addition  to  office  and  kitchen  facilities  on  the  premises, 
there  were  six  classrooms.    Each  was  brightly  painted  and  well  Illumi- 
nated, partially  carpeted,  and  had  Its  own  sink  and  bathroom.  The 
experimental  site,  by  contrast,  had  no  on-site  kitchen,  a  more 
distant  office,  no  1n-class  bathrooms,  and  only  cold-water  sinks, 
and  classrooms  had  to  be  shared  by  two  teaching  staffs.  Comparison 
classrooms  had  housekeeping,  6lock  play,  music,  science,  book,  and 
art  learning  centers,  each  of  which  had  colorful  wall  displays  and 
both  purchased  and  handmade  materials.   Adjacent  to  the  classroom  was 
a  fenced-off  playground  with  log-cl1mb1ng  structures,  swings, .slides, 
and  tricycles. *  Classes  alternated  use  of  the  playground  so, there  was 
less  Interaction  of  ch1 1 dren* f rom  different  classes  than  occurred  at 
the  experimental  site. 
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The  Site 'II  comparison  and  experimental  sites  both  had  three-  ' 
hour  morning  sessions,  and  an  afternoon  session  followed  «t  the  ■  . 
experimental  site.   Most  of  the  children  at  both  sites  werj  bused, 
bill  they  were  less  residentiary  scattered  at  the  comparison  site 
which  was  located  1n  a  larger  community:   Posted  schedules  1n 
comparison  site  classrooms  called  for  an  Introductory  sharing, time, 
outdoor  play,  snack,  work  period  (act, .story,  mus*1c  and/or  free  pl*y), 
clean-up,  lunch,  quiet  time* (song,  story,  or  poems);  and  review  of 
.  the  'day..  '  •    ,  ^ 

The  currlcuVum  of  the  Site  II  comparison  Head  Start  center,  was 
based  on  children's  choice  as  well  as  adult  direction,  and  drew  on 
the  Bowmar  Early  Childhood  Se>1es  and  Peabody  Language  Development 
Program.   Parents 'attended  regularly  and  were  Involved  in  Instruction- 
al activities  along  with  aides.   Dally  and  weekly  plannlng^fol-lowed 
a  series  of  themes.   By  comparison,  the  experimental  site  had  less 
regular  parental  participation  and  required  more  maintenance  tastes 
and  less  Instruct onal  time  on  the  part  of  aides. 

Socioemotlonal  goals  were  to  develop  a  child's  self-esteem 
and  awareness  of  the  world,  expose  children  to  a  variety  of .experi- 
ences, encourage  exploration  without  pressuring  the  child,  Inweaie 
^responsibility,  peVmlt  dramatic  play,  and  provide  health  education. 
Much  positive  reinforcement  characterized  adults'  relations  with 
children.    In  -the  ar$a  of  concept  development,  the  stress  In  most  of  , 
the  comparison  classrooms  was  on  letter  recognition,  writing  sXlTls, 
and  appreciation  for  books.    Numbers,  shapes,  spatial  relqtlons. 
perceptual  acuity,  and  calendar  and  weather  concepts  were  also  taught. 
The  fact  that  the  comparison  and  experimental  sites  of  Huevas  Pronto- 
-  ras  II  were  similar  In  most  of  these  objectives  may  explain  the 
relatively  equal  performance  of  children  1n  these  areas  on  tne 
'  standardized  tests.'  ^  1 

Ob1ect1ves  for  language  learning.  Included  building  vocabuTary, 
association  of wirSs  with  objects,  anVldentlfylng  size,  likenesses/ 
differences,  and  classes. of  objects.   Most  teacher-aide  pairs 
Included  a  bilingual  person  because  there  were  usually  several  > 
Slngutl  Spanish  children  .In  each  class.   While  there  was  no  sys- 
tematic'second  language  Instruction,  children  In  some  comparison 
classrooms  learned  songs,  stories,  numbers,  and  colors  1 n  both 
languages.   Spanish  was  also  used  to  assist  1nd1viduala^n^?ll"  , 
understanding  and  for  word  meanings.   However,  like  the  «PerJmental 
site,  more  English  than  Spanish  was  used  by  teachers  *t  the  comparison 
center.   While  children  at  the  .experimental  site  were  of  Mexican 
American  and  Anglo  backgrounds,  the  comparison  s1te*populatfon  included 
Black  and  Asian  children  as  well. 
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.C.     Summary  and  Feasibility  of  Transfer 

Results  of  the' standardized  tests  and  the -classroom  observa- 
tions reflect  the  implementation  process  at  each  site.   The  few 
significant  differences  found  between  experimental  and  comparison 
groups  favor  children  who  parti ci pated^ln  the  Nuevas  Fronteras 
curriculum  model.    Differences  found  favoring  Spanish-preferring 
children  at  Site  I  on  Spanish  Acquisition  and  on  the  measures  of 
English  Language  Acquisition  and  Comprehension  are  consistent  with 
the. extensive  practice  the  children  at  Wiis  site  were -observed  to 
receive  injrecitatlon,  identification,  word  recognition,  and 
rhyming.  v 

English-preferring  experimental  children  at  Site  II  out- 
performed their*  Head  Start  comparison  group  on  the  measure  of  English 
Comprehension.   This  finding  is  consistent  with  the  model  s  emphasis 
on  recitation  and  recall,.    On  all  other  measures  no  significant  dif- 
ferences were  found  between  experimental  and  comparison  grotip 
children.    Thus,  participation  in  a  bilingual  program  did  not  hinder 
the  children's  development- in  their  first  language.    It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  few  English-preferring  children  at  Site  I  followed  a 
pattern  similar  to  that  of  many  Spanish-preferring  children  at  all. 
sites  where  English  was  the- predominant  language  of  the  classroom; 
that  is,  they  came  to  prefer  their  second  language  (Spanish)  In  the 
classroom  artd  showed  consistent  gains  across  a  number  or  constructs 
in  that  language. 

Experimental  and  comparison  group  mothers  at  both  sites  were 
favorably  disposed  toward  bilingual  education.  «oth  experimental 
and  comparison  parents  at  Site  I  reported  Spanish  to  be  the  pre- 
ferred  language  of  their  children  and  themselves.   Parents  at  Site  II 
perceived  their ,Engllsh  language  .ability  to  be  better. 

.  *    Teaching  staff  at  both  sites  were  generally  favorable  toward  the 
'    Nuevas  Fronteras  curriculum.    After  experience'  with  the  model , -all 
teachers  felt  more  strongly  that  the  social  aspects  of  bilingual  Ism 
were  its  primary  benefits  for  both  English-  and  Spanish-preferring 
children.  f 

/         Both  sites  were  relatively  successful  in  implementing  the 
model  especially. with  respect  to  maintaining  a  regular  schedule, 
establishing  and  usfng  distinct  learning  centers,  having  required 
materials,  and  conducting  modfl -appropri ate  instructional  activities. 
The  successful  implementation  of  the  model  at  sites,  with  different 
schedules  shows  that  it  can  be  used  flexibly  for  both  half-day  and-  J 
fuTT^day  sessions.   Relatively  higher  implementation  scores  at  Site  II 

1   suggest  that  closer  adherence  to  Nuevas  Fronteras  guidelines  may  be 
possible  with  a  routine  which  gives  teachers  daily  planning  and 
preparation  time  apart  from  their  teaching  responsibilities. 


The  single  area  tnajfe-was  consistently  most  difficult  to 
implement  at  both  sites  was  that  of  individual  behaviors.  There 
were  two  other  barriers  tp  implementation:   Teachers,  at  both  sites 
found  it  difficult  to  reach  a  balanced  use  of  English  and'Spanish  . 
in  the  classroom  owing  to  .the  language  abilities  of  the  children;  and 
dispersed  Residence  patterns  and  lack  of  transportation  made  parent 
participation  in  the  classroom  difficult. 
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FOOTNOTES        .      •  . 


Owing  to  the  small  sample  size  when  Spanish-preferring  children  at 
Corona  were  divided- by  ent*y-level  English  ability, J/^"^  ..... 
statistics  could  tot.be  used  to  contrast  experimental  and  comparison 
children.   Observable,  trends' were,  however,  consistent  with  those  . 
at  Rio  Grande  City  and  across  all  models.  On  measures  of  English  * 
Acquisition  and  English.  Con.cept  Development  experimental  children 
with  little  English  ability  had.h1gher  posttest  means.tban  d  d  the  . 
Head  Start  comparison  group  (EMLU   =  1.73  vs.  1,23;  PSIE-  «  12  y«, 
10.6),  whereas  on  measures'  of  EngTish  Comprehension  the  Jeans  of  the  . 
two  koWL&re  very  similar.    Experimental  cfii  dren  with  jntry-level 
abilitie^n  English,  had  a  higher  mean  scqre  on/the  PSJE 
and  EMUT  (3.8  vs.  3.3)  but  a  somewhat  lower  mean  on  the  comprehension 
measures*(10.0  vs.  11.2).  , 

2Generafly  higher  .rank  order  correlations  between  test  measures  and 
observed  classroom  behavior  in  Spanish  over  English  in  language- 
acquisition  and  production  reflect  the  extensive  use  of  Spanish 

.  by  bothxErigli^and  Spanish-preferring  children  in  the  Rio  Grande  . 
classroom.    (See .Appendix  W.)  t  • 

3The  Spanish  comprehension  skills  practiced  in  the  classy  appjar, 
however,  to  have  little  relation  to  those  tapped  by  the  standardized 
0sts.    (See  Appendix  W.) 

« 

4TheW  child  who*  did  not  -  Oscar  -  had  been  the  o"1*  Spanish- 
. preferring  child  who  at  the  first  observation  period  registered 
practice  of  concepts  in  his  second  language. 

*5These  patterns  in  language  use  reJated"  to  .concept  development  also 
.account  for  the  relatively  low  correction  between  test  resul ts-and  --. 
classroom  observations  in  this  area.    (See  Appendix  w . )   6  ven  the 
decline  in  emphasis  on  Spanish  concepts,  the  limited  behaviors  of 

-  the  Spanish-preferring  children  in  the  classroom  toward  the  and  of 
the  year  did  t»ot  reflect  their  level  of  Spanish  concept  development 
measured  by  the  tests.   Similarly  the  extensive  classroom  practice 
in  English  at  the  end  of  the  year  resulted  in  a  number  ©^Spanish- 
preferring  children  ranking  even  higher  in  English  concept  develop, 
mVt X  clajsroom  observations  than  the  English-preferring  children, 
a  trend  not  reflected  in  the  test  measures.  ^ 
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'6In- spi  te  if  this  unpaid  .overtime,  however>  teachers  expressed  overall 
Job  satisfaction  ft  Site  II,  as  they  received  salaries" that  were 
'competitive  with  similar  professional  positions  1n  the  conmunlty. 
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VIII 

SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS.  AND  IMPLICATIONS  • , 


This  chapter  summarizes  the,  results  of.  the  evaluation  of  the  Head 
Start  bilingual  Mcultural  curriculum  development  effort  ™r  Spanlsh- 
speaking  children:  Implications  of  the  results  fer  preschool  bilingual 
education  and  of  the  methodology  employed  are  also  discussed.  .  p  • 


A.     Child  Findings  /T*' 

v  1:'  Spanlshrpref erring  Children 

•  J   .     '  :  :  


a  '  Spanish-preferring  children  who  were  exposed  to  th§ 
bilingual  blcultural  curricula  performed  better  on 

*    English  ^language  measures  than  did  comparison  pre- 
school ch+ldren  who  were  not  exposed  to  structured 
.*1  Ungual  Mcultural  curricula.   ' 


•  At  posttest,  Spanish-preferring  experimental  children  performed 
slgnlflcSntly  bette?  than  the^Head  Start  compar*  so# groups  on  English  • 
language  measures  of  Language ^Acquisition.  Concept tevelopmeyt,  and 
Perceptual  Motor  DevflMment  p  <  .05  .   ThejexpeHmental  children  also 
oeSoS  better  thajK^mparTson  ch11dren%n  the  EngTlsh  .Comprehension 
SlIsSrT  ESiSr.  t«Blerences  for  the-EnJwsh  Comprehension  measure 
wire  only  slgMflcant^Kne  .10  level  of  confidence.   Despite  such  grins, 
Span1sh-prefer?r1na  children  generally  did  riot  achieve  .the  same  l  evel  of 
performance  on  these  posttest*  as  did  their  EngHsh-preferrlng  c  ass- 
mites.   These  %ngl1sh-pref erring  classmates  were  cuturaly  similar  to  . 
the  Span1sh-preferr1ng'ch1ldreft;  although  their  English  language 
abilities  were  greater  at  the  beginning  of  the  Head  Start  year. 

These  results  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  the  comparison 
groups  were  enrolled  in  preschool  programs  with  similar  objectives  and 
with  bilingual  tochers  who  provided  some  Input  in  Spanish.  The 
comparison  programs,  however,  did  not  offer  a  structurpd-U Ungual 
bi cultural  preschool  curriculum. 

.These  findings  are  augmented  byAfervational  data  which  indicated 
that"Span1sh^>referr1rig  experimental fObsample  ^children  Increased  their 
SX  ofthe  Evils'  lan9guagS  in  the  .classroom  by  21*  over  t£  course  of 
She  year.   This  increased  use  of  English  was  character  zed  by,  use  of 
grammatical"  forms  such  as  complete  sentences  .and  plural  "O^s  which  the 
children  generally  had  not  been  observed  to-use^at  the  beginning  of  tne 


preschool  year.  Children  were  also  observed  to  increasingly  use ^English 
for  visual  discrimination  and  serijtion/sequencing.  ^  ^ 

in  the  area  of  so&oemotional  behavior,  observed  instances  of  . 
appropriate  behavior  xohslstently  outnumbered  the  converse  of  such  be-_ 
Saviors  throughout  the  year.   The  pbserved  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
IwroJriiteW^tioSal  behavior,  by  the  subsample  children  was  due 
primarily  to  the  gains  of  58%  of  the  Spanish-preferring  chiTdrJh  in  the 
ST  of  motivation.  Over  the  course  of  the  Head  "art  year,  these 
children  showed  an  increasing  willingness  to  complete  activities  inde- 
pendently. * 

'    The  consistency  of  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  findings 
suggests  that  Head  Start  experience  in  general  may  provide  Spanish- 
preferring  children  with  some  isolated  practice  in  English,  but  thaj 
consistent  improvement  across  a  number  of-d^ensions  of  English  .usage 
comes'about  through  exposure  to  curriculum  mdtteU  structured  to  provide, 
systematic  practice  w,1th  English.  ^  f 


b,  Spanish-preferring  experimental  group  children  also  In- 
creased- their  linguistic  and  functional  competencies  1n 
the*Spap1sh'language.  .'  


*  Spanish-preferring  experimental  children  showed  significant  gains 
over  Head  Start  comparison  children  on  some  measures  of  language  Per- 
formance in  Spanish.    In  the'  area  of  Spanish  language  production,  the 
exwrtme-ntal  group  children  demonstrated  greater  gains  on  measures  of 
thei?  production  of  Spanish  words  and  use  of  grammatical  forms  when  . 
tel  ing  a  story  than  did  comparison  children;   Similarly,  on  the  measure 
of  concept  development  in  Spanish,  experimental  group  children  outperformed. 
2hildrtn  who  received  Head  Start  exposure  without  a  bilingual  curriculum 
model     ExP^rSaiachildren  performed  as  well  as  comparison  groups  on  all 
other  Spanish  measures.  * 

Classroom  observations  revealed  that  children  in- the  Spanish- 
preferringlxperlmental  group,  despite  using  Jess  Spanish,  Increased  their  . 
Spanish  language  competence  at  the  same  time  that  they  Increased  their 
iSg"   h  Unguage  Use  and  English  language  competence ; P!Jctnt 
of  the  Spanishlpreferring  experimental  group  increased  the  yarlety.of 
Spanish  grammatical  forms  that  they  used.   Use  of  plural  no^ns,  the 
negative  and  interrogative  forms,  and  the  present  and  past  tenses 
Inched  over  the  year.   These  data  suggest  that  the  jch  evement  of  the 
second  language  goals  of  the  bilingual  bi Cultural  curricula  will  not  • 
aSe?se  y  affict  the  development  of  preschoolers'  primary  language. 
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c.   The  gains  made  by  Spanish-preferring  children  were 
different,  depending  An  their  English  language  abl 11 t1 


  „  es 

upon  entering' ijtad  Start. 


Classroom  observatipn  data  revealed  that  the  Spanish-preferring 
experimental  group  children  received  yaryl.ng  degrees  of  exposure  to 
English  depending  on  the  level  of  English  linguistic  development  at  which 
the  children  entered  preschool. ^  At  all  sites  the  children  could  be  d1-. 
vlded  Into  two  main  groups;   thpse  children  with  Uttle/no  productive 
ability  1n  English  and'thofe  beginning  the  year  with  some  measurable 
productive  ability-  in'Engllsh.  " 

Spanish -preferring  experimental  children  who  entered  preschool  with 
Hm1ted/no  English-speaking  abilities  made  significant  gains  over  similar 
comparison  children  on  measures  of  English  Language  Development  and  Concept 
Development  (p  <  1.05}.':,  These  gains  are  partly  explained  by  the  exposure 
to  English  provided  them  by  the  teachers  using  the  bilingual  btcultural 
curricula.    Early/1n  the  year  their  use  of  English  was  1n  the  form  of 
repetition  of  Isolated  lexical  Items  modeled  by  the  teacher.   By  the 
second  observation  period,  teachers  began  to  interact  more  frequently 
with  these  Children  1  hi  English.   Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  teachers 
continued  to 'increase  .the  amount  of  English  used  with  these  children  to 
the  extent  that  the  children  were  able  to  respond  with  single  words  and 
'short  sentences  1n  English  to  both  teachers  and  peers.   The  data  suggest 
that  the  bilingual  preschool  programs  provided  these  children  with  access 
to  and  practlceJn  Engllih  not  available  1n  preschool  programs  without 
a  bilingual  b1 cultural  model  and  that  ability  with  two  languages  1s 
Important  for  teaching*  staff  working  with  preschool  children- with 
Hm1ted/no  English-speaking  abilities. 

Spanish-preferring  experimental  group  children  who -entered  Head 
Start  with  English  .language  abilities  made  ^significant  gains  over  similar 
comparison  cMldre/tfln^the  English  Comprehension  measure  (p  £.05).  A 
possible  explanation  for  the  gains  made  by  the  experimental  group  1n 
comprehension  te-Jhat  as  the  bilingual  curricula  provided  Input  1n  bofh 
Spanish  and  English,  children  received  essentially  multiple  exposure; 
that  1s,  the  curricula  provided  the  children  with  the  opportunity  to 
relate  meanings  1n  both  languages.. 
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2.   English-preferring  CJdldren 


a. 


English-preferring  experimental  children  performed  as  well 
as  comparison  children  Who  attended  a  Head  Start  center 
without  a  bilingual  curriculum  model .  • 


'  Similar  gains  were  made  by  both  English-preferring  experimental  and 
comparison  children  on  all-  English  language  measures.   There  were  no 
.observed  adverse  effects  on  English  language,  concept,  and  socloemotlonai 
'development  measures  for  English-preferring  children  who  participated  in 
the  bilingual  programs. 

Classroom  observations  were  consistent  wUh  the- test  results.  • 
Eighty-six  percent  of  these  subsample  children  were  observed  to  diversify 
their  practice  with  grammatical  forms  1n  English,.   By  the  end^otthe  year, 
the  majority  of  the  children  Increased  their  use  of  the  negative  form  and 
past,  present,  and  future  tenses. 

Functionally,  almost  two  thirds  of  the  children  diversified  their  use 
of  English  for  various  purposes.   By  the-  end  of '  the  year,  they  had  acquired 
the  ability  to  provide  descriptions  of  themselves, and  give  verbal  Instruc- 
tions 1n  English.   These  children  also  displayed, an  Increased  diversity 
Vn  memory  and  recall  abilities.   Gains  were  also  observed  1n  areas  of 
self-esteem  and  motivation. 

'  *  *  '  * 

This  suggests  that  an  English-speaking  chad's  placement  1n  a 
bH1ngual/b1  cultural  preschool  classroom  can  result  1n  at  least  the  same  * 
level  of  gains  that  would  occur  through  placement  1n  a  regular  preschool 
classroom.  - 


b.   English-preferring  children's  progress* 1n  Spanish  was 
limited.  g. 


the  test  scores  of  both  experimental  and  comparison  children  on  most 
Spanish  meas«re"s  remained  at  or  m»ar  zero  at  posttest.    In  the  classroom 
1t  was- observed  that  the.majorlty  of  the  English-preferring  children  used 
Spanish  for  the  repetition  of  Isolated  lexical  1  terns Jn_cesponse  to 
teachers!  modeling,  usually  during  structured  activities.   The  exception  • 
to  this  pattern  was  the  children  who .entered  preschool  with  some  demonstrat- 
ed ability  1n  Spanish,  especially  those  at  the  site  where  Spanish  was  the 
predominant  classroom  language.   English-preferring  children  at  this  site 
had  experiences  In  their  second  language  similar  to  those  of  Spanish- 
preferring  children  witfc  some  entry-level  abilities  1n  English  at  other 
evaluation  sites.   Thesechlldren  were  addressed  by  teachers  In  both 
languages  and  by  peers  primarily  1n  Spanish.   They  were  observed  to 
increase  their  practice  with  negative  and  Interrogative  forms  and  the 
use  of  the  present  tense  in  Spanish.    They  also  expanded  their  functional 
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abilities  with  Spanish  and  maintained  progress  1n  English  similar  to 
that 'of  the  other  English -prefer ring  children. 

B.  •  Parent  Findings  ' 


All  sample  mothers  expressed  highly  positive  atti- 
tudes toward  the  educational  system  and  bilingual 
education .  »    . 


Mothers  of  experimental  and  comparison  group  children  felt  highly 
positive  toward  the  educational  system,  bilingual  education  1n  general, 
Snd  the  curriculum  models.   Also,  they  had  similar  educational  aspirations  . 
for  their  children;  most  hoped  for  a  college  education  for  their  off- 
spring.  Both  experimental,  and  comparison  groups  appeared  to  provide  , 
similar  fcome  environments.  - 


2    Transportation  availability  and  the  distance  between 
some  Head  Start  sites  and  the  home  affected  parent 
participation.   


Despite  the  positive  attitudes  of  parents  toward  bilingual  education, 
their  parti cVpation  In  the  classroom  was  difficult  to  secure  at  some  sites. 
Lack  of  adequate  transportation  Impeded  parental  participation  1n Head 
slart  programs  that  were  located  at  sites  distant  from  the  main  resided! 
areas  Of  the  Head  Start  families.    In  situations  where  the  Head  Start-* 
Jenttr was  located  1n  the  mediate  neighborhood  of  the  faml   e >  being 
served,  parents  became  Invqlved  1*  classroom  activities.    This  suggests 
that  transportation  resources  and  the  geographlca   proxlml ty  between  the 
homes  and  the  Head  Start .centers  should  be  taken  Into  account  1n  planning 
parent  Involvement  activities  at  a  local  level. 


C.     Teacher  Findings 

•  i 


 ;  rrr  

1.   A  majority  of  classroom  staff  participating  In  the 
experimental  programs  at  all  sites  had 'ability  In 
English  and^Spanish.  , 


Unlike  many  studies  of  bilingual  programs  which  report  large  "!^rs 
of  teachers>w1th  little  proficiency  1n  Spanish  (e.g.,  AIR,  1978),  31  of  we  — » 
33  tlach^nntSrvlewed  kiross  all  sites  stated  that  they  used  Spanish  In 
si  tuitions  outside  of  the  classroom,  findings  from  classroom  observations 
were  consistent  with  the  teacher  Interview  data  on  tbe  language  skills  of 
?eZ™s    Sy  three  of  the  teachers  were  never  bbserved  to  use  Spanish 
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1n  the  classroom.   Twenty-six  of  the  teacners  were  observed. to  use  Spanish 
]n  one  third  ordure  of  their  Classroom  Interactions.   The  Spanish, 
UngJage  ab?lU1es  of  the  Head  Start  teaching  staff  cannot' be  Ignored  as 
a  factor  1n  the  success  of  the  demonstration  effort.   Such  ab1,l  ties 
ShoIuIlsS  be  a  consideration  1rr planning  future  efforts  1n  bilingual 
preschool  Instruction.  ^ 


2.   Teachers  viewed  the  social  value  of  bilingual  education 
as  Its  major  advantage.  


'      Teachers'  Integrative  ortentation,$5ward  b1l1ngual1sm  and  bilingual 
education  was  heightened  over  the  course  of  the  preschool  ^ear  Benefits 
such  as  cultural  awareness,  Intercultural  communication,  and  self-  — 
enHchment  were  those  most  frequently  cited  for  botJTEngllsh^  and 


Spanish-preferrjng  children. ' 
D.     Degree  of  Implementation 


1.   Approaching  a  balanced  use  of  two  language's  In  the 
cl  Ass  room  proved  themost' difficult  Implementation 
-goal  to  achieve.  '  •  - 


All  teachers  tended  to  rely  on  one  language,  that  which  corroded 
to  the   anguage  preference  of  the  majority  of  the  student  population, 
~aardless  of  their  own  linguistic  preference.   Even* at  those  sites  .« 
IhTre  many  of  tte  chlWren  had  some  blltogua!  abilities,  the  language 
used  1n  the  community  1n  which  the  prescfools  were  found  P^Jomi "ated  1  n 
classrbom  use.   Although  some  models  did  not  require  that  all. classroom 
Stiff  bTblUngual.  monolingual  teachers  could  not  always  respond^ 
children  1n  spontaneous  Interactions.   The  linguistic  Jnput  P™^1*?,™ 
In  IviTual  chlldren-varied  with  the  entry-level  ab  1  t*s  of  the  chl  1  r  n 
SDan1sh-Dreferr1ng  children  with  some  Initial  ability  In  Engl isn  receivea 
1  ^r  a  iSg  pracil9ce  1n  English  throughout  ^ 

rooms  where  English  predominated,  many  actually  df»"strated  ■  f$*JL 
preference  for  using  English  1n  the'  classroom  context  at  the  end  of  the 
year Span1sh-pre4rr1ng  children  who  demonstrated  no  abll  ty  In  English 
at  oretest  received  Increasing  Input  1n  that  language,  but  1n  genera) 
mailed  their  preference  for  Spanish  1n  most^lassroom  Interactions. 
Wttt  S  excfpt^oS ofThe  few  English-preferring  children  at  site* >  where 
Spanish  was  the' predominant  classroom  language,  the  teaching  staff  pro- 
vided alrect  input  only  1n  English  to  English-preferring  children. 


2.   Carrying  out  the  classroom  language  strategies  sug- 
gested by  the  models  was  the  aspect  of  programming 
most  related  to  positive  child  outcomes.        .  •  « 


" :      It  was  at  "those  sites  where  the  teachers  most  consistently  followed 
the-roodel's  strategy  for  language  practice  that  significant  differences 
between  experimental  and  comparison^  Head  Start  children  were  genera  ly 
found,  teachers  using -models  recommending  language  separation  encountered 
difficulties  1n  maintaining  th'e  use'-of  a  single  language  <*"r1  "9  language 
selslons.   At  sites  where,  proficiency  with  the  second  language  was  very  low 
children  often  did  not  understand  a  lesson  conducted  entirely  Intneir 
second  language  and' became  bored'.   At  other  sites  where  second  language 
Wlclency \f  the  children  was  high,  they  often  Pers  sted  in  speaking 
the  second  language  even  when  the. teacher  was  conducting  the  session  1n 
.their  first  or.  preferred  language.  r 

'    Staff  turnover  affected  the  instructional  strategies  employed  by 
the  teachers     It  was  generally  Impossible  to  carry  out  small  group  or 
?Sng  fgeSsslons  effectively  with  a  single  teacher,  and  nf  personne  . 
needed  tiSe  to  adapt  to  a  curriculum  before  they  were  able  to  carry  out 
!he  lessons  as  th/models  directed.   Training  sessions  ^^specla  y 
valuable  1n  crovldlng  all  teachers  with  an  opportunity  to  practice  skins 
Srgeted  Dy.  the  models  as  Important  for  carrying  out  "Structlona 
'  strategies  and  In  ensuring  that  the  teaching  personnel  had  understanding 
'of  $nd  confidence  in  the  model.  •  -x  «. 


Implications 


lx    Programmatic  implications,  *  % 


B1  Ungual  preschool  programs  can  be  effectlve'for 
both  Spanish-  and  English -prefer ring  children. 


;      Test  results  and  classroom  observations  showed  that  ft*  b"  Jngual 
curricula  contributed  to  the  positive  development  of  fpan^-  J??,*™ 
English-preferring  children >**an1sh-pref  erring  experimental  chlloren 
increased  their  use  of  English  and  made  consistent  gaWs  across  a  number 
English  language  and  cognitive  criteria  when  contrasted  to  comparison  , 
Sroupl.    Despite  these  results,  there  was  no  evidence  of  what  some 
researchers  (MacNamara,  1966;  Torrance,  Gowan,  &>Al1ott1 ,  J*™'  "ave   .  , 
referred  to  is  a  "balanced  effect*;  that  1s,  b1 1  Wal  chl Wren »s; -ski  > 
?n  their  first  language  did  -not  decrease  as  they  Hmpro9«d  second  language 
skills    To  the  contrary,  experimental  Span1sh-pfeferr1ng  children  scored 
consistently  htgher  tha'n'either  Head  Start  comparion  or  stay-at-home  - 
comparison  children  on.  a  number  of. Spanish  measures 
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This -trend  is  consistent  with  the  classroonr observation  data. 
These  data, show  that  Span1sh-pref wring  childr.erTusied  less  Spanish  1nr 
the  classroom  over  the  year.   However,  they  expanded  their  use  of 
•grammatical  forms  and  increased  their  functional,  competencies  in 
Spanish.  *  .  * 

English-preferring  experimental  children'  generally  performed  as 
well -on- all  measures  in  English,  as  did  the* English-preferring  comparl- 
son  groups.    These  children  were  also  observed  to  expand  their  grammatical 
and  functional  competencies-  in  English.   Thirsuggests  that  participation 
in  a  bilingual  program  by  English-preferring  "preschoolers  can  result- tn 
at  least. the  same  level  of  gain  that  would  be  achieved  in  a  Head  Start 
program  without  a  bilingual  curriculum  model. 


t>.    One  year  1n  a  bilingual  curriculum  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient for  Spanish-preferring  preschool  children  to 
reach  the  level  of  competency  in  English  necejssary  to 
compete  successfully  with-  their  English-preferring 
peers.  *-       '  '  ■  ' 


Spanish -preferring  children  with  limited/no  English  ability  at 
entry  to  the  bilingual  bicultural  classrooms  were  able' to  make  s1gn1f1-# 
cant  gains  in  EngMsh  over  similar  comparison  children.  However/their 
grammatical  and  functional  competence  fn  English  was  still  limited  at 
the  ertd  of  the  year  1n  both  their  classroom  and  test  performance. 
Given' the  relative  success  of  the  programs,"  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
ACYF  or  other  federal  agencies  to  consider  expanding  a. similar  systematic 
bilingual  bicultural  curriculum  development  effort  through  second  or  t 
third  grade.  v  . 


Bilingual  preschool  programs  are  especially  effec- 
tive for  those  children  who  enter  the  programs 
without  measurable  abilities  in  English. 


* 

Children  with  no . demonstrated  entry-level  .abilities  in  English  made 
significant  gains  on  a  number  of  English  constructs  over  the  course  of 
the  Head  Start  year.   The  bilingual  nature  of  the  cTassroom  provided^ 
these  children  with'access  to  situations  1n  which  they  could  systemati- 
cally practice  English*  through  structured  interactions  with  teachers 
end  peers.'  This  suggests  that  the  bilingual  bicultural  turriculum  '■ , 
models  may  be  especially' effective  in  those  situations  where  a  majority 
of  the  children's  practice  outside  the  preschool  is  in  apanlsn. 
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i.   Methodological  Implications  , 

In  meeting  the  goals  of  the  evaluation,  a  number  of  methodological 
approach^  51E  Integrated  1n  a  variety  of  ways.  The  Implications  of 
the. methodology  may  prove  relevant  to  future  .evaluations  or  to 
bilingual  research  1n  general. 


Cooperation  between  the  evaluators  and  the  curriculum 
developers  can  help  ensure  the  relevance  of  the 
evaluation.  '  


-  In  an  evaluation  of  this  nature,  'scientific  objectivity  can  only  be 
.achieved  by  defining  and  measuring  the  treatment Pr0«"  a"J 
selecting  and  developing  impact  measures  that  reflect  the  goals  of 
treatment    This  wa7 achieved  by- allowing  instrument  selection  and  de- 
3S  to  take  place  over  the  same.time  period  thatrthe  curr  cul urn 
developers  were  preparing  and  piloting  their  curriculum  packages. 
lSpac?^aWes  andcriterla  were  selected  to  reflect  the  developmental 
Sructs  that  were  emphasized  by  the  models  and  the  overall  Head  Start 
objectives.  * 


b/  A  combination  of  observational  and  test/ interview 
approaches  can  Increase  the  intestability  of 
evaluation  fi/id£pgs.  -  


In  assessing  the  impact  of  bilingual  ^cultural  efforts,  it  Is 
Important  that  observational  procedures  be  combined  with  JJ'^^IT 
The  naturalistic  observations  permitted  "investigation  of  the  reasons 
fnr  the  treatment  effects  fountain  the  analysis  of  test  data.    The  use.QT 
In  iJteraa  ?naf  anisic  process  In  whfch  Information  derived  by  quanti- 
tative methods  was  compared  and  contrasted  to  results  gathered  through 
qua  itative  means  enabled  a  more  specific  and  accurate  .interpretation 
S the  conol ex  Interactions  among  the  children,  the  teacher,  and  the 
?Isk  env^onments  thCt  weVe  intended  :to  promote  the  curricular  goals  of. 
the  models  being  evaluated.  -  ^ 

-  The  Information  gathered  On  the!implementa1*1on  process  allowed 
for  .systematic  study  of  many  Issues- of  concern  to  teacher  trainers, 
oroaram  staff ,  and  policy  planners  wft*  attention  to  both. program 
"prweSeJ  and  outcomes.  ysSff1cienMnformation  is  supplied  through  the 
qulml?1vranalys1s  to  enable  Interested  Pities  to  determine  which 
factors  hinder  or  promote  program  implementation  in  different  settings.  . 
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Obsenfetional  studies- of  individual  children  can  pro- 
vide general izable  findings  if  a  sufficient  variety  of 
cases  is  studied  to  determine  common  patterns. 


'  As  the  findings  of  this  Study  have  shown,  individual  children  re- 
ceived different  variations  of  the  treatment.   By  selecting  a  sufficient 
number  of  subsample  children  with  different  entry-level  characteristics  • 
at  each  site,  it.  was  possible  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  the 
treatments  yielded  a  similar  set  of  outcomes  or  nonoutcomes  across    -  * 
different  cases  .N  The  consistent  patterns  observed  across  aU  models  for. 
each  set  of  *hil#ren  with  similar  attributes  strengthen  generalizations 
about  the  impact  of  bilingual  preschool  curricula.   Thus,  in  evaluations 
using  observational  techniques,  especially  those  related  to  the  linguistic 
abilities  of  children-,  it  would  seem  crucial  that  the  .sample  be  hetero-  # 
geneous  in  the  characteristics^  which  the  treatment  is  predicted  to, 
have  an  effect.  /  , 


d.   Qualitative  anaiyiis  permits  an.  estimate^of  the 
effects  of  the  treatment  to  be  made  in  Situations 
which  preclude  parametric  statistical' analysis. 


Observations  jnade  in  situations  where  cell  size  was  severely 
reduced,  for  example,  in  classrooms  with  very  few  English-preferring 
children,  allowed  an  assessment  of  the  effects  of  the  treatment  for 
such  children  to  be  made.   The  use  of  observational  techniques  are, 
therefore,  extremely  useful  for  providing  information  on  individuals 
who  possess  different  characteristics  than  those  of  the  majority  of  a 
gwen  population  but  do  not  exist  in  sufficient  numbers-  to  be  examined 
through  the  use  of  parametric  statistics. 


An  adequate  assessment  of  preschool  language  devel-  | 
opment  requir.es  measurement  on  a  number  of  developmental 
constructs.  ' 


.  Study  findings  showed  that  the  same  children  had  different  entry- 
level  abilities  on  different  measures.    Fully  three  fourths  of  those 
Spanish-preferri-ng  children  who  demonstrated' little/no  English  ability 
on  the  meas'ures  of  language. acquisition  a"n.d  concept  development  at 
pretest  scored  above  the  minimum  criterion  on  the  test  of  English*  N 
Comprehension.    This  suggests  that  children  who  live  in  dual  language 
^environments  have  varying  skill  levels  across  different  developmental 
•  constructs.   Therefore,  measurement  across  a  variety  of  developmental 
'  constructs  is  more  appropriate  than  the  myurement >of  a  single  construct.- 
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Multiple  quality  control  techniques  are  essential^ 
to  large-scale  observational  data  gathering.  


,     In  "carrying  out  the  evaluation,  a  series  of  activities  was  carried 
out  to  ensure  the  accuracy  and  consistency  of  the  Information  collected. 
This  was  achieved  through:    selecting  highly  qualified  bilingual  data 
gatherers;  providing  fining  to  the  fleldworkers;  closely  supervising 
the  field  operations;  conducting  parallel  observations;  constant  monitor- 
ing of  field  reports  (including  weekly  feedback  to  the  fleldworkers  and 
reorientation  and  retraining  meetings);  establishing  a  central  data 
processing  center  to  facilitate  consistency  of  the  data;  developing  stand- 
ardized formats  for  accurate  data  recording;  and  develop  ng  a  fjeld  manual 
to  provide  common  definitions,  delineate  role  relationships,  a hd  specify 
ethical  and  confidentiality  considerations     In  monitoring  a  jultlslte 
evaluation  effort  which  includes  large-scale  observational  dafa  collection 
extensive  quality  control  procedures  should  J>e  a  consideration  if  com- 
parable data  Is  a  concern.,  t  '  V- 
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OVERVIEW  OF  AN  EVALUATION  OF  HEAD  START 
■    CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT  REPORTS 

A  Ust  of  the  supporting  documents  produced  for  th1s~study  and  a  sum- 
mary of  their  contents  are  presented  below.   ERIC  reference  numbers 

are  Included  .where  appropriate. 
* 

Review  and  Recommendation  for  the  Test  Bat terf,  July,  1978  presents 
the  procedures*  used  in  selecting  the  standardized  Instruments, 
addresses  the  critical  Issues  which  guided  the  selection  of  the  tests,  , 
lists  the  recommended  tests  and  justification  for  their  selection  and 
jMscusses  the  process  of  test  administration.  tD190221  - 

A  Qualitative/Quantitative  Data  Gathering  Approach',  December,  1978 
presents  the  rationale  for  the  multimethod/ata  collection  strategy 
and  describes  the  various  procedures  utilized  in  the  evaluation: 
participation  researcher,  natural 1sttt  observations,  teacher  Inter- 
views, Implementation  checklists,  time  and  event  samples,  etc.  In 
addition,  a  dlscussltn  of  data  management  and  data  analysis  procedures 
1s  presented'.   The  report  also  elaborates. on  the  Integration  of  psycho- 
metric and  ethnographic  data.  ED190222 

A  Plan  for  the  Pilot  Study  of 'Child  and  Parent  Impact- Measures , 
December,  1978  contains  a  description  of  the  procedures  used  to  pilot 
test  the  battery  of  Impact  Instruments  and  a  preliminary  plan  for  their 
field  testing  with  a  sample  of  children  from  the  evaluation  sites.  The 
latter  discussion   provides  details  on  site  contact,  training  of  exam- 
iners, and  examination  procedures. 

Pilot 'study  Results  of  the  Child  Assessment  Measures:   June,  1979  re- 
ports  the  results  of  the  pilot  testing  of  the  impact  Instruments  and 
recomuends  procadures  ft*  test  administration  Including  selecting  and 
training  of  examiners,  monitoring  the  testing,  facilities,  scheduling 
and  order  ousting .  ED190219 

Final  Report  of  the  Pilot  Study  Results  and  the  Training  of  Fleldworkers 
for  the*  •Ethnographk/Observatlona)  Component:    September,  1979  >resents 
the  results  of  the  pilot  testing  of  the  qualitative  techniques  as  well 
as  the  training 'process  for  the  fleldworkers.    Included  are  the  pilot- 
ing of  Implementation  checklists,  time  and  even*samples,  ethnographic 
*notetak1ng,  coding,  quality  control,  role  management  and  poucy  and 
ethical  matters.  ED190230 

Field' Supervisor  Observations  and  Quality  Control  of  Ethnographic  Data: 
December,  1979  describes,'  1n  detail,  the  qualitative  data  collection 
techniques  and* discusses  quality  control  procedures  for  the  ethno- 
graphic data  Including  the  monftorlng  of  field  notes,  parallel  ob- 
servations, the  development  of  a  field  manual  and  the  reorientation 
and  retraining  of  fleldworkers.  ED190220 


Report  of  the  Pretest  Results  and  Posttest  Analysis  Plan  for  the 
Quantitative  Component,  February,  1980  presents  an  overview  of  the 
Instruments,  and  data  analysis  procedures  used  1n  the  pretest  at  the, 
evaluation  sites.    It  also  Includes  a  profile  of  the  sample  at  each 
evaluation  site  and  the  results  of  the  quantitative  Impact  measures 
on  children,  parents  and  staff.    ED190218;  Appendices  ED190223 

Preliminary  Report  on  the  Field -Supervisor's  Spring  Parallel  Observa- 
tions and  Debriefing  of  Fleldworkers;   July,  1980  reviews  the  data 
collection  strategies,  presents  the  results  of  the  superv1sor-f1eld- 
worker  second  set  of  parallel  observations  and  describes  the  plan  for 
debriefing.  Implementation  and  participant  researchers. 
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CRITERIA  FOR  CALCULATING  MEAN  LENGTH,  OF 
UTTERANCE  SCORES 


Criteria  for  calculating  MLU's  were  based  on  those  of  Brown  (1973)  and 
Chesterfield  and  PSrez  (1981).   They  are  as  follows:    (1)  Only  fully 
transcribed  utterances  are  used;  none  with  blanks.   Portions  of 
utterances,  entered  1n  parentheses  to  indicate  doubtful  transcription, 
'  are  used.    (2)  All  exact  utterance  repetitions  are  Included.  Stuttering 
1s  marked  as  repeated  efforts  at  a  single  word;  therefore  the  word  1s 
counted  once  1n  the  most  complete  form  produced.    In  the  few  case  where 
a  word  is  produced  for  emphasis  or  the  like  (n£,  no,  no)  each  occurrence. 
Is  counted;  such  fillers  as  mm  or  Oh  are  not  counted,  but  no,  yeah,  hj, 
si,  ese,  or  hola.  are  counted.    (3)  All  compound  words  (two  or  more  free 
morphemes),  proper  names,  and  ritualized  reduplications- count  as  single 
words.   Examples  of  these  are  birthday,  rackety- boom,  choo-choo, 
rompecabezas,  abrelatas,  cumoleanos.   The  justification  1s  that  there 
1s  no  evidence  that  constituent  morphemes  function  as  such  for  these 
children.    (4)  All  Irregular  past  tenses  of  the  verb  (got,  did,  went, 
hlce,  M»  puse)  are  counted  as  one  morpheme.   The  justification  1s  that 
there  1s  no  evidence  that  the  child  relates  these  toxpresent  tense  forms. 
(5)  All  diminutives  (doggie,  perrita)  are  counted  as  one  morpheme  because 
these  children  do  .not  seem  to  use  the  suffix  productively.    D1mun1t1ves  * 
are  the  standard  forms  used  by  the  child.    (6)  Auxiliaries. (Is.,  have, 
'  can,  puedo,  ha,  est£)  are  counted  as  separate  morphemes,  as  are  all  ; 
catenatives:    gonna,  wanna,  hafta.   These  latter  count  as  single  mor- 

•  * 

pheipes  rather  than  as  going  to  or  want  to  because  they  apparently  func-, 
tlon  so  for  the  children.    (7)  All  Inflections  are  counted  as  separate 
morphemes;  for  example,  possessive  (^J,  plural  (^),  third  person 
singular  (^s),  regular  past  (^  progressive  (jng). 
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APPENDIX  e 

DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  EXPERIMENTAL  HEAD  START 

AND  COMPARISON  CHILDREN  BY  LANGUAGE 
-  g        PREFERENCE  AT  EACH  dF  EIGHT  SITES 


t 


r 


ERIC 


DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  MODEL:  UN  MARCO  A6IERTO  I 
SPANISH  PRiflER^NG  CH I lKenT  TREAtScNT  GROUP:  EXPERIMENTAL  RESTART 


STATISTICS 

N       ^  +  \ 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

X  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  *  0) 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N  f 
MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION"   

1  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  t  SCORE  »  01 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CFIL1HG 


N 

MEAN  '  " 
STAK0XRD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION  % 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  *  0) 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION         amMmr  Ai 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  »  0) 
%  SCARES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


HLOAGE  * 

FACTOR  1 

INCOME 

EDASP 

PRESENT 

20.00 
53.05 
0.64 

20.00 
0.99 

a.  08 

n  *5 

U.  03 

.  20.00 
8.00 
0.87 
3.88  ♦ 

20.00 
17.60 
0.23 
1.05 

20.00 
1224  40 
VJ68 

r.52 

_PSIS 

PSIS 

m 

J>SIE 

psie 

SPERC 

20.00 
20.15 
0.84 
3 .  /  / 

c, 

0. 

20.00 
11.55 
1.09 

1        H • OO  - 

1  0. 

n 
u  • 

20.00 
16.60 

1.24 
-    5  53 

5.pO 

0. 

20.00' 
.2.75 
0.84 
3.75 
•  40.00 

0.  / 

20.00 
3.90 
0.07 
x  0.31 

/  90.00 

_SMLU 

SMLU 

_EMLU* 

EMLU 

_SC0MP 

20.00 
4.31 
C.16 
0.71 

0. 

20.00 

3.28 

0.34 

1.53 
1 0 . 00  - 

0. 

20.00 
2.14 
0.40 
1^80 

20.00 
0. 

20.00 
0.68 
0.29 
1.30 

75.00 
0. 

•     2Q. 00 
9.15 
0,45 
,2.03 
0. 
0.  , 

_SQUAN 

SQUAN 

_EQUAN 

EQUAN 

.  >_D££C 

18.00 
65.11 

5.35 
22.72 

0. 

0. 

18.00 
36.78 

5.78 
24.53 
•  11.11 

0. 

,20.00 
1.35 
0.80 
3.57 
65.00 
0. 

20.00 
2.10 
*     1 . 32 
5.92 

65.00 
0. 

20.00 
4.85 

0.33 
1.50 
f  .00 
/  5.00 

> 

* 

\ 

u 

0 

» 

PTEACH 

_S0C10. 

SOCJO 

20.00 
0.70 
0.04 
0.18 

20.00 
17.95 
0.41 
1.85 
%  0. 
0. 

20.00. 
17.45 

0.85 

3.79 

0. 

0. 

SPERC 

'_EPER<J 

EPERC 

20.00 
3.35 
0.27 
1.23 
10.00 
65.00 

20.00 
3.35 
0.24 
*  1.09' 
5.00 
60.00 

20.00 
0.50 
0.26 
U15 

80.00 
5.00 

-> 

SCOMP 

_ECOMP, 

tCOMP 

20.00 
7.50  , 
0.34  * 
1.50  * 
0.  * 
0. 

20.00 
'  8.50 
0.47 
2.09 
0. 
0. 

20:00 
4.15 
0.91 
4.07 

35.00 
0. 

1 

1 
1 

DISC  . 

_QUAL 

QUAL 

» 

20.00 
2.15 
0.30 
1.35 
5.00 
0. 

20.00 
15.00 
0.49 
2.20 

0* 

a 
u  • 

on-  AA 

10.65 
0.99 
4.44 
0. 

0 

•  • 

»  * 

\ 

* 

v 
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OFSCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  MODEL:  UN  MARCO  ABIERTO  I 
SPANISH  SkFERbTnG  WILoiS!  TkStMEUT  MOD*  C08MKIS0K  HEAD  START 


STATISTICS 


N  * 

MEAN  • 
STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION    •  _ 
X  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR,  (SCtWE  »  0.) 
X  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
1  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  * 
X  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


0) 


N  ' 

MEAN  ° 
STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE 
X  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


0) 


MEAN*  * 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  ( SCORE  ■  0) 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


CHLOAGE 

FACTOR 1 

INCOME  * 

EDASP 

PRESENT 

23.00 
51.61 
0.67 
3.20 

23.00 
0.89 
0.08 
»  0.38 

22.00 
•  ,8.95 
0.88 
4.11 

• 

22.00 
17.32 
0.23 
1.09 

-  23.00 
158.91 
1.69 
8.11 

_PSIS 

PSIS 

J>SIE 

P&IE 

_SPERC 

23.00 
Id. 83 
C.72 
3.46 
0. 

4.35 

23.00 

12.13 
0.92 
4.39  ' 
0. 

0.  c 

23.00  _ 
13.43 

1.28 

6.16 

0. 

0. 

23.00*, 
3.17 
0.87 
-  4.18 
39.13 
-    0.  - 

23.00 
3.83 
0.10 
0-49 
.Q.  , 
86.96 

_SHLU 

SMLU 

_EMLU 

EMLU 

_SCOMP 

23.00 
'  3.87 
0.15 

"  n  71 

r, 

6! 

23.00 
3.48 
0.17 
0.83 
0. 
0. 

-  23.0b 
1.76 
0.34 
1.61 
26.09 

23.00 
0.69 
0.27 
1.29 

69.57 
0. 

23.00 
8.91 
0.47 
2.27 
0. 

.  0. 

_SQUAN 

SQL)  AN 

_EQUAN 

tEQUAN 

iDESC 

21.00 
43.76 

4.58* 
20.99 

4.76 

0. 

21.00 
41.24 

5.73 
26.26 

4,76 

0. 

23.00 
0.52 
0.20 
0.95 

69.57 
0. 

23.00 
0.65 
0.33 
1.58 

73.91 

23.00 
4.87 
0,20 
0.97 

/  o. 

4.35 

r 

PTEACH 

_SOCIO 

SOCIO 

23.00 
0.74 

•0.05 
0.22 

23.00 
18.17 
0.40 
1.90 
0. 

o. 

23.00 
17.83 

0.54 

2.59 

0. 

0. 

£PJfcRC 

_EPERC 

EPERC 

23.00 
*  3.61 

o.?o 

0.94 
4.35 
78.26 

23.00 
2.96 
0.28 
1.36 
13.04 
47.83 

23.00 
Q.78 
0.28 
1. 35 

69.57 
8.70, 

SCOMP 

_EC0MP 

ECOMP 

23.00 
7.00 
0.42 
?.00 
0. 
0. 

23.00 
7.39  * 
0.59 
2.82 
*  o  • 
0. 

23.00 
4.39 
0.78 
3.75 

XL.  711 

0. 

DE9C 

_QUAL 

qUAL 

23.00 
2.74 
0.26 
1.25 
4.35 
0. 

23.00 
12.09 

0.59 

2.84 

0. 

0. 

23.00 
11.09 
0.85 
4.06 
4.35 
0. 

t 

> 

00 

I 
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DtSCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  MODEL:  UN 
ENGLISH  PREFERRING  CHILDREN,  TREATMENT  GROUP: 


MARCO.  ABfERTO  I 
EXPERIMENTAL  HEAD  START 


STATISTICS  ' 

N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  *  0) 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING  , 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
.  STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  *  0) 
£  SCORK  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION  ^ 
1  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  »  0) 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION   

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  «  0) 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


CHLDAGE        FACTOR 1 


14.0Q 
51.93 
0.J7 
2.67 


14.00 
-1.27 
0.14 
0.51 


INCOME 

*  14.00 

*  5.71 

*  T.19 
4.4* 


EDASP 


PRESENT 


_PSI* 

PSIS 

_PSIE 

■P^SPERC- 

14. ob 

2.66 

1.31 

M.90 
iB.  57 

0.  f 

_SMLU 

14.00 
0.79 
"  0.64 
2.39 

78.57 
0. 

SMLU 

14.00 
21.00 
1.04 
3.90 
0. 

7.14 
_EMLU 

UM 
11.93 

1.70 
.  6.34 

0.  • 

0. 

EMLU 

14.00 
0.64 
0.34 

1  ■  £0 

78.57 
0. 

_SC0MP 

14.00 
0.06 
C.06 
0.22 

85.71 
0. 

14.00 
0. 
0. 
0. 
100.00 
0. 

14.00 
4.34 
0.16 
0.69 
0. 

o... 

14.00 
2.68 
0.33 
%.25 
7.14 
0. 

},  14.00 
.  4.64 
0.99 
3.7,1 

•  14.29 
0. 

*_SQUAN 

SQUAN 

_EQUAN 

EQUAN 

J)ESC 

14.00 
0. 
0. 
0. 
100.00 
0. 

14.00v 
D. 
0. 
0. 
100.00 
0. 

14.00 
56.07 

6.55 
24.52 

0. 

0. 

14.00 
64.57 
.  12.51 
46.60 

0. 

0. 

14.00 
4.50 
0.23 
0.85 

*  a. 

7.14 

PTEACH  _*OCIO 

14. 6b  14.00 
0.64  18.57 
0.04  -  0.31 
O.Ttr  1.16- 
0. 

0.  - 

SPERC  J  _E#hc 


14.00 
*  0.14 
Q.14 
0.53 

92.86 
0. 

SCOMP 

14.00 
1.36 
0.63 
2.37 

57.14 
0. 

DESC 

14.00 
2,79 

'  0.37 
1.37 
7.14 
0. 


14.00 
3.93 
T).07  , 
0.27 
0. 

92.86 

^ECOMP 

14.00 
8.14 
0.67 
2.51 
0. 
0. 

JJUAL 

14.00 
13.07 

0.54 

2.02 

0. 

0. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  MObEL:  UN 
ENGLISH  PREFERRING  CHILDREN,  TREATMENT  'GROUf: 


MARCO  ABIERTO  I 
COMPARISON  HEAD  START 


\    STATISTICS  \ 

N  . 

MEAN  *  * 

STAN DAW)  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION      .  w 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOW  (SCORE  = 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING  * 


0) 


N  " 
J1EAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN  4 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOQR- ( SCORE  = 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILUJG 


MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 

\ 


0) 
0) 


OF  f 


MEAN, 

'  STANDARD  ERROR  ffF  MEAN 
STAND*ARD*DEVIATION  , 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  flhph  (SCORE 
%  SCORES  AT  T<EST  CEILING 


XT 
CHLOAGE 

i 

F AC TORI 

1 NCONE 

•  * 
EDASR 

PRESENT 

PTEACH 

_SOCIO 

SOCIO*' 

10.00* 
.    50.50  * 
1.22 
3.87 

8.00 
-1.21 
0.18 
0.50 

8.00 
9.13 
1.59 

8.00  «fc 
15.88 
0.67 
1  8Q 

9.00 
160.78  ' 
1 .28 
3.83 

8*.  00. 
0.81  , 
0.05 

d.  is 

9.00 
19.56 
0.58 
1.74- 
-  0. 
0. 

10.00*, 
18.70 
1.04 
3.30 
O.f 

*o.x 

i 

Jpsis  * 

PSIS 

J>SIE* 

PStE. 

_SPERC 

SPERC 

_EPERC 

EPERC 

It). 00 
^.30 
^^.86 

f  5.b9** 
'40..  00 
0. 

10.00 
2.00  9 
1.31 
4.14 
•  70.00 
u. 

10.00 
19.10 
'  1.44 

**  •  PO 

■  0. 

u*  - 

10.00 
15.20 
1.27 

0. 
n 

w . 

To%oo 

*1.40 
•0.-5O 

50.00 
fO,  DO 

10.00 
0.60 
0.43 
1.35 
80.00 
*  10.00 

10.00 
3.50 
0.22 
0.71 
0. 

.  60.00  . 

10.00 
3.20^ 
0/25. 
0(79 
0. 

40.00 

_SMLU 

SMLU 

_EMLU 

EMLU 

10.00  # 
3.60 

■8. 

0. 

_3C0MP 

SCOMP 

_ECOMP 

ECOMP 

10. QO ' 

0.32 

0.32 

1 .01 
90.00>  • 

0. 

i  10.00 
0.26* 
0.26 
0.82 

9btoq^ 

0.  v 

10".  00  ' 
'  4.20 
0.26 
O.ai 
0. 

0- 

10.00 
6.50 
1.15 

o  *oo 
€0.00 
OP 

10.00 
2.90 
1.00 
3.18 

50.00 
0. 

10*00  '  . 
9.50 

0.78  — 
2.U£r^^ 

'  °X : 

10.00 
6.70 
0.58 
1.83 
0. 
0.  , 

_SQUAN 

SQUAfl  . 

*      >  * 

EQUAN 

V 

_D£SC 

OESC 

V  _QUAL 

QUAL 

*  10.00 

;  o. 

•* 

100.00 
0. 

10.00  " 

8:  V 

0.  * 
.  100.00 

0.  * 

*  18.03  • 
-  0. 
0. 

10.00  « 
50*60  ' 

8?95 
28.29 
'  0. 

0. 

10/00 
3.90 

.  p.w 

1.45 
0. 
20;  00 

:  10.00 
3.00 
0.37 
1.15 
0. 

.  o.;. 

10.00 
12.50 
0.78 

2.46  * 

-    2-  u 

•  0. 

10.00 
13.10 

0-50 
.  1.60 

0. 

0. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  tfODEL:  UN  MARCO  ABIERTO  I  I 
SPANISH  PREFERRI NG tfiH I LDREk,  TREATMENT  GROUP:  EXPERIMENTAL  HEAD  START 


r  STATISTICS 

N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  *  0) 

X  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

X  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  »  0) 

X  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

X  SCdRES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  *  0)^ 

X  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

X  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  «  0) 

X  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING^ 


CHLDAGE 

FACTOR 1 

INCOME 

EDASP  w 

PREMHT 

PTEACM  .SOCIO 

SOCIO 

16.00 
49.81 
1.24 
4.96 

_rsis 

16.00 
0.78 
'  0.11 
0.42 

PSIS 

14.00 
7.36 
1.20 
4.50 

_PS»E 

15.00 
53.47 
0.48 
1.85 

PS  IE' 

16.00 
95.25 
2.60 
♦1*0.39 

'*     -  . 
_SPERC 

\     ~  16.00  11*00 
1         0.65  16.91 
0.08  0.^5 
0.33  1.81 

\  a- 
0. 

SPERC  _EPERC 

16.00 
15.81 

0.62 

2.48  * 

0. 

0. 

EPERC 

16.00' 
15.50 

1.27 

5.09 

0. 

0. 

16.00 
12.06 

1.11 

4.45 

0. 

0. 

15.00 
12.47 
2.06 
7.99 
6.67 
0. 

15.00 
6.73 
1*0 
..6.83 

20.00* 
0. 

15.00 
v3.80 
0..14 

.0.56 

*  0, 

86.67 

15.00 
3.93 
0.07 
0.26  . 
0. 

\  93.33 

16.00 
2.56 
0.46 
1.82 
31.25 
50.00 

16.00 
1.88 
0.45 
1.78 
43.75 
25.00 

,_SMLU 

SMLU 

_EMLU 

EMLU 

_SCOMP 

V    SCOMP-  .ECOMP 

ECOMP- 

16.00 
4.44 
0.23\ 
0.93 

o8 

0. 

16.00 
3.76 
0.19 
0.77 
0. 
0. 

16.00 
2.91 
0.37 
1.48 

12.50 
0. 

16.00 
1.03 
0.34 
^  1.36 

56.25 
0. 

16.00 
8.56 
0.74 

•** 

6.25 

16.00 
5.94 
0.54 
2.14 
•  0. 
0. 

16,00 
6.75 
1.07  * 
4.28 
6.25 
6.25 

16.00 
4.31 
0.58 

*  2.33 
12.50 

*  0. 

_SQUAN 

S$UAN 

_EQUAN 

EQUAN 

Idesc 

DESC 

_QUAL  * 

16.00 
46.50 

4.80 
19.21 

0; 

0. 

16.00 
43.19 

6.72 
26.88 

0. 

0. 

16.00 
3.19 
0.88 
3.51 

v  31.25s 
>  0. 

16.00 
1.81 
0.84 
3.37 

50.00 
0. 

16.00 
3.69 
,  0.41 
1.62 
0. 

12.50 

16.00 
2.^13 
0.29 
1.15 
6.25 
0. 

r 

16.00 
12.88 

0.63 

2.53 

0. 

0. 

16.00 
10.00  * 

0.85 

3.39 

0. 

0. 

• 

* 

• 

* 

• 

« 

4 
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DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  MODEL:  UN  MARCO  ABIERTO  II,  ~ 
SPANISH  PREFERRING  CHI|J>REN#  TREATMENT  GROUP:  COMPARISON  HEAD  START 


STATISTICS 

N  • 
MEAN 

STANDARO  ERROR  OF  MEAN  , 
STANDARD  DEVIATION  > 
X  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE 
X  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION  "~ 
1  SCORES  AT  TXST  FLOOR  (SCORE 
X  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEIL~'~ 


N 

ME/N 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD. DEVI  AT  I  ON 
X  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE. 
%  SCOftES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 

J SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  i SCORE 
SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILII 


0) 


CHLOAGE 

•  .00 

48.50 
1.88 
5.32 


FACTOR 1 

8.00 
0.96 
0.16 
0.46 


INCOME 

-  8*00 
9.00 
0.53 
1.51 


EDASP 

8.00 
17.25 
0.37  y 


PRESENT 


PTEACM 

8.00 
0.72 
-  0.10 
0.28 


^SOCIO* 

8.00 
15.75 
0.82 

2.31. 

0. 

0. 


.tpsis 

PSIS* 

.PSIE  . 

PSIE 

^SPERC 

SPERC 

_EPERC 

6.00 
13,63 
1 .16 
3i29 
0. 
0. 

6.00 
11.88 

1.14 
3.2* 

Ji.OO 

^3.25 
v  1.21 

3.41 
37.50 

0. 

8.00 
1.13 
0.67 
1.89 
62.50 
0. 

8.00 
4.00 
0. 
0. 

•  0. 
100.00 

8.00 
3.66 

0.13 
0.35 
0. 
87.50 

6.00 
1.00 
0.53 
1.51 
62.50 
12.50 

SMLU 

_EMLU 

EMLU 

.SCOMP 

SCOMP 

_ECOMP 

8.00 

4.62 

0.49 

1.38 

0. 

0.  - 

6.00 
3.44 
0.37 
1.05 
.  0. 
0. 

8.00 
0.65 
0.42 
1.18 
62.50 
0.  " 

8.00 
0.25 
0.25 
^0.71 
87.50 
0.. 

8.00 
9.00 
0.53 
i  1.51 
0. 
0. 

8.00 

7.25, 

0.80 

2.25 

* 

6.00 
4.00 
1.S2 
3.74 
37.50 
0. 

.SQUAN 

SQUAN 

.EQUAN 

EQUAN 

_DESC 

OCSC 

_QUAL 

8.00 
52.00 
10^90 
30.83 

0.  ' 
0. 

8.00 
46.75 

6.05 
17.12 

0. 

0. 

6.00 
0. 

-  1: 

100.00 
0. 

6.00 
1.00 
0.50 
1.41 
50.00 
0. 

8.00 
2.86 
0.40 
1.13 
0. 

■     °-  ■ 

8.00 

■  2*63 
0.65 
1.65 
0. 
0. 

6.00 

11,13 
1.34 
3.60 
0. 
0. 

SOCIO 

6.00. 
15.63 
0.91 
2.56 
0. 
0. 

EPERC 
8.00 

0.50\^ 
0.33 * 
v  0.93 
N«.00  . 

9- 

ECOMP 

8.00 
4.38 
0.75 
2.13 
12.50* 
0.  *^  ' 

OUAL 

6*00 
8.66 

1.13 

3.16  J 
0. 
0. 


DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  MODEL:  UN  MARCO  ABIERTO  II 
.SPANISH  PREFERRING  CHILDREN,  TREATMENT  CROUP;  STAY-AT-HOME 


STATISTICS 

N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  ( SCORE 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR,  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


n 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
'  STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE 
%* SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE 
X  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


4 

0) 


0) 


=  P) 


0) 


CHLDAGE 

FACTOR 1 

INCOME 

EDASP  \ 

PRESENT 

PTEACH  * 

.SOCIO 

SOCIO 

10.00 
48.00 
.  1.12 
3.53 

8.00 
0.87 
0.17 
0.49 

8.00 
•  10.38 
;  0.89 

o  en 

8.00 
13.00 
0.73 
tiU  r 

0. 

.  8.00 
'  0.62 
0.08 
0.24 

9.00 
16.00 
0.47 
1.41 
0. 
.  0.^ 

10.00 
17.10 
0.87 
2.77 

.  o. 

0. 

^PSIS 

PSIS 

,_PSIE 

PSIE 

_SPERC 

SPtRC 

_EPERC 

EPERC 

10.00 
15.40 

1.19 

3.78 

0. 

0. 

10.00 
10.50 
1.41 

It     It  C 

,  ,  4.45 
0. 
0. 

10.00 
12.40 
2.12 

0 .  /  c. 

0. 

U. 

10.00 
7.00 
2.29 

20.00 

10.00 
3.80 
0.20 
0.63 
0. 

90  .00 

10.00 
3.20 
0.29 
0.92 
*  0. 

50.00 

10.00 
3.10 
0.28 
0.88 
8. 

40.00 

10.00 
2.10 
0.53 
1.66 
30.00 
30.00 

_SMLU 

SMLU 

_EMLU 

EMLU 

_SCOMP 

SCOMP 

_ECOMP  ' 

ECOMP 

10.00 
4.03 
0.29 
0.91 
0. 
0. 

10.00 
3.34 
0.38 
1.20 

V* 
0. 

10.00* 
2.02 
0.61 
1 .94 

*n  ho 

0. 

10.00 
1.37 
0.58 
1.84 

60. 00 
0.   ;  ' 

10.00 
7.30 
0.72 
2.26 
0. 

a, 

10.00 
5.90 
0.90 
2.85 
0. 

10.00 
7.80 
'0.96 

0. 

0.  . 

10.00 
•  5.20 
1.00 
3.16 
10.00 
0.  , 

_SQUAN 

SQUAN  1 

_EQUAN 

EQUAN 

_DESC 

*DESC 

JJUAL 

QUAL 

10.00 
40.20 

7.21 
22.81 

0. 
i  0. 

10.00 
38.60 

6.56 
»  20.75 

0. 

0. 

8.00  .  ' 
2.00  A 
1.18 
3.34 
37.50 
0. 

8.00 
5.13 
2.40 
*  6.79 

10.00 
3.80 
0.44 
1 .40 
0. 
0. 

10.00 
2.80 
0.59 
1.87 

10.00 
0. 

t 

10.00  , 
13.20 

0.95 

3.01 

0. 

0. 

10.00 
'11.60 
1.05' 
3.31 
A. 

o.  ■ 

I 

> 


u> 
I 
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DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  MODEL:  UN  MARCO  ABIERTO  II 
ENGLISH  PREFERRING  CHILDREN  TREATMENT  CROUP:  EXPERIMENTAL  HEAD  £TART 


STATISTICS 

N  3. 
MEAff 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVI AT  tOH 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  =  0) 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING  ' 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  ■  0) 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING  ' 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  =  0) 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING  , 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

%  SCORES  AT  TESJ-vfLOOR  (SCORE  *  0) 

%  SCORES, AT  TEST  CEILING  ' 


CHLDAGE 

FACTOR 1 

INCOME 

EDASP 

PRESENT 

PTEACH 

.SOCIO 

SOCIO  . 

19.00 
50.68 
•  1 .04 
f  4.55 

.  16.00 
•0.94 
0.16 
0.64 

16.00 
8.81 
1.13 
4.53 

16.00 
13.31 

a.  45 

1.82 

19.00 
97.53 
2.47 
10.75 

16.00. 
*  0.81 
■0.05^ 
0.21 

17.00 
16.24 

0.88 

3.63 

0. 

0 . 

19.00 
15.95 
0.48 
2.09 
0. 

_FSlS 

PSIS 

_PSIE. 

PSIE 

_SPERC 

SPERC 

_EPERC 

EPERC 

19.00 
.  4.68 

i.47 

6.39 
31.58 

0.. 

_SMLU  * 

19.00 
3.58 
1.39 
6.08 

57.8*- 
0. 

♦  ^SflLU 

19.00 
18.68  > 

0.88 

3.83 

0. 

0. 

_EMLU 

19.00 
15.11 

1.07 

4.68 

0. 

0. 

EMLU 

19.00 
1.11 
0.37 
1 .59 
63.16 
10.53  < 

.SCO^R^ 

19. Oa 
,0.84  • 
0.33 
1 .42 
68.42 
10.53 

SCOMP  , 

19.00 
3.84 
0. 12 

0.  IHJ 
.0. 

«h  ,1*7 
.ECOMP 

19.00 
3*47 
0.18 
0  77 

0. 

- OO • 1 w 

«  ECOHJ* 

0.60 
0.33 
1.4% 
84.21  m 
0. 

19.00 
0.36 
0.26 
1.14 

89.47 
0. 

19.00 
4.16 
^.17 
0W5 
0. 
0. 

19.00 
3.18 
0.21 
0.90 
0. 
Q. 

19.00 
7.26 
0.82 
3.56  • 
°  10.53 

b. 

19.00 
4.42 
0.77 
3.34 

21.05 
0. 

1  i9«/00 

\:  9.21 
0.65 
**    2. 82 
0. 
Q. 

19.00 
6.63 
.0.50 

0. 
0. 

_SQUAN 

SQUAN 

.EQUAR 

EQUAN 

_DESC 

DESC 

JJUAL 

QUAL  . 

18.00 
0.06 
0.06 
0.24 

9^.44 
.  0. 

#  18.00 
0. 
0> 
0. 
100.00 
0. 

19.00 
50.47 

4.86 
21.17 

0. 

0. 

19.00 
40.47 

4.57 
19.92 

0. 

0. 

19.00 
3.84 
0.26 
1.12 
0. 

19.00 
i.00 
0.30 
1.29 
0. 
0. 

.  19.00 
.  13.32 
0.63 
2.73 
0. 
0. 

19.00 
10. 11 

0.54 

2.35 

0. 

0. 

I 

> 
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ERIC 


DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  MODEL:  UN  MARCO  ABIERTO  II 
ENGLISH  PREFERRING  CHILDREN,  TREATMENT  GROUP:  COMPARISON  HEAD  START 


1 


STAT  I  ST  I CS 

N 

MEAN" 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
1  SCORES  AT  TE£T  FLOOR  (SCORE 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
1  SCORES  AT  TEST  *FLO<JR  (SCORE 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
1  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


MEAfc 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE 
J  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


CHLOAGE 

FACTOR 1 

INCOME 

EDASP 

PRESENT 

PTEACH 

_S0CI0 

=  OJ 

2.00 
51.00 
6.00 

a  lift 

8.  49 

2.00 
-0.39 
0.01 

0  •  Uc 

2.00 
11.00 
1.00  . 

I.HI 

'  2.00 
17.00 
1.00 
1 .41 

0. 

* 

2.00 
0.91 
0.09 
0.13 

1.00 
15,00 

_PSIS 

PSIS 

_PSIE 

PSIE 

_SPERC 

SPERC 

_EPERC 

=  0) 

2.00 
10.50 
0.50 
0.71 

o. 

0. 

2.00 
3.50 
2.50 

6 

U. 

2.00 
12.00 
1.00 
1 .41  • 

o! 

u  • 

2.0^ 
6.00 
6.00 
8.49 
50.00 
\j  • 

2.00 
3.00 
1.00 
1.41 
0.  * 
50.00 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.83 
50.00 
50.00 

2.00 

3.50 
,0.50 

0.71 

0. 
50.00 

• 

_SMLU 

SMLtf 

_EMLU 

EMLU 

_SCOMP 

SCOMP 

_ECOMP 

=  0) 

* 

2.00 
1.15 
1.05 
1.*8 

+  2.00 
0.70 
0.70 
0.99 
50.00 
0. 

2.00 

3.85 

0.95 

1.34 

0. 

0. 

Z  •  00 
2.45 
0.55 
~-  D.7tT 
0. 
0. 

o  nn 
t  *  uu 

4.50 

1.50 

2.12 

0. 

0. 

2.00 
5!00 
•  2.00 
2.83 
0. 
0. 

2.00 
.  7.00 
1.00 
.  1.41 
0. 
0. 

_S<JuAN 

SQUAN 

_EQUAN 

EQUAN 

_DESC 

,  DESC 

_QUAL 

1.00 
C. 

1.00 
0. 

1.00 
5Q.00 

1  .00 
42.00 

1.00 
m  1.00 

# 

1.00 
2.00 

1.00 
9.00 

■  0) 

100. 00 
0. 

1  nn  nn 
l uu . uu 

0. 

0. 

0. 
0. 

0. 
0. 

0. 

^-0. 

• 

0. 
0. 

• 

.  r 

* 

SOCIO 

2.00 
11.50 
1.50 
2.12 
0. 
0. 

EPERC 

2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
2. 12^ 
50.00 
0. 


;OMP 


2.00* 
7.00 
1.00 
1.41 

o.v 

0. 

QUAL 

1.00 
8.00 


0. 
0. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  MO 
ENGLISH  PREFERRINC  CHILDREN,  TR 


►Q|L 

tERTl 


,.    UN-  MARCO  ABIERTO  II 
iTMENT  GROUP:  STAY-AT-HOME 


STATISTICS 

N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (S 
X  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 

* 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERRuR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (S 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


( 


N 

MEAN  . 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  OEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N         '  ' 
MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
X  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (-S 
X  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


CHLDAGE 

FACT0R1 

INCOME 

EDASP 

PRESENT 

PTEACH 

.SOCIO 

i  ' 

SOCIO 

1.00 
50.00 

1.00 
0.13 

1.00 
!  T6.00 

1.00 
13.00 

0. 

1.D0 
0.45 

f 

1  1.00 
18.00 

1.00 
17.00 

O) 

i 

0. 
0. 

0. 
0, 

_PSIS 

•  PSIS 

_PSIE 

.  PSIE 

"  _SPERC 

SPERC  * 

EPERC 

( 

1  OA 

1  •  w 

4.00 

EPERC 

• 

1 . 00 
1ft. 00 

1.00 
12.00 

1 .00 
23.00  . 

1 .00 
•W.00 

1 . 00 
3.00 

1  .  UU 

2.00 

1  00 
4.00 

0) 

0. 
0. 

0.  # 

0. 

0. 
0. 

0. 
0. 

0. 
0. 

a 

0. 
0. 

■  0. 
1 00  •  00 

0. 

^    1  UU  •  UU 

_SMLU 

SMLU 

_EMLU 

EMLU 

_SC0MP 

s!k>MP 

_ECOMP 

ECOMP 

1.00 
3.90 

1.00 
1.80 

1.00 
3.30 

1.00 
2. {JO 

1.00  - 

e=.oo 

*  * 

1.00- 
6.00 

1.00 
8,00 

s 

1.00 
5.00 

t 

0. 
0. 

i 

_SQU*N 

0. 
0. 

SQUAN 

0. 
0. 

_EQUAN 

0. 

0.  i 
EQUAN 

0. 

o. 

_DESC 

0. 
0. 

DESC 

0. 

o.  - 
r_quAL 

0. 
0. 

QUAL 

as 

-i/oo 
oj 

1.QD 
0. 

a.  00 
39.00 

1.00 
21.00 

1.00  • 
2.00 

'  1.00' 
4.00 

1.00 
12.00 

1.00 

11.00 

* 

0) 

100.00  • 
0. 

ioo\oo 

0. 

0. 
0. 

t       '  '  " 

1  K 

s  > 

0. 
0. 

0. 
0, 

0. 
0. 

r 

-4 

0. 

•  0.  * 

0. 
0. 
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 RIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FO*R  MODEL 

PREFERRING1  CHILDREN,  TREATMENT  QROUP: 


.STATISTICS 

» 

MEAN  * 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  KEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 
<%  SCORES- AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE 
*%•  SCOWS  AT  TEST  CEILING  ' 


f 


N  . 
.  MEAN  ' 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN  t 
*A«TANDARt>  DEVIATION 
**%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE 
'    %  SfcOrtES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


\ 


MEAN 

•STANDARD  ERROR  JXF  MEAN 
STANDARD  OEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  C&ILING 


N 

MEAN      .        •        .  > 

•  Standard  error  of  mean 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST,  FLOOR  (SCORE 
f  %  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEt LING  * 


*>-4 

0 

• 

CHLDAGE 

FACTOR 1 

1 NCOME 

=  0). 

10.00 
51.90 
1.18 
3.73 

10.00 
0.43 
0.1§ 
0.39  * 

10J00 

!,  5/20 
1.34 
4.24 

-PSfS 

PSIS  . 

_PglE 

=  0) 

10.00 
10.10 
^1.30 

4.12 

0.- 
0. 

10.00  - 
11 . 30 
-  •  1.64* 

0.  • 

'10.00 
9*60  * 
1.42 
A.  48 
0. 
0. 

v  _$ILd 

SMLU 

>  _EMLU 

*  * 

-6)  . 

9.00 
3.27, 
0.29 
*  ,0.87 
0. 

t  0. 

•  r.oo- . 

3.50^ 
0.5V* 

1.52  „ 

11.11 
_  o.. 

'  10.00 
2,*4 
038 
1.20 
10.00  , 

.  0." 

_SQUAN 

SQUAN 

_EQU*N  / 

■  0) 

6.00 
32.67 
9.44 
'  -23U3  ' 

o;  - 

-  0. 

6/00  * 
28.83 

6.05 
14.82  ' 
1o.67 

0. 

*  6.00 
2.67 
1*58 
3.80 
33. Jk  . 
0.  -^». 

* 

* 

4 

■  * 

%IANECER  I 
EXPERIMENTAL 


EDASP 


10.00 
15*40 
0.95 
2.99 


PSIE 

10.00 
8.10 
1.41 
4.46 

or 

0. 


HEAD  START 

.PRESENT 

10.00 
135*10 
3.A5. 
10.91 


_SPERC 

10.00 
^3^0 

oris 

\  0.48* 

5o. 

70.00 


SCOMP 


PTEACH 

10.00 
0.59 

*  0.07 
0.24 


S^ERC 

10.00 
3.30 
0.'26 
0.82 
0. 

50.00. 


SCOMP 


_ SOCIO 

10/00 

18.50 
0.92 
2. .92 
0.  * 
0. 

.EPERC 

0.22 
0.70 
0. 
50.00 


V 


10.00 
7.10 
0.95 
3.00 

.0. 
C.  ' 
r 

_QUAL 

6. "00 

9.00- 

2.27, 

5.55 

0. 

0. 


I 


SOCIO 

10.00 
15.4Q 
(  1.^67 

5.27- 

0. 

0. 

EPERC 

10.00 
3.iO 
0.46 
1.45* 
10.00 
60.  OO 


ECOMP    T  %  ECOMP 


10.00 
8.00 
0.93 
2,9* 
0. 
0. 

4UAL 

*  6.00 
8.00 
2.08 
5.10 
16.67 
0. 


1 


•*4 
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DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  MODEL:  AMANECER  I 
SPANISH  PREFERRING  CHILDREN, i TREATMENT  GROUP:  STAY-AT-HOME 


STATISTICS 

N  -  * 

MEAN 

STANDARD* ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STAfTDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN  . 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
1  SCORES  ATTEST  FLOOR  (S 
^SCORES  At  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%- SCORES  AT  TEST  /LOOR  [S 
%  SfORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  £RROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (S 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


CHLDAGE 

FACTOR 1 

INCOME 

EDASP 

'  PRESENT 

PTEACH 

_S0CI0 

=  0) 

5.00 
50.00 
1.64 
3.67 

5.00 
0.27 
0.12 
0.26 

5.00' 
8.60 
1.57 
3.5*T^ 

5.00 
16.00 
1.10 
2.45 

0. 

5.00 
0.65 
0.1?  * 

4 

5.00 
14.00 

1.79 

ii  nn 
H  •  uu 

0. 

_PSIS 

PSIS 

_PSIE 

PSNE% 

SPERC 

e  — 

SPERC 

_EPERC 

-  0) 

5.00 
7.80 
U32 

0. 
0. 

5.00 
11.00 
1.95 
4.36 
0. 
0. 

5.00 

8.00 

1.52 

3.39 

0. 

0,  - 

5.00 
8.20 
1.53 
•       3 .42 
0. 
0. 

4.00 
3.50 
0.29 
*         0. 58 
0. 
50.00 

4. DO  < 

2,75 

D.48 

0. 

do  •  UU 

^.00 
3.00 
-h£.45 
# .  00 
0. 
hn  nn 

HU  .  UU 

k_SMLU/ 

SMLU 

Jemlu  - 

EMLU 

»  V 

_SCOMP 

SCOMP 

_EC0ftP 

=  •0) 

^  ;.bo 

3.28 

0.45 

1.00 

0. 

0. 

5.00 
2.72 
0.87 
1.95 
20.00 
0. 

:5.00 
,1.36 
0.59 
1.32 
•0. 
0. 

5.00 
0.06 
.  0.06 
0.13 
*  80.00 
0. 

5.00' 

5.60 

0.40 

0.89 

0. 

o. 

5.00, 
8.80 
1*32 
•  2,95 
0. 

■  N 

5.00 
,  4.60 
0,93 

0. 

0.  . 

_SQUAN 

.  SQUAN 

_EQUAN 

•  EflUAN 

_DESC 

DESC 

_QUAk 

*  0) 

4.00 
38.75' 
. 16.38 
3S.76 
25.00 
u.  9 

"4.00  ^ 
25.50 

5.24 
10.47 

0. 

0. 

4.00 
2.75 
1.25 
.2.50 

25.00 

0. 

4.00 
j  2-00 
0.91 
1.93 
25.00 
0.  * 

4.100 

2.25 

0,63 

1.26 

0. 

0. 

4.00  • 
,  1-J5 
0.48 
.  0.96 
0.  . 
0. 

4.00 
9.75 
2.59 

%5.19 

*  0. 
0.  ' 

SOCIO 

5.06 
#  17.80 
1*02 
2.28 

Or 

EPERC 

5.00 
1.60 
^).81 
1.82 
:  40.00 
20.00 

. Ecoyp 

5.00 
'  4.00 

U45. 

3.24 
20.00 

0. 

*4*00 

9.00 
♦  1.87 

3.74 

0. 

0. 


'descriptive  statistics 

ENGLISH  PREFERRING  CHILDREN,  TREATMENT 


MODEL:  AMANECER  I   

GROUP:  EXPERIMENTAL  HEAD  $TART 


STATISTICS 

N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  ME^N 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES)  AT  TEST  FJ.OOR  (SCORE 
%  SCOREfUT 


TEST  CEILING 


0) 


N> 

MEAN  J 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  M£AN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  =  0)^ 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


MEAN  S  ' 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

I  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  =  0) 

%  SCORES  AT  T.EST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
-x STANDARD  DEVIATION  „  ' 

T  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCOR£  »  0) 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


CHLDAGE, 

FACT0R1 

INCOME 

EDASP 

PRESENT 

PTEACH 

.SOCIO 

SOCIO 

a 

20.00 
53.15 
Cf.78 
i  lift 

j  .  HO 

19.00 
-0.86 
0.11 

19.00 
•  4.89 
;  0.70 
3.03 

-19. 0& 
15.  W 
0.57 
2.49 

20^00 
140.70 
i,74 
1ZT24 

•  19.00 
.0.81 
0.05  t 
0.24 

19.00 
19.58 

0.68 

2.97 

0. 

0. 

20.00 
18.45 
0.85 
3,80 
0. 

.  o. 

_PSIS 

PSIS 

JPSIE 

PSIE 

_SPERC 

SPERC 

_EPERC 

.  EPERC 

.  20.00 
6.10 
0.9V 
4.09 
10.00 

0  • 

20.00 
4.55 
0.59 

Z.  0 0 

10.00 

20.00 
17.15 
1.33 

0. 
0. 

20.00 

13.00 
1.14 
5. 10- 
0. 

0.  ^ 

18.00 
2.83 
0.35 
-  1.47 
,  16.67 
44.44 

18.00  V 

2.11 

0.35 

1.49 
22.22  . 
22.22 

20.00 
3.70 
0.16 
0.73 
0. 

85.00 

20.00 
3.20 
,0.26 
1.15 
5.00 

55.00 

_SMLU 

SMLU 

_EMLU 

EMLU 

,_SCOMP 

%  SCOMP 

_ECOMP 

ECOMP 

20  .'00 
0.64. 
0.33 
1  . 49 

8C:oo 

0. 

.  20.00 
0.22 
'  0.14 
U .  0  1 

a5.oo 

0. 

20.00^ 

0.20 
0  80 
0. 
0. 

20.00 
3.26 
0.37 
1 .67 

20.00 
5.25 
'  0.7* 
3.24 

10.00 
0. 

20.00 
.  7.45 
.  0.51- 

2.26 

0. 

0. 

20.00 
7.20 
%  0.65 
2.89 

0.  . 

0..  < 

20.00 
8.20 

•  1:11 

0. 

5.00 

_SQUAN 

SQUAN  ' 

_EQUAN 

EQUAN 

_DE$C 

DESC 

_QUAL 

QUAL* 

18.00 
0.11 
0.08 
0.32 

88.89 
0. 

19.00 
.  0.26 
0.18 
0.81 
89.47 
0. 

19*00 
39.42 

5.68 
24.78 

0. 

0. 

20.00 
56.90 
7.95 
35.56 
,  0. 
0. 

20.00 
3.55 
0.31 
1.39 
0. 

10.00 

20.00 
2.75 
0.37 
1.65 

10.00 
0*  " 

20.00 
11.25 
0.72 
3.21 

.  o. 

<  0. 

20.00 
11.50 

0.86 

3.83 

0. 

0. 

o  *  433 
ERIC  v 
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OESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR'MOOEL:  AMANECER  I  > 
ENGLISH  PREFERRING  CHILDREN,  TREATMENT  GRPUP:  STAY-AT-HOME 


STATISTICS 

N 

MEAN 

STANOARO  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANOARO  OEVIATION  *  ^% 
X  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  *  0) 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING  , 


N 

MEAN 

STANOARO  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANOARO  OEVIATION    ^ 

X  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  «  0) 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN  -. 

STANOARO  ERROR  OF  MEAN  '  * 

STANOARO  OEVIATION   

X  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  *  0) 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN 

STANOARO  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANOARO  OEVIATION  •  n, 

X  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  »  0) 
X  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


CHLOAGE 

FACTOR! 

INCOME 

•  tOASP 

PRESENT 

¥teach 

.SOCIO 

SOCIO 

23.00 
51.61 
0. 80 
'  3.85 

:  23.00 
-0.46 
n  i  * 

U .  1  3 

0.6V 

23.00 
!  6.39 
*    0  85 
4".  08 

23.00 
15.70 
.  0.47 
2.24 

0. 

*  * 

23.00 
0.82 
0.04, 
0.18 

23.00 
18.70 
0.63 
3.04 
0. 

4.35^ 

.  22. oa 

17.62 
.1.11 
,5-20 
0. 

9.09 

_PSIS 

23.00 
8.43 

4.88 
C.  /U 

0/ 

PSIS 

23.00  • 
6.74 
1 .09 
5.22 

0. 

_PSIE 

23.00 
14.74 

1.11 

5.30 

0. 

0. 

PSIE 

>• 

23:00 
12.17 
1.10 
5.25 
4.35 
0. 

.  _SPERC 

23.00 
3.09 
0.32 
1.53 
17.^9 
65.22 

SPERC 

23.00 

2.26 

0.35 

1.68  ' 
30.43 
34.78 

.Eprac 

23.00 
3.48 
0.16 
0.79 
0. 

60.67 

EPERC 

'  23.00 
3.30 
,  0.23 
1.11 
4.35 
60.87 

_SMLU 

SMLU 

_EMLU 

EMLU 

;_SCOMP 

SCOMP 

ttOMP 

ECOMP 

21.00 
1.12 
C.33 
1.51 

«»7  111 

0/ 

'21.00 
0.88 

-0.32 
1.47 

66.67 
0. 

^3.00 
3.70 
*  *0.21 
1.01 
4.35 
'  0. 

23.00 
3.25 
0*35 
1/67 
8.70 
0. 

23.00  ' 
6.70 
0.55 
2.62 
4.35  ' 

23.00 
6.04 
0.55 
2.62 
8.70  ' 
0. 

0.JS9 
*  3.29 
0. 

23.  OQ 
6.39 
^.51 
2.43 
♦  0* 
0. 

_SOUAN 

SQUAN 

_EQUAN 

EQUAN 

_OESC 

OESC 

_QUAL 

QUAL 

21 .00 
0.29 
4  0.20 
m  D.90 
90.48 
o. 

21.00  * 

0.57 

0.30 
.1.36 
76.19 

0. 

4 

21.00 
45.90 
5.90 
27.03 
4.76 
'  0. 

22.QO 
43.45 

5.87 
, 27.52 

4.55 

0., 

22.00 
2.91 
0.29 
1.34 
4.55 
0. 

%  22.00 
2.64 
0.33 
1.53 

♦  I'09 

.  21.00 
*  !  I  .  52 
0,72 
3.30 

•0. 

0. 

21.00 

.0.94 
4.30 
4.76 
0. 

3 

r 

* 

a 

'if 

I 
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r>F«;eRlPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  MODEL:  *AMANECER  II 
SPANISH  PREFERRING  CHILDREN,  TREATMEHT  GROUP:  EXPERIMENTAL  HEAD  START 


STATISTICS 

N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  M£AN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

t  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  »  0) 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN  A 
STANDARD  ERROR  OF  *EAN  w 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  =  0) 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 

N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  QF  MEAN 
^STANDARD , DEV I AT  1 0N  ^ 
^  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE*  0)' 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEItING 


STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  .DEVI  AT  I  ON  * 
*  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  «  0) 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


CHLDAGE 

UO.OO* 
52.38 
0.71 
4.46 


FACT OR 1 

40  ."00 
0.19 
0.06 
0.41 


INCOME 


.  3.59 


EDASP 

40.00 
16.95 
0.25 
1.57 


_PSIS 

PS  IS 

_PSIE 

PSIE  < 

40.00 
20.27 
0.59 
3.73 
0. 
•  0. 

40.00 
16.95 

0.70 

4.40 

0. 

0. 

40.00 
12.45 
1.15 
7. 24 
5.00 
0. 

40.00 
6.00 
1.02 

£L  lift 

20.00 
.  0. 

^SMLU 

SMLU 

_EMLU 

EtfLU 

40.00 
4.37 
0.13 
0.80 
•  0. 
0. 

40.00 
,  3.69 
,.0.18 

1.14 

0. 

Q. 

40.00 

1.56 

0.27 

1.68  • 
35.00 

0. 

40.00 
0.91 
0.18^ 
1.15 

47.50 
~    0.  ~ 

_SQUAN 

SQUAN 

_EQUAN 

EQUAN 

39.00 
48.36 

3.18 
19.88 

0. 

0.  , 

*  39.00 
46.69 
4,04 
25.23 
2.56  * 
0. 

40.00 
1.02 
0.27 
1.70 

60.00 
0. 

40.00 
2.63, 
0.83 
5.27 

47.50 
0. 

PRESENT 

40.00 
145.60 
2.27 
14.33 


.SPERC 

40.00 
3.88 
0.08 
0.52 
0. 

92.50 

_SC0MP 

40\  00 
9.47 
0.37 
2;  32 
0. 
0. 

J)t  sc 

40.00 
4.57 
0.18 
1.13 
0. 

5.00 


PTEACH 

_SOC|0 

soc^p 

'40,00 
0.86 
0.02 
0.15 

'  39.00 
19.03 
0.28 
1.72  * 
0. 
0. 

40.00, 
18,30 
0,41 
2.61 
'  0. 

^0.  { 

SPERC 

_£PERC 

EPERC  • 

40.00 
3.82 

>  0.07- 
0.45 
0. 

85.00 

40.00 
'  2.32 
0.24 
1.53 
25.00 
25,00 

"  4oroo 

'1.40 
0.28 
1.79. 
60.  QO 
25.00 

-  SCOMP 

_EC0MP  ' 

ECOMP 

"*  40.00 
9.65 
0.37 
2.33 
0. 
^  2*50 

40.00 
8.50 
.  0.37 
2.34 
0.  , 
0. 

40.00 
8.55 
0.34 
2. 17 
0. 

DESC 

_QUAL 

q\jal 

40,00 
3,32 
0*22 
1.38 
5.00 
0. 

40.00 
13.90  * 

0.40 

2.55 

0< 

0. 

'  40.00 
11,90 
0.55 
.3,46 

0, 

> 

1— » 

t 


DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  MODEL: ,  AMANECER  II 
SPANISH  PREFERRING  CHILDREN,  TREATMENT  GROUP:  COMPARISON  HEAD  START 


STATISTICS 

N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


0) 


* 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEA1T  , 
STANDARD  DEVI  AT  1 6%  . 
X  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCOREy*  0) 
X  SCORES  AT  TEST  CtlLlNG 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

X  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  =  0) 

X  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

X  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  *  0) 

X  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


CHLDAGE 

27.00 
49.30 
0.73 
3.80 


_PSIS 

26.00 
18,58 
0.56 
2.84 

o; 
o. 

_SMLU 

26.00 
4.10 
G-.13 
0.68 
0. 
0. 

_S<!UAN 

26.00 
40.19 

3.38 
17.24 

3.85 

6. 


FACTOR 1 

■ 

INCOME 

EDASP 

PRES^NT^ 

PTEACH 

.SOCIO 

SOCIO 

26.00 
40.50 
0.09 
0.46 

26.00  , 
•    7.38  ' 
■  0.72 
3.67 

25.00 
16.60 
0.42 
2.12 

27.00 
156.44 
3.17. 
*  16.49 

26.00 
•0.75 
0.04  * 
0.21 

26.00- 
16\  8*1 
0.J8 
0.94 
0. 

cr. 

27.00 
17.52 

0.49 

2.53 

0. 

0. 

PSIS 

_PSIE 

.  PSIE 

_SPERC 

SPERC 

_EPERC 

trtRC 

26.00 
,15.46 
0.76 
.  3.88. 

0. 

27.00 
6.52 
1.09 
5.69 
3.70 
0. 

27.00 
2.52 
0.87 
.  4.52 
51.85 
0. 

26.00 
3.9* 
0.04 
0.20 
0. 

96.15 

.  26.00 
3.96 
0.04 
0.20 
0. 
96.15 

27.00 
1.26 
0.30 
1.53 
55.56 
11.11 

27.00 
0.37. 
0.18 
0.93 

85.19 
0. 

SM(_U 

L 

26.00  " 
3.73 
*  0.14 
0.70 
n 

0. 

_EMLU 

EMLU 

_SCOMP 

SCOMP  - 

_ECOMP 

ECOMP 

26.00 
0.30 
0.17 
0.84 

80.77 
0. 

26.00 
0.20 

,  0.12 
0.63* 

88.46 
0. 

26.00 
9.04 
_  0.36 
1*82 
0.  • 
0. 

26.00 
9.81  . 
0.47  C 
2.40 
0. 

3.85 

26.00 
8.04 
.0.37 
1.91 
0. 
a  0. 

26.00 
9.08 
0.47 
2.40 
0. 
0. 

SQUAN 

*  ^EQUAN 

EQUAN 

_DESC 

*  DESC 

JJUAL 

QUAL 

26.  OQ 
49.54 

4.58 
23.35 

0. 

0* 

27.00 

0.15  ■ 

0.07 
.  0.36 
.  85.19 

0. 

27.00 
0.70 
0.18 
CO. 95 

. 51.85 

<  0. 

27.00 
4.81 
0.26 
1.36 
3.70 
3.70 

27.00 
2.48 
0.30 
1.55 

11.11 
3.70 

26. OO' 
12.77 
62 
^>8 

0. 

0. 

26.00 
11.54 

0.70 

3.57 

0. 

0. 

I 

> 

ro 

.  i 


v  * 
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3ESCRI PTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  MODEL!  AMANECER  II 
PREFERRING  CHILDREN,  TREATMENT  GROUP:  STAY-AT-HOME 


STATISTICS 

N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  Of  MEAN 

STANDARD*  DEVIATION 

X  SCORES  'AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  *  0) 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N      •  . 
MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  i SCORE  0) 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING  • 


N 

MEAN 

SJANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN  . 
STANDARD  DEVIATION  ^ 
X  SCORES .AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  =  OY 
X  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 

t,2  ' 


MEAN  • 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION  (_op  A% 

X  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  »  0) 
X  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILINO 


CHLDAGE  . 

FACTOR 1 

INCOME 

EDASP 

PRESENT 

8.00 
54.75 
,     1 . 88 

9.00 
0.4*  . 
0.17 
0.51 

9.00 
8.44 
1.83 
5.50" 

9.00 
17.33 
0.33 
1.00 

1  .°00 
176.00 

_PSIS 

PSIS  . 

_PSIE* 

PSIE 

_SPERC  • 

9.00 
16,33 
1.43 

0. 
0. 

'  9.00  * 
16.78 

1.13 

3. 38 

0.   -  . 

0. 

V  5.56 
\2.22 
6.63 
22.22 
0.  4 

W     9. 00^ 

5.11 
2.53' 
7.59 
44.44 
0. 

9.00 
.  3.89 
0.11  * 
0.33  * 
0. 
88,^9 

_SMLU 

SMLU 

_em£u  . 

*  EMLU 

_SCOMP 

9.00 
-  3/73 

0.31 
.  0.94 

0. 

N  0. 

9,00 

3.53 

0.20 

0.61 

0. 

0. 

j  9.00 
0.99 
0.53 
1.58 
55.56 
0. 

9.00 
0.64 
0.44 
1.33 
77.78 
0. 

9.00 
7.89 
0.82 
'  2.4T 
0. 
0. 

_SQUAN 

9.00 
36.00 

5.12 
15.37 

^  11.11 
0. 

SQUAN 

9.00 
47.11 
8.90 
w  #.70 

r  11.11 

_EQUAN 
*  9.00 

o."n 
o.n 
o.j6 

88.89 
0. 

4 

EQUAN 

9.00 
*    *  3.89 
3.16 
9.47 
44.44 
0. 

_DESC 

8.00 
4.00 
0.60 
1.69 
0. 

12.50 

WTEACH 

9.00 
0.8t 
O.08 
'  0.24 


SPERC 

9.00 
4.89 
0.11 
0.33 
0.  s> 
88.89 

SCOMP 

9.00  - 
10.56 

0.65 
•1.94 

0. 

0. 

DESC 

8.00 

3.50 

0.42 

1.20 

0. 

0. 


_SOCIO 

8.00 
18.75 
0.96 
2.71 
0. 
0. 

# 

.EPERC 

8.00 
1,00 
•  0.53 
1.5T 
62.50 
12.50 

ECOMP 


SQCIO 

8.00 
19.13 
1.04  ( 
2.95 
0. 
0. 

EPERC 

8.00 
1.00 
0.65 
V.85 
75.00 
25.00 

ECOMP 


9.00 

9.00 

7.89 

9.11 

1.16  - 

,  0.73* 

t 

3.48  . 

2.20 

> 

0. 

0. 

PO 

0. 

0. 

1 

v  _QUAL  * 

QUAL 

*8.00 

,  8.00' 

12.88 

11.00 

1.25 

*  1.27 

3.52 

3.59 

0. 

0. 

0.  • 

0. 

447. 
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%    '        DESCRIPTIVE  STAT  I stlCS  FOR  MODfL:  AMANECER  A  I 
ENGLISH  PREFERRING  CH I LDREnJ  TREATMENT  GROUP:  EXPERIMENTAL  HEAD  START 


STATISTICS 


N 

MEAN  J 
STANDARD  EftROl  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD.  DEVIATION  ,  _     ~  rt% 

X  SC0RES  AT* TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  =  0) 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 

% 


CHVPAGr       FACTOR 1 


N  *  ^ 
MEAN         ♦  v 
STANDARD  ERROR  OF  <MEA 
*  STANDARD  DEVIATION  ~  — 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  *  o 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST*  CEI LfNG 


N  •  ■      .     *  # 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION  ,  ^x     '  rtV 

«  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  =  0) 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEj-UNG 


N  •  ' 

,MEAN  \*  .  ^ 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  *  DEVI  AT  f  ON  ,^rtor«  . 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  ELOOR  t SCORE  «  0) 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  ^CEILUflD 


^ INCOME 

2.00 
i  11.00 

5.6?K 


_PSIE 

2.00 
21.00. 
1.00 
1.41 
0.  * 
JO. 


EDASP  PRESENT 


If 


PTEACH 


SOCIO 


*._SMLU  r 

-  _Ef1LU 

2.00 
1.45 
1 .45 
2.05  ' 

5O;Q0 
0. 

~z.bo 

2.65^  # 
1  .*1 5. 

ir6-3 

0. 

2.00 
3.45 
.  0»5  ' 
0.64 
0. 
<h 

_SQt*AN 

'  SQUA"N 

_EQUAN 

2.00 
C. 

a. 

0. 
100.00 
0. 

1 

2.00 
,  4.50 

4,50  - 

6.36 
50.00 
*  0. 

2.00*. 
15*50 
'  5.50 

7.78" 

* 

r 

0                    -  • 

f 

I 

2.00 
16.00 
0. 
0. 


t>SIE 

2.00 
18-.  50 
2#50 
3.54 

§:> " 

EMLU 

2.00 

3.60 

0.10 

0.14 

■0; 

0. 

SQUAN 

*  2.00 
16.00, 
7.00 
9.90 
0.  . 
0.  • 


2 . 00' 
139.00* 

9 . 00     \  * 
-12.73 

2.00  ** 
0.95 
0.05 
0.0$  * 

^1.00 
*1  .00 

o.    • ' 

0. 

_SPERC 

SPERC 

^EPERC  * 

•  2.00 
4.00 

ft* 

.  0. 

:o. 

100  .*00 

2.00 
3.50 
0.50-  - 
0.71 

•  0. 

50.00V 

*2.00 
.  3.50 
0.50 
0.71  • 

or 

50.06 

4 

-_SCOMP 

SCOMP 

_EC0MP 

2.00 
9.50 
1 .50 
2  J2 
0> 
0. 

2.00  - 
8.50 
1 .50  . 
2.12 
.  0. 
0. 

-2.00 
8.50 
1.50 
2.12 
0. 
0. 

_DESC. 

'*  OESC 

_QUAL 

2.00* 
3.00,* 

o.  .  - 

2.00 

•1 .50 

1.50 
*  2.12 
50.00  * 

2.00 
6. 50 
0.50, 
0.71 

U. 

0..  J 

* 

1 

.* 

-  ■» 

■  ,450 

* 

• 

SOCIO 

♦2.00 
18.00 

1.00 

1.41 

0. 

0. 

EPCftC 

2.00 
3.00 
1 .00 
1.41 
0. 
50. 00^ 

ECOMP 

2.00 
8.00* 
2.00 
2.83 


> 

0.  -  ro 
2.0C^ 


5.00 
2.00 
2.83 
0. 

.0. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  STATIST!*  FOR  MODEL:  AMANECER  II 
ENGLISH  PREFERRING  CHILDREN,  TfWOTMENf  GROUP:  COMPARISON  HEAD  START 


•  •  STATISTICS 

*N  *  . 

MEAN 

STANDARD  £RROR  OF  MEAN 
^STANDARD  DEVIATION 
*%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (S 

%  SPORES  AT  TEST  CELLING 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (S 
,  %  SCORW-Ty  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 


SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN  • 

TANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN. 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


CHLDAGE 

FACTOR 1 

I NCOME 

ED  ASP 

present' 

PTEACH 

_SOCIO 

SOCIO 

r.00 

58.00 

1  .  UU 
-4.68 

'  i  nn  '  *t 

1  .  UU  ' 

7.00 

1  nn  ^ 
18.00 

1 .00  ' 
168.00 

1 .00 
1.00 

1 .00 
?0.00,  - 

1.00 
17.00 

=  0) 

* 

i 

• 

0. 

ft, 

0. 
0. 

N 
_PSIS 

PS  IS 

_PSIE 

PSIE 

_SP&ERC 

&ERC  " 

_EPEftC 

EPERC 

* 

1.00  " 
'  2.00 

1.00 
0.  4 

t.QO  ' 
19.00 

1 .00 
12.00 

* "  <  * 
1400 
0. 

*  1.00 
0. 

i.oO 

4  •  UU 

1.00 
It  nn 

**  .  UU 

• 

f  0) ' 

0. 
0. 

,  100.00 
0. 

0. 

o. 

0. 
0. 

100.00 
0. 

100.00 
0. 

0. 

100.00  ** 

o, 

100.00 

!  ,. 

_SMLU 

SMLU  , 

_EMLU 

EMLU 

«_SCOMP  ■ 

SCOMP 

_EC|£1P 

ECOMP 

\  v 

•  0. 

1 . 00  * 
0. 

1  •  UU 

2.80  . 

1  nn 

I  .  UU  » 

2.50 

.     v  nn 

*          1  •  UU 

2.00- 

*f,oo 
a.  oo 

\ 

1 .00 
4.00 

1.00 
11.00 

-  oj. 

*  100.00 
0. 

100.00 
0. 

"  0. 
0. 

0. 
0.. 

'  0. 

o; 

~       0.  r- 

0. 

,0. 
0. 

0. 

ro 
cn 
i 

_SQUAN 

SQU*N 

_EQUAN 

*  'equan 

/J)  ESC 

DESC 

_QUAL 

QUAL 

1.00 
0.  r 

1.00 

0.  ? 

1.00 
17.00 

1.00 
9.00 

1 .00 
5.00 

1.00 
4.00 

^  -  1 .00 

r.  9.00 

*  V.00 
2.00, 

=  0) 

100.00 

100.00 
0. 

0. 
0. 

0.  ' 
0. 

0. 

0. 
0. 

f 

or  r 

0. 

o.  - 
o. . 

*  * 
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DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  MODEL:  ALERTA  I. 
SPANISH  PREFERRING  CHILDREN,  TREATMENT  GROUP:   EXPERIMENTAL  HEAD  START 


V 


STATISTICS' 

N 

MEAN  '  _ 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAIT 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  *FLOOR  (SCORE  =  0) 
%  SCORES  AT'  TEST  CEILING 


N 

/MEAN  ' 

STANDARD  (ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  A\TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  =  0) 
%  SCORES  AT\TEST  CEILING 


MEAN  '  ) 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEW  AT  I  ON 

X  SCORES-AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  '»  0) 

X  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N  ,  . 

MEAN 

STANDARD  E^ROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

X  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SQ0RE  *  0) 

X  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


CHLOAGE  , 

FACTOR 1 

INCOME 

EDASP 

PRESENT 

PTEACH  v 

.SOCIO 

7.00 
50.00 
1.48 
a. 92 

"  7.00 
0.46 
0.14 
0.37  • 

7.00 
5.57 
0.61 
1.62' 

7.00 
15.86 
0.26 
0.69 

7.00 
141.43 
4.  TO 
10.86 

It 

7.00 
0.88  % 
0.05 
0*14  % 

7.00 
20.14 
0.59 

1  r57 

0. 
0. 

_PSIS 

PS1S 

_PSIE  " 

PSIE 

.  _SPERC 

SPERC 

_EPERC 

7.00 
17.57  • 
1.45  ^ 
3.82 
0.  * 
0. 

7.00 
13:86 
2.36  v 
6.26 
0. 
0. 

7.00 
16.57 
U36 
3.60 
0. 
0. 

7.00 
7.57 
2.95 
7.81 
^  14.29 
0.  * 

7.00 
4.00 
0. 
0. 
0.  ■ 
100.00 

7.00 
3.29 
0.47  • 
1 .25 
0. 
71.43 

7.00 
3.86 
0.14 
0.38 

o. 

85.71 

_SMLU 

.SMLU 

4_EMLU 

EMLU 

_SC0MP 

SCOMP 

_ECOMP 

7.00 
4.29 
0.24 

*t .  OH 

7.06  . 
3.77 
0.37 
n  07- 

0. 

0.  , 

7.00 
3.46 
0.62 
1  *65^ 
1*1.29 

7.00 
1.24 
0.59 
1.55 
57.14 
0. 

7.00 
9.29 
1.02 
2.69 
0. 

^  o.< 

7.00 
7.86 
•  1.44 
3.80 
0.     ,  - 
0. 

6.00 

8.83 

1.28 

3.13 

0. 

0. 

_SQUAN 

SQUAN 1 

_EQUAN 

EQUAN 

_DESC 

v  DESC 

,  _QUAL 

6.00 
3^.67 
*  -1C.61 
45.58 
50.-00 

0. 

.6-.00  * 
.    J2.67  \ 
9.5* 
*  23.31 
16.67^ 
*0. 

7.00 
1.43.  ; 
/0.72 

-t;90 

42.86  ' 
0.  . 

*  7.00 
3.57 
2.92 
*  7.72 
42.86 
0. 

6.00 
3.33 
1.09 
2.66 
33.33 
0. 

'6.00 
2.83 
0.75 
*  1.83  , 
0. 
0. 

5.00 
11.20 

3.48 

7.79 
20.00 

0. 

SOCIO 

7.00 
19.14 
1.28 
3.39 
0. 


EPERC  . 

7.00 

1.29 

0.64 

T.70 
57. <4 
14.29  , 

ECOMP' 

6.00 
6.00 
1.81 
J*. 43 
16.67  - 
0. 

QUAL 


1 

> 

ro 
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DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  MODEL:  ALERTA  I  , 
SPANISH  PREFERRING  CHILDREN,  TREATMENT  GROUP:  STAY-AT-HOME 


STATISTICS 

H 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  -  0) 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  =  0) 

%  SCORES  AT, TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN  4 
STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION  , 
AJ  TEST  FLOOR  4  SCORE  =  0) 


%  SCORES 
%  SCORES 


AT  TEST  CEILING 


MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  »  P) 
e%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


CHLOAGE 

,  FACJ0R1 

INCOME 

EDASP 

PRESENT 

PTEACH 

_SOCI0  \ 

SOCIO' 

4.00 
51.00 
1.68  , 
3.37 

4.00 
0.53 
0.21 
0.43 

* 

4.00 
11.00 
3.14 
6.27 

4.00 
15.00 
1.29 
4  2.56 

o.. 

4.00 
0.70 
0.21 
0.42 

4.00  , 
s  -20.25 
0.63 
1.26 
0. 
0. 

4.00 
18.50- 
1.71 
3.42 
0. 
0. 

*  _PSIS 

PSIS 

_PSIE 

PSIE 

_SPERC 

Sf^fjp 

_EPERC 

EPERC 

4.00 
13.25 
1 .49 
2.99 
0. 
'  0. 

4.00 
15.00 
4.02 
8.04 
0. 
0. 

4.00 
11.50 

4.01 

8.02 
25.00 

0. 

4.00 
7.25 
3.09 
6.18 
25 .00 

o; 

4.00 
4.00 
0. 
0. 

ioo!oo 

•  4.oa 

4.00 
0. 
0. 
0, 

ioo'.oo 

4.00 
3.00 
-  1.00 
2.00 
25.00  - 
75.00 

4.00 
2.50 
0.96 
1.91 
25.00 
^0.00 

_SMLU 

SMLU 

_EMLU 

EMLU 

_SCOMP 

SC0MP 

_EC0MP 

ECOMP 

3.00 

4.67 

0.67 

1.17 

0. 

0. 

3 . 00* 

4.63 

0.61 

1 .06 

0. 

0. 

* 

4.00 
2*70 
0.97 
1.94 

25.00 

•  0. 

4.00 
2.02 
0.88 
1.76 
25.00 
0. 

4,00 

9.75' 

0.85 

1.71 

0. 

0. 

4.00 

7.50 

2.66 

5.32 

0. 

0. 

3.00 

8.67 

0.88 

1.53 

0. 

0. 

3.00 
•  9.00 
2.52 
4.36 
0. 
0. 

_SQUAN 

SQUAN 

_EQUAN 

EQUAN ' 

_.DESC ' 

DESC 

QUAL 

4.00 
32.50 
18.87 
37.75 
50.00 

0. 

4.00 
34.00 
8.34 
.  16.67 
0. 
0. 

4.00 
0. 
0. 
0. 
100.00 
0. 

« 

4.00 
1.00 
0.71 
1.41 
50.00 
0. 

4.00 

«765 
\S.29 
25t«0 

o.\ 

4. Op 
•  -1.25 
-  0.48 

0.96 
25.00 
_  0. 

• 

3.00 
12.00 
3.61 
*  6.24 

0, 
•  0. 

3.00 

8.33 

2.85 

4.93 

0. 

0. 

I 

> 

rs* 
i 
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DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  MODEL:  ALERTA  I  * 
ENGLISH  PREFERRING  CH I LOREN,  TREATMENT  GROUP:  EXPERIMENTAL  HEAD  START 


STAT  I  ST.ICS 

N  * 
MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION         amMkr  rt% 
X  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  =  0) 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  E&ROR  OF  MEAN.  m 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
X  SCORES  AT  TEST  FEOOR  (SCORE  **0) 
X  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

X  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  =  0) 

X  SCORES- AT  TEST  CEILING 


N  1 
MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION  .  *    „  n% 

X  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  «  0) 
X  SCORES  AT  lim  CEILING 


CHLDAGE 

16.00 
50.69 
0.72 
Z.  89 


FACT0R1 

17.00 
-1.16 
0.16 
0.65 


INCOME 

15.00 
5.93 
0.73 
3.03 


EOASP 

17.00 
15.88 
0.57 
1.54 


PRESENT 

v1 37.06 
3.46 
13.86 


PTEACH 

17.00 
0.89 
0.03 
0.11 


_PSIS 

•  §  PSIS 

_PSIE 

PSIE  * 

_S.PERC 

SPpRC 

'17.00 
•  f.29 
1  •  86 
.  7.69  . 
35.29 
0. 

17.00 

3.94' 
1  •  OU  * 

6.59 
64.71 
0. 

1>.00 
T8.47 

3.20 

o.  - 

0. 

17.00 
13.65  * 

T.-30 

5.37 

0. 

0. 

17.00 
1.53 
0.46 

58.82 
29.41 

0.41 
1.70 
64.71 
17.65 

_SMLU 

SMLU 

_EMLU 

EMLU 

_SCOMP 

SCOMP 

*  16.00 
,0.90 
0.38 
1.52 
68.75 

_SQUAN 

'  16.00 
•  0.51 
0.25 
1.01 
75.00 
0. 

SQUAN 

15.00 
4.10 
0.26 
1.01 
0. 
0. 

_EQUAN 

15. bo 

2.79 
0.30 
1.16 
6.67 
0. 

EQUAN 

-  16.00 
5.25 
a.  95 
3.79 
18.75 
.  0. 

_DESC 

16.00 
4.3*1 
1.05 
4.21 

37.50 
0. 

DE3C 

15.00 
1*47 
1.47 
5.68 

9o-.33 
0.  " 

15.00  ' 

o: 

0. 
0. 
100.00 

.  0. 

15.00 
43.67 

9.44 
36.55 
26.67 

0. 

15.00 
•  33.13 

8.39 
32.50 
13.33 

0. 

14.00, 
3.50 
0.50 
1.87 
14.29 
14.29 

'  14.00 
2.64 
0.37 
1.39 

0.  v 

0. 

.SOCIO 

17.00 
18.88 

"  0..57 
2%  37 
0. 
O. 

JJPEftC 

17.00. 
4.00 
0. 
0. 
0. 
100.00 

_ECOMP 

17.00 
8.06 
0.69 
2.84  ' 
0. 
0. 

_QUAL 

14.00 

10.6*fe 
1.5T 
5.68 

14.29 
0. 


SOCIO 


EPERC 

17.00 
3.35 
0.23 
0.9J 
0, 

58. 8* 

ECOMP 


XJUAL 

14.00 
7.79 
1*2* 
4.77 

14.29 
0.* 
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DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  MODEL:  ALERTA  I 
ENGLISH  PREFERRING  CHILDREN,  TREATMENT  GROUP:  STAY-AT-HOME 


STATISTICS 

N 

MEAN  *  * 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN  . 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  ( SCORE  =  0) 

I  SCORES  AT  *TEST  C£ I  LING . 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  =  0) 

£  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN'  - 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORC  =  0) 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAH 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  VEILING 


9>\ 


CHLDAGE 

4v.00 
48.23 
2.5Q 
4.99 


_PSIS 

4.00 
7.00 
4.22 
8.45 
50.00 
0. 

_SMLU 

4.00 
0.75 
0.75 
1.50 
75.00  . 
0, 

SQUAN 

•  #■ 

4.00 
0. 
0. 
0. 
100.00 
0. 


FACTO R1 

4.00 
-1.18 
0.44 
0.87 


PSIS 

4.00 
54.50 
3.66 
7.33 
25.00 
0. 

SMLU 

4^.00 
0.70 
0.70 
1.40 
75.00 
0. 

SQUAN 

4.00 
0. 
0. 
0. 
100.00 
0. 


I NCOME 

4.00 
!  9.75 
'  1.84 
•    3*.  69 


EDASP 

4.0(K 
17.50 
0.50 
1.00 


_PS!E 

PS  IE 

4.00 

4,00 

18.00 

18.75 

2.27 

2.29 

4.55 

4.57 

0. 

•0. 

0. 

0. 

_EWLU 

EMLU 

4.00 

4.00 

3.47 

2.82 

0.11 

0.27 

0.22 

.0.55 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

_EQUAN 

EQUAN 

4.00  ' 

4.00 

23.50 

19.25 

3.57 

6-75 

7. J  4 

13.50 

0. 

25.00 

0. 

0. 

PRESENT 
0. 


_SPERC 

4.00 
2.00 
0.91 
1.83r 
25.00 
25,00 

_SCOMP 

4.00 
6.75 
2.25 
4.50 
0. 

0«  , 

*  r 

_DESC 

4.00 

3.25 

0.85 

1.71 

0. 

0. 


PTEACH 

.  _S0CI0 

SOCIO 

• 

4.00 

4.00 

■  4.00 

0.93 

20.00  ' 

19.75 

0.07 

1.00 

.  0.85 

0.14 

2.00  . 

1  •  1  1 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

SPERC 

_EPERC 

EPERC 

4.00 

4^.00 

4.00 

1.75 

3.75 

.  4.00 

1.03  . 

0.25 

.  ,  o. 

2.06 

*0.50 

0/ 

50.00 

0. 

0. 

25.00 

75.00 

100.00 

SCOMP 

4.00 
6.25 
2.39 
4.79 
25.00 
0. 

DESC 

4.00 
2.50 
0.65 
1.29 

0.. 
0. 


_ECOMP 

,4.00 
8.50 
2.22 
4.43 
0. 
25.00 

_QUAL 

4.00 
10.00 
2.27 
4.55 
0. 

0.  • 


ECOhP 

4.00 
9.50 
1.85 
3.70 

0.  ' 
0. 

QUAL 

4.00 
8.25 
2.84 
5.68 
25.00 
0. 


f 

> 

i 
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OFSCfclPTIVE-  STATISTICS  FOR  MOOEL:  ALERTA  H 
S  PAN  I SH  PR  E  F  ERR I NC  MLDKH,  TREATMENT  OROUP:  STAY-AT-HOME 


STATISTICS 

MEAN   ^/  * 
STANDARD^ ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION  amMtf  AX 

%  SCOPES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  ( SCOR£  =  0) 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANOARD  DEVIATIQN      ]    amM„  A% 
%  SCORES  AT'TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  =  0) 
%  SCORES  ^  TEST  CEILING  • 


N 

MEAN  ■  _ 

STANDARO  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION    "  • 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR. (SCORE  *  0) 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN  * 

STANDARD* ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION  ,^ADC  A% 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  F*DOR  (SCORE  »  0) 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILIAG 


* 


CHLDAQE  , 

FACT0R1 

1 NCOME 

EDASP 

PRESENT 

• 

PTEACH 

_SOCIO 

2.00** 
50.50 
u  •  w 
0.71 

r 

2.00 
0.71 
0  09 

0.13 

2. OP 
9.00 
3.00  > 
4.24 

2.00 
16.00 
0. 

•  o. 

0. 

•  t 

2.00 
0.6$ 
0.05 
0.Q6 

2.00 
15.50 
1 .50 
2.12 
0. 

y* 

_PSIS 

PSIS 

_PSIE 

PSIE 

_SPERC 

SPERC 

_EPERC 

2.00 
12.50 
1 . 50 
2.12 

0. 

2.00 
11.00 

2,83 
o 

•  o. 

2.00 
0.50 
0  50 
1  0.71 
50 . 00  - 
0. 

2.00 
0. 
0. 
0. 
100.00 
0. 

2.00 
4.00 
0.  , 
0. 

0.  * 

100. pa 

2.00. 
4.00 
0/ 
0. 

0.  . 
100.00 

2.00 
0. 
0. 
0. 
100.00 
0. 

_SMLU 

^MLU 

_EMLU  * 

EMLU 

_SCOMP^ 

^COMP 

_ec6mp 

2.00 
t  4.00 

0  • 

-  0.42 
0. 
0. 

#;  2.00 
f  2.30 

0. 

2.00 
0. 
(3: 
0. 
100.00 
0. 

2.00 
0. 

0.  * 
0. 
1O0Jgp 

%  2.00- 
4.00 
2.00 
2.83 
0. 
0. 

2.00 
10.00 
1.00 
1.41 
0. 
0. 

2.00 

0. 

0. 

0.  - 
100.00 
0. 

.SQUAN 

SQUAN 

_EQUAN 

EQUAN 

'  _OESC, 

OESC 

_QUAL 

2.00 
53.50 
29.50 
4f  .72 

0. 

0. 

2.00 
31.00 
15.00 
21 .21 

0. 

0.  . 

2.00 
0. 

0.  . 
0. 
100.00 
0. 

2.00 

0. 

0. 

o.. 

100.00 
0. 

2.00 

3.50 

1.50 

2.12 

0/ 

0. 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.83 
50.00 
0. 

2.00 
11.50 
3.50 
4.95 
0. 
0. 

SOCIO 

2.00 
17.5b 
3.50 
4.95 
0. 
0. 

EPERC 

2.00 
0. 
0. 
'  0. 
100.00 
0.  ' 

ECOMP 

2.00 
2.50 
2.50 
3.54 
50.00 
0. 

QUAL 

2;  00 

6.00 

1.00 

1.41 

0. 

0. 


o 

I 
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ERLC 


SPANISH 


DESCRIPTIVE  STAT  r  ST  ICS  FOR  MODEL:  ALERTA  II 
PREFERRI NG  CHILD&EN,  TREATMENT  QRpUP:  EXPERIMENTAL  HEAD  START 


*      STATISTICS,  * 
.  •  — 

M  ♦ 

MEAN 

^STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION- 
%  SCORtS  AT  TEST  FLOORr,  ( SCORE 
%  SCORES  AVfEST  (JEILING 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN- 
'STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLQO?  (SCORE 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING' 


MEAN  %  \      •  \ 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

%  SCORES. ATTEST  FLOOR'  (SCORE 

%  SCORElAT  TEST  CEILING 


0) 


0) 


^  1 
*R0fV*F  MEAN 

EVWHON  <~  ^  * 


N 

MEAN 

flANDARD  ERROJ 
STA^ARD  0EVJ4 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (^CORE 
%  «OftES  AT  TEST  £E  f  L I  N&  ' 


OK 


CHLOAOE 

•    4. t)0 
►  53.75. 
2.0$ 
4.03 


4.00 
10.25 
1 .49 
2.99 

0.. 

•  0. 
_SMLU, 

*  4.00 
4.3* 
0.28 
0.56 
0. 

•  0. 

_SQl/AN 

'  2i00 
25%.50 
'Vt.50 
16.26' 

„'  0, 


FACTtfi^  0 

INCOME  ' 

9 

EDASP 

4.00 

-0.01  .  * 

0.15 
0.30 

4.00 
4.25^ 
0.95 
-  1.89 

4.00 
17.00 
D.58, 
>  1.15 

V  PSIS, 

7!*o  ■  " 
^  8.75 
^  0*75 

0.  • 

_PS!E 

4.40 
J2.00 
2.12 
4.24  ' 
0.  * 
Oi 

PSl£ 

4.00  • 
^8.50 
2.18 
4.36 
0. 
0; 

SMLU 

_EMLU ' 

'  EMLIP 

•  V 


4  (S3 


-  •'•)'.■. 


4.0% 

4.05 

0.42 

0,8^4 

0. 

*  o.*  •; 

-6QUAN  * 


l.QQf 

>,$0 


*  2. 
52, 
14.50 
SO. 51, 

0. 
.  0. 


T 


4.00 

3.87 
0.78/ 
1.56 
0. 

0.  * 

.EQUAN/1 

fc*3.00 
*1.67 

a  0.3a.. 
0^8 


4.00 , 
3.47 

0.32 
-  0.63 

.  S:  • 

EQUAN 

4.60 
0.67. 
^  0.33 
0.58 

'  ,0. 


PRESENT 

*  4.00 
138.75 
3.90 
7.80 


^SPERC 

-4i00  . 
'  3W5 
•0.25 
0.50 
0. 
75.00 

^SCOMP- 

4. 00 
,8.25 
1<6ff 
3.20.  ; 

.  §r  . 

_DESC 

3.t)0 
3.67 
0767 

-  * 


0. 


t 


7  . .  -** 


PTEACH 

^  4.00 
0.91 
0.06 
,  0.13 


SPERC 

4.00 
3.25 
0.48 
0.96 
:  0. 
50.00 

SCOMP 

•  4\00 
5.75 

■■Ml 

T 

^-DESC 

3.00 

2.33 

0.3S 

0.58 

0. 

0.* 


> 

%  * 

- 

* 

_SOCIO 

socto^ 

4.00' 
21 .25. 
0.85 
1*71 
0.  1 
0. 

4.00 
0.95  *  . 

*     1    on " 

0. 
0. 

_EPERC  * 

. EPERC 

4.00 
4.00 

-  .0.  * 

0. 
100.00 

4.00 

;  *  3. 75 

0.25 
n  (in 

0. 
75*.  00 

_EC0MP  . 

EbOMP 

4,00  . 
9.00 
.  0.71  < 
•  K*1 

"  0.. ' 
-  0. 

.  4.00 

0.48 
-  0.96 
0. 

o* 

^QUAL 

■  3.00 
10.33 

3.33  ' 
~  5.77 

0. 

0. 

QUAL  v 

3.00 
12.00 
-    3.79  * 
6.56  ' 
•  •  0. 
0. 

• 

< 

V 
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> 

to 
*-* 
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DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR*  MODEL:  ALERTA  I f 
'ENGLISH  PREf £RRI NG  CHILDREN,  TREATMENT  GROUP:^  EXPERIMENTAL  UffiD  START 


* 


J 


STAT  I  ST  I CS 

N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOORS S 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N 

MEAN- 
STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAK 
StANDARD  DEVIATION 
1  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  .( SCORE  =  0) 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CETI  LI  NG 


MEAN^  ■ 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
StAtfcARfr  DEVIATION^     -  -  — 

SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE-  »  0) 
'  ^-SfeORE^S  'AT  TEST  CEILING  *  '  ' 


N 

MEAN    '  , 
STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION  _  • 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (StPtE*  0) 
.  %  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


46;*, 


CHLDAGE 

l-ACTORI 

INCOME  ' 

4 

EDASP  • 

PRESENT 

%  PTEACH 

SOCIO  * 

11.00  , 
;  ,.50.18 
v  1.13 
3.74 

10.00 
-  -1,11 
0.25 
0.78 

10.00 
!    8. 30 
*    1.36  - 
4.30 

0*0 

0.63. 

*11.00 
149.45 
4.52 
14.99 

.  10.00 
„  0.93 
0.03  • 
0.11  * 

10.00 
19.30. 
0.88 
r  2.79 

0.  - 

_PSIS\ 

•      PS  IS  ' 

J>SIE  m 

PS  I  E 

_SPE*C 

SPERC 

EPERC 

fl.OD 
3.27 
1.79 

63.64  - 

i       0.  v 

%  r 

JSMLU 

11.00 

2.27 

1.>7 

3.88 
63„$4 

0. 

SMLU  > 

*^ . 

0.86 
'2*67 
'  0. 

0.  ' 

_EMLUv 

11 . 00 
12.64  .  , 
'  ~  1.47 

4.86  - 

0. 

0. 

£MLU 

1 1 .00 
1.00 
•  0.45' 
1.48 
63.64 
9.0? 

_SCOMP 

J1.00 
0.91 
0.49 
1.64"  • 

72.73 

18.18 

'  •    SCOMP  %  .  " 

11.00 
3.73 
0.14 
0.47 

'0. 

72.73 
_EC0MP 

n.oo 

0..45 
0.45 

90,T>1 
0.  • 

11.00  - 
/  0,39* 
0.39* 

~     t  ^30  ~ 
90,91 
°-. 

11.00 
3.82 
0. 16 

-  ---0..54  — 
'  0.  ' 
0. 

11,00 
4.20 
-  •  0.23 

0. 

• 0.  . 
i 

:  io-.oo" 

5.00 
1.14 
_  3^59 
20. 00 
0. 

10.00 
,3.10 
0/90  >• 
#.85^ 

\,r\  r\r\ 
40 . UU  a 

0, 

11.00 
,  ;7.0t) 

2.41 

U  • 

_SQUAN  . 

^.oo  m 

0. 

-  0.' 
0.  « 

100:00  ^ 

SQUAN 
10.00 

•o. 

0. 
100*.  00 

• 

^QUAN^ 

10.00 
oh,  yu 

5.50  , 
17.38 
"  O, 

0. 

EQUAtt 

10.00 
40.60 

ff,92 
4  2&.21 
10.00 

0. 

_0ESC 

11.00 
3.36 
'  0.43 
1.43 
9.09 
0. 

*  OESC 

1 1 . 00* 
3.18 
0.42- 
1.40 
9.09 
0. 

_QUAL_ 

10. 0# 

9.50  - 

0.97 

3.06. 

0. 

0. 

\ 

4 

> 

1  * 

• 

• 

1 

V 

ERIC 


t 


SOCW 

1 1  ..00 
18.82 
0.46 
,  1.54 

.. 

EPERC 

11.00 
3.82 
0.T2 
0.40 
0.' 

81 .82 

ZCOMP 

11.00 
4.64 
<  0^39 
•  1.29 
0.  • 
0. 

.QUAL 

10,00 
10.40 

K16 

3.66' 

0. 

0.- 


( 


> 

u> 
t 


t  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  MODEL:  NUEVA 

.  SPANISH  PREFERRING  CHILDREN,  TREATMENT  GROUP:  EX 


RONTERAS  I  * 
MENTAL  HEAD  START 


\  STATISTICS 

N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  EWJOR  *OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  *  0) 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEJLING 


CHLDAGC        FACTOR 1 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  Of  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOQR  (.SCORE 
%  SCORE§  AT  TEST  CEILING 


=  0* 


MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  =  0> 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


MEAN  > 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  *EAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION  - 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  ( StfORE  ■  0) 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING  ,  « 


30.00 
53,77 
0,69 
3,78 


_PSIS 

30.00 
10.20 
fl.75 
'4,13 
0. 

,3,33 

_SMLU 

30,00 
4,05 
'0,15 

0, 

_SQUAN 

30.00 
52.20 
-;  4,60 
25.17 
0. 
.0, 


>^00 
d?60 
0.13 
0.60 


< 

I  {(COME 

20.00 
6.00 
0,37 
1,65 


edXsp 

22,00 
15.18 
0.30 
1,40 


PRESENT 

26,00 
142,65 
2,99 
♦  15.-24 


PT 


EAC^ 


21,00 
0.*B2 
0,05 
0,21 


^gOCIO 

30,00 
„19.00 
0,71 
3,90 
0,  . 
13, $3 


>f 


SOCIO 

30,00" 
16.53 

0.51 

S,80 

0, 

0. 


PSIS 

_ps.i  e' 

.PS  IE 

_SPERC 

SPERC 

_EPERC, 

^  EPERC 

30.1* 

14,03 

o:79 

4,33 

0, 

0, 

30.00 
9.30  ' 
1.11 
6.10 
0, 
0. 

30.00 

2,03 
.  0,63 

3,47  , 
46*67 

0. 

30.00 
3.83 
0.07  . 
0.38 
0. 

fe3,33 

♦  30,00 

'3,67 

o,n  ^ 

0,61. 
0, 
73 , 33 

30,00 
2,00 
0,27 
1,49 
•  30,00 

10,0' 

30,00 
0,50 
0,21 
1,17 

03,33 
3  ,«33 

SMLU 

_EMLU 

EMLU 

jlSCOMP 

SCpMP 

_ECOMP 

• 

ECOMP 

30,00 
3,41 
£>,17 
0.91 
0.  . 
0. 

29.00 

0,74 

0,21 

1,0  3 
44,83  - 

0, 

t 

29.00 
0,05 
0,05  . 
•  '6,28  . 

96,55 
o.    „  * 

30,00, 
8,63 
0,4Q, 

,  \?  ■ 

0, 

30.00 
«  6.70 
0,43 
2.38 
»  0,  - 
0, 

30,00 
-  8,33 
-0,49 
2,71 

,  0.  . 
0. 

30,00 
5,70 
0,28 

*  1,&3 

*  0, 
0, 

♦ 

SQUAN 

_EQUAN 

EQUAN 

29.00 
1.00 
'  0.55 
2,99 

$5.52 

-  °:  * 

J)ESC 

DESC 

_QUAL 

QUAL 

30,00V 
28,93 

3,64 
19.92 

1.33 

0. 

30,00 
1  ,10 
0,26 
1  ,^2 

40.00 
0. 

30,00 
4,70 

•0,23 
1 ,24 
0. 

3,33 

30.00 
2,87 
0.23 
1,28 
3,33 

• 

30.00 
12,47 

0,62 

3;  38 

0, 

0, 

30,00 
8.63 
0.70 

'  3.85 
0. 

*0. 

i 

> 

CO 
CO 

f 


s 


4'6T 
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BESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  MODEL:  NUEVAS  FROHfERAS  I 
SPANISH  PREFERRING  CHILDREN,  TREATMENT  GROUP:  COMPARISON  HEAD  START 


7  * 


STATISTICS.  * 

*t 

MEAN  / 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  OEVIATION     .  ' 
X  SCOBES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  =  0) 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEJLING 


MEAlt;  t 

$TA|MARD  ERROR  OF'  MIAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION  *  . 

%  SCORtS  Alt  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  =  0) 

%' SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


'  MtAlT'" 


V-  STANDARD*  CftgjOR  pF 


*  't^CORES  A*  TPST.  FLOOR  (SCORE  =  0) 
'.'..I       -  .VS5PB"ES,A1'-.TE|fr  CE1LI.NG 

'  *  /    *   *  N 
/  •/    '  MEAN  •  * 

*  ;  4  StANbJ^D  ERI 

' *  STANDARD  DEV 
•  ,    .      %  SCMES  *T  TEST 
"     '  .      %  SCORES  AnTEStTfEnriNC    .;      '  . 

■  *         *  ■  •  '  * 


E*'0> 


J- 


CljCDAGE ' 

T ACTOR  1 

INCOME 

'  EDASP 

>  .  34.00 
'  «53.76 
0 .  Oh 
3.74 

27.00 
0.77 

n  11 
U  •  i  i 

0.57 

26.00 
6.31 

2.81 

27.00 
14.  40 
0.  36 
1.88 

„P5JS 

PSIS 

^PSIE 

PSIE 

34.00 
17.44 
m    If    0 . 70 
4.06 
0. 
0. 

34.  Od 
11  .88 
n  ft  7 

4.83 

0. 

0. 

34.00 
6.74  , 
1 . 03 

/s!oi 

/4.71  " 
0. 

34.00 
1.71, 
0.63 
3.65 

55.88 
0. 

,    ..^SMLU  1 

%  SMLU 

_EMLU  * 

EMLU 

3*>.00 
3.93 
0.12 

0.  • 
0. 

34.00 
3.25 
^0.15  . 
-  0.85 
2.94 
0. 

34.00 
0.29, 
0.151 
0.88  

76.47 
0.- 

34.00 

^0714 
0.83 
91.18 
0. 

f  . 

.    S^AN  • 
*  - 

34.00 
45.94 
-3.75^* 
■  *~21.87 
2.94 

SQUAN 

34\OQ 
26.97 

#  21.76 
&.82 
0. 

*  * 

_EQUAN 

34.00 
1  0.97\ 
n  tiii 

2.59 
64.71 
0.  , 
V 

EQUAN 

34.00 
1.21 
0,47 
2.75 

76.47 
0. 

,  * 

< 

• 

• 

f 

'  I- 

*  *  •* 

* 

PRESENT 

34.00 
141.12 
2.94 
17.13 


_SPERC 

34.00 

•  3.88 
0.07 
0.41 
0. 

91.18 

_SCOMP 

34.00 
8.32, 

•  0.41 
2.37 
0. 

•  0.  • 

-0£SC 

34.00 
4.59 
0.25 
1.44 
0. 

2.94 


PTEACH 

27. 0\ 
T0.69 
0.05 
0.24 


SPERC  < 

34.00 
3.50 
0.16 
0.96 
2.94 

Z0.59 

SCOMP 

3  if.  00 
*  6VB8 
0/36 
2.09 

0. 

aESC 

34.00 
2.44 

>  0,25 
1.50 
2.94 
0. 


_S0CI0 

34.00 
18.32 

0.47 
.  2.74 

0. 

5.88 

Ieperc  ■ 
34:00 

1.79 
0.2? 
1.59 
* 38.24 
20.59 

_ECOMP 

34.00 
6.74 
0.53 
3.09 

-6. — 
-  '0.  ' 

_QUAL 

34,00 
12.24 
0.54 
3.14* 
>  0. 
0. 


"rJ 


♦socio 

3(1.00  ' 

<  0.58 
3.41 
0.' 
0. 

EPERC 

34.00 
0.41 
0.17 
1.02 

85.29 
0/ 

ECOMP 

34.00 
5.03 
0.31 
*l.78 

v  0. 
QUAL 

34.00 
8.21 
0.7* 
4.30 
2.94 

'0. 
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fESCRI  PTtVEf  STATISTICS  FOR  MODEL:  NUEVAS"  FRONTERAS  I 
EFtRRtNG  CHILDREN  TREATMENT  GROUP:  EXPERIMENTAL  HEAD  START 


STATISTICS 

H 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANQARD  OEVIATION 
%  SCORES,  AT  TEST  FLOOR  ( SCORE* 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  PLOOR  {SCORE 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


=  0) 


0) 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD 
STANDARD 
-X-SC08ES 

%  SCORES 


N 

MEAN 

SJANDARD 
STANDARD 
%  SCORES 
%  SCORES 


ERROR  OF  MtAN  r 
DEVI AT tOH 

AT  TEST' FLOOR  (SCORE 

AfTflr  crirnrar  


ERROR  OF  MEAN 
DEVIATION  • 
AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE 
AT  TEST  CEILING 


=  0) 


471 


CHLDAGE 

2.00 
57.00 
3.00 
4.24 


FACTOR 1 

'  1.00 
-0.80 


llr£OME 

".00 

♦  15.00 


EDASP  ' 

PRESENT 

PTEACH 

_S0CI0 

sbcto 

1.00 
16.00 

2.00 
T45.00 
6.00 

8.49  . 

< 

1 .00 

0.9^1 

2.00' 
24.00 

0. 

% 

2.00 
21.50 
0.50 
0.71 
0. 

1 

0. 

0. 

"_PSIS 

PS!  S 

_PSIE 

•  PS1E 

_SPERC 

SPERC 

EPERC 

EPERC 

2.00 
18.50  ' 
3.50 
4.95 
0. 
0. 

2:00 

13.50 
.  1.50 
2.12 
0. 
0. 

.2.00 
24.00 
2.00 
2.83 
0. 
50.00 

2.00 
18.50 
1 .50. 
2.12 
0. 
OW 

2.00 
4.00 
0. 
0. 

ioTI.oo 

.2.00 

3.50  . 

0.50  ■ 
.0.71  . 

0. 
50.00 

2.00 
3.50 
0.50 
0.71 

50.00 

2.00 
4.00 
v  0. 
0, 
0. 

^1 00  •  00 

_SMLU 

SMLU 

_EMUU  fm 

EMLU 

_SCOMP 

SCOMP 

_ECOMP 

ECOMP 

2.00 
1.10 

'  i;ie 

1.56 
50 . 00 
0. 

2.00 
0.-  . 
0. 
0. 
'109*00 
0. 

2.00 
3.90 
0.10 
0.14 

0\ 
0. 

.2.00 
3.25 
0.25 

t0.-35 

■  U  • 
0. 

2.00  ' 
11.50 
»  1.50 
2. 12 

u » 
,0. 

€.00 
7.50 
0.50 
*0.71 
0. 

o! 

2.00 
11.00 
2.00 
2.83 
0. 
Q. 

2.00 
6.00 
1.00 
1.41 
.0. 
0. 

_SQUAN 

SQUAN 

_EQl)AN 

EQUAN 

•  _DESC 

CfESC  • 

_QUAL 

QUAL 

2.00 
3.50  x 
3.50 
4.95 
50.00 
0. 

2.06 

Q. 

0. 

iocw6o  ' 

-0. 
• 

2*.00  . 
59.50 
•34.50 

HO  •  I  y 

'  0. 
0. 

2.Q0 
64.50 
2.50 

.5  .  2H 

0. 
0. 

* 

2.00  , 
4.50 
0.50 
0  71 

%  0* 

2.00 
4.00 
0. 
0. 

o!' 

• 

*  2.00 
U.50 
0.50 
d.71 
0. 
Q. 

.  -*S*o 

1 .00 
1.41 
0. 
0. 

-  > 

(■  » 

1 

4 

1 

t 

*  • 

• 
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DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  MODEL:   NUEWS  FRONTERAS  I 
ENGLISH  PREFERRING  CHILDREN,  TREATMENT  -GROUP:  COMPARISON  HEAD  ST*RT 


0 


STAT  I  ST  I CS 

N  »  t  * 

MEAN  .  . 

STANDARD  ERROR  Of  MEAN 
•STANDARD  DEVI AT fOH 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  *  0) 
%  SCORES  AT  TE?T  CEILING  „ 


N 

MEAN 

STAND/^D  ERR<JR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (^CORE^=  0) 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N  * 

MEAN  i 
STANDARD,  ERROR  OF  MEAN  J 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TESY  FLOOR  (SCORE  =  0) 
%  SCORE'S  AT  TEST  CEILING 


N  \r 
MfAN  ^ 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION  • 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  =  0) 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING  * 


ERIC  ( 


• 

* 

CHLDAGE 

•    FACTOR 1 

.  INCOME 

EDASP 

PRESENT 

PTEACH 

_SOCIO 

SOCIO 

1.00- 
54.00 

1.60 
-0.57 

1  .00 

■  5;oo 

1.00 
18.00 

1.00 
142.00 

1.00 
0.91 

1.06 

23.00 

JI.DO 
20.00 

* 

•  i 

0. 
0. 

0. 
0. 

Irs  is 

'  PSl,S  ' 

•  _PSIE 

PSIE 

_SPERfc 

SPERC  . 

_EPERC 

* 

EPERC 

1.00 

1  c  nn 
1  o.  00 

1.00 

1  o  •  00 

1  .00 

-oo  on 

1.00 
17  no 

1.00 
4.00 

v  -i.o(K 

4rtfQ** 

'1.00 
4.00 

1.00 
'4.00 

0. 

*        u . 
0. 

0. 

n 

0.  . 

0. 

100.00  • 

*0. 

100.00 

0.  * 
100.00 

100.00 

t  _SMLU  * 

SMLU 

_EMLU 

EMLU 

"_SCOMP  • 

SCOMP 

_ECOMP 

ecomP 

*  *  1.00 
3.60 

1.00 
4.20  ' 

1.00 
4.00 

1.00 
4.00  ' 

.  1.00 
12.00 

-  1.00 
11 .00 

1.00 
9.00* 

1.00 
7.00 

0. 
0. 

0. 
0. 

0. 

.0. 
0. 

0. 

°-v 

0>f 

0. 
0. 

*  0. 
0. 

_SQUAN 

SQUAN . 

_EQUAN" 

^EQUAN  v 

_DESC  \ 

DESC 

_QUAL 

QUAL 

.  4  1.00 
5.00 

1.00 
0. 

1 .00 
92.00 

1.00 

2CT.00 

woo 

1.00 
3.00 

1.00 
16.00 

1.60 
10.00 

oo 

5 

100.00 
0. 

« 

°* 

0. 

0> 

0. 

tf. 

0. 

0. 
.0. 

• 

0. 
0. 

* 

•  • 
0. 

•o*  • . 

i 

• 

• 

• 

>  » 

• 

* 

• 
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DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  MODEL: 'NUEV^S  FRONTERAS  II 
SPANISH  PREFERRING  CHILDREN,  TREATMENT  GROUP:  EXPERIMENTAL  HEAD  'START 


'A 


STATISTICS 

N  ' 
MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION  * 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  =  0) 
'%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


M£AN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
<%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE 
%-SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING  ■ 


0) 


N  ,  -  . 

MEAN 

'STANDARD  ERROR  OF  flEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  =  0) 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  *  0) 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING. 


CHLDAGE 

FACTOR 1 

INCOME 

EDASP 

PRESENT 

PTEACH 

_SOCI0 

1  SOCIO, 

10.00 
51.10 
0.84 

10.0b 
0.94 
0. 14 
0  44  ' 

7.00  , 
9.71  1 
1 .08 
2.87 

10.00  ' 
14.20 
0.55 
*    1 .75 

10.00 
124.90 
.  4-98 

15.76' 

10.00 
0.71  , 
0.08  ' 
0.25 

* 

9.00 
18.44 

r.63 

'4.88 
0. 
11.11 

10.00  ' 

19.50 
0.54 
1.72 
0. 
0. 

'  Jpsis 

PS  IS 

_PSIE 

PS  IE 

>  _SPERQ 

SPERC 

_EPERC 

EPERC 

10.00 
20.10 
1  .09 
3 .45 

o! 

0.  ~ 

10. 0(3 

11.50 
,  0.63  • 
2.64 
0. 

n  0. 

10.00 
15.30 

2.28, 

7.20 

0. 

0. 

10.00 
6.70 
2.46 
*     7.78  • 
40.  QO 
0. 

10.00 
3.80 
0.13 
0.42 
.  0. 
'  80.00 

10.00 
3.40 
0.27 
0.84 
<     0.  . 
6tf.00 

10.60 
2.70 
0.52 
1.64 
20.00 
50.00 

10.00 
1.30 
0.56 
1.77 
£0.00 
20.00 

i 

^SMLU 

SMLU 

_EMLU 

EMLU 

_SC0MP 

SCOMP 

_E(COMP 

ECOMP  • 

* 

10.00 
3.87 
0.36 

0. 
0. 

10.00 
3.78 
0.27 

U  .  OH 

0. 
0. 

9.00 
2.44 
0.51 
'1  52 

22.22 

'  0. 

*  9.00 
0.86 

'  0.45 
1 . 36 
66.67 
0.  - 

10.00 
9.00 
0.88 
2.79 
0. 

0. 

10.00  % 
7.70. 
0.79 
2,50 
0. 
0. 

*  10.00 
9.20  , 
0.96.  - 
3.05 
0. 

0.    •  ' 

10.00> 
5.40 
0.92 
2.91 

10.00 

_SQUAN 

SQUAN 

_EQUAN 

EQUAN 

'_DESC  • 

DESC 

.  _QUAL 

QUAL 

10.00 
49.40 

8.71 
27.55 

0. 

0. 

10.00 
55.20- 
'  5.79. 
.18. 32 
0. 
0. 

10.06 
t).30 
0.21 
0.67 

80.00 
0. 

10.00 
.  0.10 
0.10 
0.32 

9Q.00 
0. 

10.00' 
4.40 
0.37 
1  .17 
0. 
0. 

10.00 
2.60 
0.54 
1.71 

10.00 
0. 

10.00' 
13.70 

1.17 

3.71 

0. 

0. 

10.00 
11. TO 

0.78  . 

2.45 

0.  ■ 

0. 

I 

> 

CO 
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DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  MODEL:  NUEVAS  FRONTERAS  II 
SPANISH  PREFERRING  CHILDREN,  TREATMENT  GROUP ^  COMPARISON  HEAD-START 


MEAN 

STANDARD 
STANDARD 
%  SCORES 
%  SCORES 


N 

MEAN 
STANDARD 
STANDARD 
%  SCORES 
%  SCORES 


STATISTICS 


ERROR  OF  MEAN 
DEVIATION 

AT  TEST 'FLOOR  (SCORE  =  0) 
AT  TEST  CEILING 


ERROR  OF  MEAN 
DEVIATION 

AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  *  0) 
AT  TEST  -CEILINC 


N  • 
MEAN 

STANPARD  ERRQR  OF  MEAN  * 
STANDARD  DEVIATION  i 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  ■  0)  . 
X  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEfLING 


N  *    -  \        '  ' 

MEAN  *•  •         •     *    *  .  "• 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN  V  % 

STANDARP  DEVIATION*  '  . 

X  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  rSQPRE  »  P) 
X  iSCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


CHLDAGE 

/ 

FACT0R1 

inc6me 

e'Oasp 

PRESENT 

PTEACH 

15.00 
50.73 

0.91  * 

3.51 

15.00' 
..  1.07 
0.11 
0.43 

15.00 
6.53 

1 .64 

15.00 
16.80 
0.49 

i  on 

14.00 
130.71 
3.28 

15.00 
0.76 
-0.06 
-  0  21 

_P«*IS 

t>S  1  s  • 

V_PSIE 

PS  IE 

_SPERC  * 

SPERC 

15.00. 

16.13 
0.68  ' 
2.64 
-  0. 
0. 

1'5.00 
12.33 
1.13 
4.32 

0.  . 
0, 

15.00 
11.'43 
1.86 
7.21 
.  13.33 
u. 

15.00 
1.27 
0.86 

66.67  ' 
n 

15.00 
-  4.00 
0. 

0. 
100. 00 

15.00 
3.73* 
0.15 
0.59 
0. 

80. 00 

_SMLU  * 

SMUJ 

_EMLU 

EMLU 

_SCOMP 

*SCOMP 

14.00 
4.14 
£  0.23 
0.88 
■  0. 

<  P- 

14.00 
3.61 
0.27 
1.00 

,  0. 

0. 

15.00 
1.64 
0.41 
1.61 

4o:oo,  * 

0. 

15.00 
0.60 
■  0.32 
1 .24 
*  80.00 

«°-  . 

15.00 
9.^7 
.  0.45 
1  . 75 
0. 
0. 

'  15.00 
7.60 
0.35 

0. 
0. 

SQUAN 

_EQUAN 

EQUAN 

_DESC 

DESC 

-  \  15.00 

,  ^6.87 
26.60 
6.67 
•  0. 

15.00  " 
58.07 
7.25 
28.08  • 

0;' 

15.00 
.•1.07 
0.73 
2.84 
73.33 
On 

15.00 
0.47 
0.24 
0.92 

73.33 
0. 

.  15.00 
3.80 
0.30 

.1.15 

1  0. 
0. 

15.00 
2.40 
0.3$ 
1.35 
6.67 
0. 

.SOCIO 

15.00. 
19. OCT 

0.95 

3.66 

0. 

0. 

_EPERC 

15.00 
2.27 

0.  46 

1.  V9 
33.33 
40.00 

_ECOMP 

15.00 
8.33 
0.85 
3.31 
•  0. 
6.67 

_QUAL 

15.00 
12.80 

0.78 

3.03 

0. 

0. 


SOCIO 

15.00 
17.53 

0.80 

3.09 

0. 

0.  . 

•EPERC 

v  15.00 
0.20' 
0.20 
,  0.77 
}  93.33 
0.   -  • 

ECOMP 

13.00, 
3.60 
0.76 
s  2.95 
i  20.00 

o.  , 

QUAL 

15.00 
11.53 
0.77 
2.97 
0.  * 
*  0. 


> 
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DESCRIPTIVE.  STAT  I  ST  ICS  FOR  MO&EL:  NUEV4S  FRONTERAS  ft 
ENGL-ISH  PREFER  I  NO  CHILDREN,  TREATMENT  GROUP-:  EXPERIMENTAL  HEAD  START 


STATISTICS  OHLDAGE 

N  .      .  J  _21t00 

MEAN  >  52.43 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  WEAN  *  0.9V 

STANDARD  DEVIATION  *  W 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  F,LOOR  (SCORE  =  0) 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CE I  L I  JIG  - *  • 

\  _PSIS 

N  ,  20.00 
MEAN  -  -  *  1  '*  . -  1.05 
STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN  ,  LOO 

STANDARD  DEVIATION  4.47 

X  SCORES  AT  TEST*. FLOOR  (SCORE  =  0)'  -90.00 
X  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING  0. 


SMLU 


MEAN  1 
STANDARD  ERROR  OF 
STANDARD  DtVJ AT  ION 
X  SCORES  AT  TEST  Ftf 
X  SCORES  AT  TEST  CE 


N  ■      .*  *  ■ 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  M 
.STANDARD  DEVIATION 
X  SCORES!  AT  TEST  PLOOft  { SCORE 
•    X  SCORES  AT  TEST  VEILING  * 


FACTOR 1 

21.0t> 
-1.55 
0.09 
'0.4p 


PSIS 

20.00 
0.60  ' 
*  '  0.45 

■  e.01 
ap.oq 

SMLU 
21.00* 

a. 
o. 

*  0. 
100.00 

•  0. 

t 

SqUAN 

21 .00 
0.10 

*  0.^0 
0.44 

95.^4 


I NCOME 

EDASP  PRESENT 

PTEACH 

_S0CI0 

SOCIO 

21.00 
7.14 
„  0.82 
3.75 

21.00 
'15.05 
0.37 
1 .72 

21.00 
128.33 
2.06 
9.44 

&1.00 
-  0.84 
■   0.04  ' 
0.18  ' 

.  21.00 
19.10 
0.94 
4.32 
0. 
23.81 

-21.1)0 
17.52 
0.64 
2.94 
0. 
0. 

_PSIE 

PSIE 

_SPERC 

SPERC 

_EPERC 

EPERC 

'21. 00  A 
'21.71 

0.59 

2.70 

0. 

o.#. 

21.00 
15.81 

1.21    *  ' 

5.56 

0. 

0. 

21.00 

0.19  . 

0.19. 

0.87 
95.24 

4.76 

21.00 
0.1Q  , 
0.10 
0.44 

95.24 
0. 

21.00 

3.86 

0.08 

0.36  • 

0. 
85. 7T 

21.00 
3.43 

e0.16 
0.75 
0. 

57.14 

EMLU 

EMLU 

_SCOMP 

SCOMP 

ffiOMP 

*~  .♦ 

ECOMP 

21.00 
3,'73 
0.18 
0.8? 
0. 
0. 

21.00  % 

3.28  ^ 
0. 19 
0.86 

'  0. 

•o; 

19.00 
5;47 
0.86 
3.75 

21.05 
0.  ■ 

19.00 
3.00 
.  V>.57 
2.47 

15.79 
0. 

21 .00 

9.57 

0.56 

2.56  , 

0. 
*  0. 

.  21.00 
7.48 
0.59 
♦  2.71 
0.' 
0. 

EQUAN 

_DESC 

-  DESC 

_QUAL 

QUAL 

21.00 
34.67  * 

4.39 
20:13  ' 

0. 
*  0. 

21.00 
46.38 

6.04 
27.67 

4.76 

0. 

21.00* 
3.81 
0.22 
1.03 

•0. 
0. 

21.00 

2.76 

0.26 

1.18 

0. 

.0- 
✓  * 

•  21,00 
-  11.90 
0.70 
3.22 
0. 

o. 

21.00 
$.48 
-  -  0/82 
3.75 
0. 
0. 

I 
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DESCRIPTIVE  3TATJ  ST  ICS  FOR  MOD El:  NUEV*S  FRONTEflAS  II 
ENGLISH  PRJFERRING  CHIbOREN,  TREATMENT  GROUP:  COMPARISON  H^AD  START 


>     .  .  STATISTICS  .  - 

N"  „ 
MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 

STANDARD  DEVIATION 

%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  =  0) 

%*  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 

-  \  ; 

*  * 

N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN  % 
STANDARD  DEVIATION- 
S' SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  *  0) 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


I 


N  ' 
MEAN  m 
STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION 
X^SCORES  AT  TEST  fLOOR  ($CORE^='0) 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING  * 


N 

MEAN 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  MEAN 
STANDARD  DEVIATION  _ 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  FLOOR  (SCORE  *  0) 
%  SCORES  AT  TEST  CEILING 


CHLDAGE 

20.00 
4fr. 95 
0.81 
3.63 


FACT0R1 

20.00 
-1.21 
0.14 
0.62 


INCOME 

18.00 
7.22 
0.59 
'  2.51 


.EDASP 

20.00 
15.80 
Ov50 
2.24 


PRESENT 

%  18.00 
• Y29.00  , 
3.14 
13.34 


PTEACH 

20.00 
0.82 
0.05 
0.22 


_socro 

20.00 
20.20 
1 .04 
4.66 
0. 


SOCIO 
19.00 

ia.00 

0.60 
2.62 
0: 
0. 


\ 

_PSIS 

PS  IS 

_PSIE 

1>SIE  - 

_SPERC. 

;SPEKC 

_EPERC 

EPERC 

20.00 
>2.90 
1.13 
5.05 
65.00 
0. 

20.00 
1.60 
6.90 
4.02 

75.00 
0.  * 

20.00 
19%  90 
0.85 
3.80 
0. 

0.  M 

20.00^ 
.\15.60 
0.82 
3.68 
0 . 
0. 

,20.00 
1 .00 
0.36 
1.62 
f\J  .  uu 

15.00 

20.00 
0.55 
0/30 
1.36 

8^.00 

io!oo« 

20.00 
'  3.80 
0.09 
0.41  - 
0. 
80.00 

t    20. Od 
{  3.55 
.  0.15 
~  0.69 
0. 

*  65.00 

_SMLU 

SMCU  - 

_EMLU 

eHlu 

_SCOMP 

SCOMP 

_ECOMP 

20.00 
.  O.OJ 
0.0,1 

cot 

95.00 
0. 

20.00 

0. 

0. 
t  0. 
.100.00 

0. 

20.00 
3.84 
0.25, 
1.13 
5-.  00 
0.    (  . 

20.00 
3.11 
0.26r 
1.15 
5.00 
Q. 

20.00 
4.95 

,  0.79 
3.55 

10.00 
0. 

20.06 
1.95  . 
0.62 
2.78 

45.00 

,  o. 

20.00 

7.85 
.0.66 

2.96 

0. 

0. 

20.00 
8.75 
0.57 
'  2.55 
0. 
0. 

\ 

_SQUAN 

SQUAN 

_EQUAN 

EQUAN 

_DES©  , 

DESC 

_QUAL 

QUAL 

20.00 

o! 

0. 
1.00.00 
0. 

20.00 

0. 

0. 
.  0. 
100.00  ' 

0. 

• 

20.00 
44.50 
f  6.04 
f     27. OB 

0.  ' 

^20. 00 
63.85 
9.18 
41 .04 

.  0. 
0. 

20.00 
4.00 
0.16 
0.73 
0. 

5.00 

20.00 
3.25 
0.28 
1.25 
0. 

*  10.00 
• 

,    20.  OO* 
11.90 
"0.80 
3.60 
•0. 
0. 

20.00 
10.55 
1  0.70 
3.-14 
JO.  * 
N  0.* 

1 

1, 

* 

4SV 


4S2 


v 


■f 
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APPENDIX    D  . 
INTERNAL  CONSISTENCY  RELIABILITY  COEFFICIENTS  * 
>OR  CHILD  SCORING  MEASURES,  ACROSS  AND  BY  , 
TREATMENT  G#OUP  AND  LANGUAGE  PREFERENCE 


t 


/  * 


'.ERIC 


483  - 
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INTERNAL  CONSISTENCY  RELIABILITY  COEFFICIENTS 
FOR  CHILD  SCORING  MEASURES,  ACROSS  AND  BY 
TREATMENT  GROUP  AND  LANGUAGE  PREFERENCE 


language  Preference 


Measure  Test1pg_J1j» 


SOCIO 


Pre 

Post 


Across  Treatment 
Classification 


Spanish    \  English 


.86 
.64 


.85 
.87 


By  Treatment  Classlflcat 


Experimental 
Head  Start 


Spanish    [  English 


.89 
.84 


.84 

.87 


tonparlson 
Head  Start 


Spanish 


ish 


.82 
.82 


.75 


.87 


Sta^-At-Home"* 
>  Comparison 


Spanish     |.  Engl  Ish 


Spanish 


.86 

.82 


.92 
.87 


Pilot 
Test 


English 


.86 


PSIS 


PSIE 


SPERC 


Pre 
Post 


.80 


.81 


.93 
.93 


.81 
.85 


.93 

.95 


.77 
.68 


.93 
.93 


.83 
.78  « 


.89 
.87 


Pre 

J*ost 


.93 

.93 


.83 

V 

.82 


.93 

.92 


.84 

'.80 


.91 

« 

.92 


.77 
.78 


.93 
.92 


.85 
.85 


Pre 
Post 


.61 
.33 


.93 


.58 
.31 


.90 
.94 


.69 
.38 


.97 
.91 


.45 
.34 


IT 


.90. 


EPERC 


Pre 

Post 


'  -  .92 
.86 


.61 

.30 


.93  •  .61 
.84        '  ,.34 


.85 
.88 


.51 
.01 


.92 
.85 


.72 
.36 


SCOMP 


fre 

Post 


.51 
.45 


.81 
.79 


.54  y  .82 
.4b  .82 


.37 
.39 


.85 

.to 


.71 
.45 


.61 
.59 


.79 


ECOHP 


SOCSC 


EDESC 


SQUAL 


EQUAL 


Pre 

Post 


.72. 
.69 


.55 
.63 


.69 
.64 


.57 
.59 


.74 
.69 


.41 

.62 


.80 
.79 


.57 
.73 


.73 


Pre 

Pott 


.45 
.47 


.46 


.46 
.39 


.62 
.53 


.66 


»  .  Pre 
Post 


.46 
:42 


.47 

.39 


.32 
.39 


.54 
.43 


.54 


Pre 

"Post 


.81 
.75 


.81 1 
.77 


.82 
.68 


.78 
.82 


*  .31 


Pre 
Post 


.79 
.76 


.79 
.78 


.72 
.76 


.85 
.73 


.2?' 


ERLC 


lTest  modified  by  J  I  A;  published  norms  not  applicable. 
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APPENDIX  E 

,  i 

PRE-  AND  PQSTTEST  CORRELATIONS  AMONG  CHILD  MEASURES  FOR 
Sf^NISH-PREFERRING  AND  ENGLISH-PREFERRING  CHILDREN 
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PRE-  AND- BOSTTEST  CORRELATIONS  AMONG  CHILD  MEASURES 
-  FOR  SPAN LSH-PREFERR TNG  CHILDREN}  . 


—  §      o  _} 

cr  cr  ui  o 
to      lu       q  cr 


1  . 

Correlations  above  the  main  diagonal  are  for  pretest  measures;  those  below  it 
arc  for  posttest  measures.      ,  v  * 


ERLC 


o 
o 

CO 


SOCIO 

"psis  , 

PSIE 
SPERC 

» 

EPERC 


16 
42 
17 
12 


SMUJ 
EMLU 
SCOMP 
ECOMP 
SQUAN 
EQ|JAN 
DEIC 
QUAL 


PRE-  AND  POSTTEST  CORRELATIONS  AMONG  CHILD  MEASURES  FOR 
ENGLISH  PREFERRING- CHI LDREli1 


co 
a. 


UJ 


CO 


UJ 

a. 
to, 


o 

OS 

a. 

UJ 


2: 
to 


07  45 

1 

11 

-03 
88. 
02 


-17 


f 

34  -02 


09  36 

:86*  '1} 

V 

-07  49' 

09 


-03  33 

"'■51  -02 
-09  17 
47,'  -01 
OS  20 


CJ 
CO 


06' 

20 
/ 

49 
09 


01        58     -13      53  -03 


23x     -06      24     -10     06    •  -14 


-11 


17        51       20      43  00 


.21  04 


21        06      50     -08     15        -07  '  19 


03-  22  03  15.  -01 
17        04      28      02  16 


o 

.0. 

UJ  < 


cr 
to 


< 
cr 

UJ 


o 

UJ 


09      04  27  23 

1(5  e  -17  -3 

37     -06  10  51 

00V21  -13  -06 

06      08  -04  26 

r  / 


29     *13  .26  -23  -18 

-03  '  -06  "  -04  .34  22 

25  *  12  -08  10 

39       -  *  -11  05  22 


13     03    .f  09  -04 


-04     42        08     .13  ,-10 


-16  -24 


20 


18"      -10      56     -17     26        -25     19-      09      21     -01  36- 
23        02      46     -01     25        -05     40        17      31     -,03  "     70  51 


Correlations  aboVe  the  main  diagonal  are  for  pretest  measures;  those 
below  it  are  fojp^ppsttest  -measures. 
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APPENDIX  F 


AN(C)OVA  SOURCE  TABLES  FOR  ALL  STATISTICAL  CONTRASTS' 
:      OF  EXPERIMENTAL  HEAD  START  AND    •  5 
■  COMPARISOfi  CHILDREN  •  ^ 


9 

ERIC 


453 


OVCMU 


-A  47-" 


SryUSH-ttEFEMINft  CHILOREX,-  TREATMENT  6A0UW:  ixk^kental 
HE AO  START  AND  COHfAHSO*  HEAD  tTAftT    ,  ' 


A 


tt'cxoA;  vaoiaolci  jphu 

tOUHCC  Of 

„  ^gfj'  * 

(MM                *  It! 

ooycTco  TOTAL  no 

•owes  *  *  or 

Scat    "  1 


0.94191*11 

iti.ionim 
191.9092*791 

TYPE  I  II 


4.20079014 
0.49744497 


■1:1 


I.OOIT 
1.0004 


OCfe*OC«T  VMIAOLC*  _MJ 


OOMCCTEO  TOT  AC 


IOCOKC 

TMAT' 
•ITC 


70EA7 
*0*l  Tt 

VttMIT  VAfttAOUt  .OCOHP 

or 

m 

cmm  _  tit 

6omc£tco  TOTAL  tit 


ouh  or  'oouaaeo 

0  .40 

1  194.99009270 

100 

17J. 11171170 

904. 74940440 

on 

type  i  oo 

1  i 

19.J>400429 

1 

19.17742941 

0 

* 

41.14490004 

r      Tvrt  *V  00 

1 

'lO.  01 H  7144 

1 
% 

'  99.1M09129 
9). $4490000 

MM  •QUAA* 
22.49114000 
1.17940994 


11.11 
-17.47 
•  .00 


VALUE 

9.00 
19.97 
9.00 


0.0001 

i  0.0061 

0.0001 


dot 

0,0001 


HOOfL 


•  MAM 
OUH  Of  9QUAOE9 
90.40447144 
10MI.  94017190 
1102.94444499 


\o^i 


OQUAOE 
99. 14 141402 
4.74022004 


TYPE  I  00  ' 

41 
19 


ijjaaa 


11.00 

4.90 


9.0067 
9.4010 


COMECTEO  TOTAL 


MrcnoqrT  vaAiaolei  _ico*r 
or 

w  ** 

"1o9 

197  * 

'  Of 

1 
4 


til 
CHt  DAM 

r ac  rwi  1 


%hpmiho4im  ~>m 

OUH  Of  OQUAOII 
.  $74. 7902997)  ( 
1979.71424970 
149). 49494949 

rtn  1  00" 


HCA#9QUAM 
II. »019149 
4.91197971 


THATniTC 


WAT 
0I1E 

TWATm  71 


ocrtoocjrr  vaoiaoui  .oouam* 

1 • 

EMM  219 

COMfCTCO  TOTAL  914 


: 1.02110190 
T.9092991T 
29.97270799 
19*  19047110 
04* 027404 1$ 
47.07407700 


00.71901444 
47. 79700019 
11. 7444941} v 
94.19079499 


U.17 
19.79 

I:*? 


4.92 
1.44 
9.29 

111 


n  >  t 

0-0004 
4 1 0009 
0.0444 
9.0979 
0.0179 
0.0471 


n  »  r 
9.0000 

0.0092 
0.0494 
0.0911 


OJMNTITY  Of  9PA919H  KAMATlVC 

9099.02990091  9099.09994491 
100990.90007194  ^  901.47119019 
111949x41011029.  ▼ 


4A1 


1  VALUC 
11.11 


^9f 


r  VALUC 

r.19' 


P  VALUE 
4.92- 


r  VALUE 
9.0|. 


n  >  r  • 

f  9T0  OCV 
0.9T004H4 


po  >  r 
0.0001 

9TD  OCV 
1. 40701499 


0.094147 


19.01117149 
19.1M09129 
42. 44490000 


o.v. 

19.9549 


4.14419949' 


C.V. 
l6l. /40V 
.EHLU  NCAA 
1. 90294900  v 


po  >  r 

9.0029 
9T0  OCV 
2,19142941 


m  >  r 
4.0001 

970  OCV 
9.42904449 


4-OOjUARE 
9.091141 


O.V. 
24.4004 


4-OOjUARE 
0.244440 


4.92792701 


O.V. 

11.4077 


Tvn  U  90 

JO. 71141444 
M.  79790019 

«.  94449411 
.11449411 
027(19411 
97497700 


11.40 
4.92 
9.44 

.1.99 
1.97 
4.44 


4.0000 

tsn. 

4.0471 


po  >  r 

•0.0144 


O.V. 
04.4079 


09. 44271 


ft. 


40.27449770 


r. 


ERIC 


THEAT  1 

OErtuoorr.  vmiaous  jhoc 


4 

214 


COAACCTC0  TOTAL 


Rut 

4f7E 


CPCOOCW^  \ 


1  VMIAOUl  .OUAL 

»r 

2" 
219 

09MC07E4  TOTAL  221 


OUAL 

MEAT 


TVH  I  M 
9099.02904091 

MMATfVf  OCOMIPTIM 
OUH  Of  OQUAAtt 

1 

72.40400009 
1H.  11900221 
401.79901011 

nrc  1  99 


r  value 

4.07 


n  >  t 

4.4144 


19.09720701 
0.024 1479 J 
94.4999)419 


49.7*140441 
0.10041924 
-  94.49211119 

KAMATIVf  OUAL  I  TV 
OUH  Of  00UA4E4 
210^  97971799 
1044.49910024 
'  0077.91791794 


994.41007414 
74.94004141 


14.*  10044001 
1.92177711 


♦  41.99 
0.04 
4.02 

r  VALUE 

19.92 
0.07 
4.02 


0.0001 
0.9994 

0.0001 


HEM  WMAAE 
109.49904000 

VALUC  90  > 


1:11 


0.0001 
0.0094 


r  VALUE 
7.94 


r  VALUC 
14.17 


« p«  >  r 

0*0001 
9T0  OCV 
1.29441 974 


ft-OQUAAE 
0. 190/24 


TVPC  II  00 

29.74240041 
0> 10441944 
94.09411919 


r  value 

19.92 

#1:8 


4.V. 
27.4729 

4.4912719V 
p«  >  r 

tm 

0.0001 


=  3 


n  »  r 

a9.000«4 
9tO  OCV 
2,91944009 


4.101919 


O.V. 
22.9090 


12.97427407 

-or 


4iy 


FlUm  FROM 
.'  -BESKOPY  AVAILABLE, 


OVERALL  .t 
SPANISH-PREFE>RI^a  CHILDREN,  TREATrtENT  GROUPS:  EXPERIMENTAL 
'HEAD  START  AND  COMPARISON  HEAD  START 


'         '  J 

OEUNOENT  VARIABLE:  _P 

f  , 
*ISX 

S FAMISH  FSI  TOTAL-CONCEPT  OEV 

•  • 
SQUARE 

OF 

SUM  OF  SQUARES  NEAR 

F  VAJ.UE, 

PR  >  F  % 

R-SQUARE 

C.V. 

MOOEL 

S 

1367.06535056  .173.36566662 

,16.6* 

.  0.0001  | 

0.111376 
*  . 

17.5675 

ERROR 

166 

1960.32581696         "1  10.12726*90 

t 

STO  OEV  ' 

.PtIS  MEAN 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 

3317.11116751 

■  \ 

3.22912759 
* 

18.36010609 

source 

or 

1  TYPE  1  SS  1       F  VALUE 

PR  >  F 

or 

TYPE  II  SS 

F  VALUE 

Pi  >  F 

PSfS 
PTEACH 
INCOME  ■ 
TREAT 
ttTC 

,  V 

i  - 
t 

f            625.^0352751  79.11 
96.20153959  9.23 
66.51531353  6.57 
56.03252671  5.57, 
339.09911323  6.13 

0.0001 
.  0.0027 

a.om  . 

0.0193 

o.oopi 

i 

3 
1 

"  i 

501.31726370 
m  52.22190677 
19.33971210 
61.11237721 
.339.09911323 

16*.  06 

r5.0i 
.  1.73 
6.10 
6.13 

0.0001 
0.0261 
0.0309 
0.0019 
0.0001 

SOURCE  •/ 

OF 

TYPE  IV  SS          F  VALUE 

pr  >  f 

PSI3 
FT EACH  • 
INCOME  •  v 
TREAT  , 
SITE  <-  - 

1 

1 
1 
1 

501.31726370  ■  16.06 
52.22190677  ^-^'5.01 
19.33971210  Jf  1.73 
81.11237721  *  6.10 

3*9.09911323  *  6.13 

0.0001 
0.0261 
0.0309 
0.0019 
0.0001 

"> 

OEFENOENT  VARIABLE:  _PSIC 
SOURCE  > 


MOO  EL 
ERROR 

CORRECT EO  TOTAL 
SOURCE 

psie'  * 

INCOME 
CPAS* 
TREAT 
SITE 


,  SOURCE 

PSIE 
INCOME 

P*sp 

ACAT 


DEPENDENT  VARIABLE* 

SOURCE  f 

MOOEL 

Yrror 

correct eo  total 

SOURCE 

INCOME 
FACTOR  1 
TREAT 
SITE 


OF 
6 
166 
191 

or 

1 
i 
i 


op, 

i 
i 
i 
i 
i 


JtPERC 
,  OP 
*  T 
190 
197 


OF 

1 
1 
1 
1 


ENQLISH  PS  I  TOTAL-CONCEPT  OEV 
,  SUM  OP  SQUARES 
5106.12932101  . 
1559.51939391^ 
9947.91871795 

TYPE  I  SS 

.3366.66996063 
356,77561311 
156.79305157 
216.013*6127 
1306.1171611? 

TYPt  IV  88* 

2150.60011131 
195.97217169  • 
1.66601756 
5379999 
71*115 


AJ1.66J 

w 

PCRCPTO^IO 


-  MEAN 

SQUARE 

F  VALUE 

*PR>F* 

R-SQUARE 

676.05366550  * 

27.56 

4.0001 

0.512562 

21.5U515U 

'     STO  OEV 

• 

1.95111551 

P  VALUE 

PR  >  P 

OF 

TYPE  II  SS 

P  VALUE 

137.12 
11.61 
.  6.10 
6.69 
*  13.32 

0.0001, 
0.0002 
O.0123  * 
O.0032 
0.0001  . 

1 
1 

1  . 

1 

1 

2150.60011135 
195.97217189 
11.66601756 
329.35379999 

1306.11716115 

99.97 
7.99 
0.60 
13.11 
13.32 

F  VALUE 

PR  >  P  f 

99.97 
7.99 
0.60 
13.11 
13.  32, 

0.0001 
0/0052 

tBI- 

• 

C.V. 
15.1336 
.PSIE  MEAN 
30.69713596 

PR  >  F* 

\  O.OOOI 
v  0.0052 

0.1399 
9  0.0003 

O.OOOT 


MOTOR  •  ENGLISH 
*UM  OP  SQUARES-  •  >  fc 
*  162.66126712 
358.12661390 
520.61313131 


MEAN  SQUARE* 
23.21061219 
1 .86168665 


TYPE  I  SS 

39.77196011 
20.11659675 
6.59129519 
93.67113276 


F  VALUE 

21.10 
>  10.65 
1.56 
12.15 


,PR  >  F 

0.0001 
0.0012 
0.0310 
0.0001 


F  VALUE 
12.33 


OF 


DEPENDENT  VAR TABLE:  .SOCIO    ./  OVERALL  SOCIO  EMOTIONAL  RATING 

SUM  OF  SQUARES 
.   12*. 70135621 


SOURCE 
MODEL 
ERROR 

CORRECT EO  fbTAL 

SOURCE 

SOCIO 
CKLOAGE 
TREAT 
SITE 


«•  SOURCE 

ERIC 


QE 


Of  « 
7 
207 
,211 

OF 

1. 
1 
1 
1 


OF 

,  1 
1 
1 
1 


1112.20096937 
1536.90232556 

TYPE  I  SS 

25.55115738 
13.66079926 
0.65657766 
61.63052191 

TYPE  IV  SS 

8.22966916 

5.06505107 
1.59,220569 
61.63052191 


E  VALUE 


3.75 
.  2.00 

F  VALUE 
1.21 

8:B 

3.10 


MEAN  SQUARE* 
17. 81117916 
62222691 


PR  >  P 

0.0513 
0.1566 
0.7231 
0.0166T 

J 

PR.>  F 

0.2733 
0.3699 
0.6295 
0.0166 


F  VALUE 
2.61 


Of 

1 
1 
1 
1 


PR  >  P 

*  0.0001 

sto  ocv 

.37291217 


TVPE  II  SS 

11.12156700 
59.35309506 
10.26018125 
93.67113276 


PR  >  P 
0.0U3 
STQ  OEV 
93930 


R-SQUARE 
0.312366 


F  VALUE 

5.90 
31.19 

5H 
12.15 


C.V. 
60.5127 
_EFERC  MEAN 
2.26:767677 

PR  >  P 

0.0161 
O.OOOl 
0.0207 
0.0001 


R-SQUARE 
0.061136 


TYPE  II  SS 

6.22988916 
5.06505107 
1.59220569 
61.63052191 


F  VAI 


Jit 


0.71 
0**3 
3.10 


C.V. 
11.1667 
.SOCIO  MEAN 
16.13720930 

PR  >  P 

.0.4733 
1 0.3699 
0.6295 
0.0166 


OV&ALL     --A*  49- 
ENGLISH-PREFERRIRG  CHILDREN,  TREATMENT  GROUPS:  EXPERIMENTAL 
"  HEAD  START  AND  COMPARISON  HEA6  START 


> 


OCrCNOCNT  VAftlAOLCt 

HOOCL 
CXAflft 

CQSJICCTC9  TO  7 At 


TftCAT 
ilTC  " 


TNCAT  ' 
IITE 


Of 

9UM  Of  94UA4C9 

HUN  MUAAf! 

f  VALUE 

m  >  r  ^n-i 

e.v. 

11.1097*9*2 

1.72497*94 

»-«! 

0.0020     •  0.005071 

21.9974 

1 1 
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TYfC  IV  M 

f 

mot 

fO  »  f 

TMAT 

TMAT*0# 
f 

i 
i 
i 

I.HN41M 
OiTOf  1 19M 
l.wMITH  „ 

?:J! 

KM 

0.0*09  * 

/ 

e 

*"  -i 
» 

'                 *                    •  % 
\ 

V  , 

MfCMCOT  VAAIAOLCt 

- 

4 

oomcc 

Of 

MM  Of  OQUAACO 

MM  M 

QAAI 

f  VALUC 

Ml  »  f 

R«MUAM 

MOtL 

WW  •  HlHlf  * 

f.UMWM 

*.01  ° 

0.0OM 

o.mo* 

75. 0744 

> 

M 

M.  4^909019 

o.ioi* 

*017 

STO  OtV  * 

.OU  MAO           •  • 

OMMCTO  TOTAL 

a 

t19. 91744*14 

1.99*09191 

OOVACC 

Of 

TYfC  1  04 

f 

VALM 

Ml  »  f 

Of 

TYfC  II  M 

f  VALM 

%  00  ►  f 

fACTMl  A 

TMAT 

M 

TMAT»Of 

i 
i 
i 
i 

01.70117*47  , 
1.4M17*70. 

ii.tmotu 

9.19*999*9 

to.ti 

KOt 
4.1J 
...7  i 

YoOM 
0.1044 
0.0149 
0.4A55 

t 
1 

1 

1 

,  17.M199119' 

ii.**H09ii 

0.  *0' 

1.  M 

o\u 

0.0000 
0.1MI 
0  0140 

•:m*9 

(OMACC 

tf 

A. 

Tvn  IV  M 

f 

VALM  # 

f«  »  r 

fACTOOl 

TMAT 

M 

7007*00 

1  <r 
1 
1 
1 

IT.  Ml  99119 

t.wmii 

1:8 

O.M 
0.17 

0.0040 
0.1*00 
O.OI57 
0.M95 

OCfCMOr  VAAIAOCC 

^lOOMf 

CONfMMOOlM  •  MAOIM 

OOVACC 

MOCL 

Of 

1 

OO^  Of  MOAMO 
lO.OAOtMOO 

MAO  MUAM 

l.OAiTlAt 

f  VALM 
0.71 

Ml  »  f 
0.9114 

*?' 

fjnoo 

C00M0TO  TOTAl 

M 
AO 

lOfc^lOOJ^A'" 
m.fTOTOAIt 

A. 40740*77 

t        0T0  OCV 
0.100*0199  ^ 

Of 

TYfC  1  M 

f  VALM 

fO  »  f 

Of 

TYfC  H  M 

* 

MOOO^^^^^^ 

TMAT 
Of 

TMAT*0f 
OOMCC 

1 
1 
1 

V 

Of 

0.  A004S711 
9. 01177 100 

1.  UTM7U 

TYfC  1^  M 

0.11 
1.9] 

f  ¥AUM 

o.Tin 

0.1724 
0.9940 

<n  »  f 

T 
1 
1 

1.00904009 
9.01177140 
T.ltTMTU 

TMAT 
Of 

TMAT*0f 

1 
1 
1 

•ill 100091 
KM7M7U 

O.M 

K99 
O.M 

0.4991 
0.1490 
0.9940 

%• 

MfCMCRT  VAOIAOU 

1  _CO0Mf 

OONfMMAOlM    •  CAOL-lM 

Of 

^    MM  Of  00OAACO 

MAO 

00OAM 

f  VALM 

M  »  r 

• 

MOCL 

A 
M 

•I.M7H0M 
OM.  10050009 

M.044O097t 
S.STO4A709 

1.1* 

0.0090 

m  ocv 

oooMcrn  total 

\  " 

tTKOOTMOM  « 

0.11709710 

OOMCC 

Of 

.  TYfC  1  M 

f  VfcUlC 

fO  »  f 

Of 

TYfC  II  M 

• 

fACTMl 
TMAT 

•f 

,  TMATtV 

1 
1 
1 

M.1017MA9 
M.J9UHOA 
1COHM777 
0.0f0O7»01 

•  M 
I.OS 

t.t* 

0.11 

O.OtM 
0.0979 
0.1*0* 
0. 70*7 

1 
1 
1 
1 

11.79909741 
fl.1449M70 
19.0949477T 
•  0.47/07941 

R-OQUAM 
0.094490 


O.M 

1.9} 
O.M 


01.9*11 
.OCOHf  MAO 
9.M109901 

Ml  >  f 

0.17M 
0.9940 


0*1 
0.0MM1 


'  f  VALM 


O.M 
0.11 
9. ft 
0.11 


e.v. 

09.11*4 
_Cco*f  Mao 
1.9009747* 

Ml  >  f 

0-0144 
0.0**7 

0.1*** 
0.70*7 


fACTMl 

TMAT 

Of 

TMAT^Of 


TYfC  IV  M 

M.T9M974] 
It. 140999*0 
It. 04900197 
0.47M7941 


(  f  VALM 

ft.tt 
0.11 
O.M 
0.11 


fO  »  f 

0.0144 
0.0*91 
0.1 1M 
0.70*7 


CO 
CO 


ERIC 


MfCMCHT  VMIAOU 

I  ^010 

OOMCC 

tf 

t* 

CMOO 

M 

OMMCTCO  TOTVl  * 

*0 

* 

*  OOUACC 

Of 

MIO 

1 

.TMAT 

1 

'Of 

1 

TMAT*0f 

'  fQOOCC 

Of 

fOlO 

1 

TMAT 

1 

TMATfOf 

1 
1 

OfAOIW  Ml  TOTAL-OMCCfT  OCV 


El  .MIX 


MML 

OQOMCTCt  TOTAL 


MiC 
TMAT 

1Suf*i 


Scat 

TMAT«0f , 


1TI.909191M 
179.?199O0»0  " 
900.40*49110 


n9.012*M9I 
C9.07O9O7 10 
M.M9404M 
0.7949*901 


TYfC  IV  M 

01. 07*7054 1 
M. H940701 
10.79904000 
0.7949*901 


CACLIOH  Ml  TOTAL-COUCCfT  OCV 


U.  1*100777 
9.9799440* 


M7. 
119*. 
TOOL 

) 


99710*70 
0104OM0 
407904M 

TVfl  J  M 

•  0M0I9M 
90***0O* 
.09*199*1 


M. 09910419 
99.0*09109* 


f  VALM 

i:R 

0.A1 
O.M 

f  VALM 

fcR 

h 


J 


>  f 

HOT 


f  VALM 

f*  >  f  • 

Of 

11.99 

0.0011 

1 

0.91 
1.01 

0.11M 
0.0410 

1 
1 

O.M 

0.7701 

1 

f  VALM 

M  >  f ' 

0.1* 

0.004* 

0.9* 

0.09*7 

IS 

xm 

f  VALM 
1.09 


Ml  »  f 
£009* 
OTO  OCV 

1.19911170 


0.11170* 


TYfC  M  M 

01.07*70941 
M.  90094151 
It. 04940400. 
0.7949*901 


f  VALVC 


O.M 
1.10 
1.01 
O.M 


_fOlO  MAO 
19.**104O*7 

M  »  f 

0.004* 
0.004* 


0.M10 
0.7791 


\ 


M  »  f 
0.MI9 
OTO  OCV 
9.*4904490' 


%■ 

0.09*709 


e.v. 

94.4*0* 
'.MIC  MAO 
1*^9009747* 

f  VALM  M  »  f 


1M. 00*99111 
100.11900*49 
10.99*159** 
tt. 0*0*4007 


4.10 
*.*1 
0.*1 
O.M 


0.0101 
0.0AM 


494 
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UN  KARCO  ABIERTO  I,  ENGLISH-PREFERRING 


DEPENDENT  VARIABLE:  _EMUJ 

source  .or 

/mooel  * 

ERROR  1* 

CORRECTED  'TOTAL  21 


SOURCE 

FACTOR  1 
TREAT  . 


or 

1 


4  Or  SQUARES 
3.96400913 
7.51262390 
«Sf*7663263 

TYPE  I  S  S 

3.90666537 
0.0593*376 


MAN  SQUARE 
1,98300*56 
0. 395*01*4 


r  VALUE 

*  9.86 
0.15 


pr  >  r 

0.005* 
0.702S 


P  VALUE 
5.02 


0.0178 
8T0  OEV 
0,62660936 


R» SQUARE 
0.3*5512 


cv/ 

U.7012 
— EMLU  MEAN 
*,27727231 


DEPENDENT 

VARIABLE:  _8C0MP        COMPREHENSION  -  SPANISH 

t 

>  SOURCE 

or 

SUM  Or  SQUARE  $ 

HEAR  ^SQUARE 

P  VALUE 

pr  >  r 

R~ SQUARE 

C.V. 

MODEL 

i 

*  20.1190*762 

20.1190*762 

1.*9 

0.2356 

0.063301 

67.9135 

'ERROR 

22 

297.71*28571 

' 13.532*6753 

STO  OEV 

_SCOMP  NEAR 

CORRECT EO 

TOTAL 

23 

317.83333333 

3.67865023 

5.*1666667 

SOURCE 

/ 

or'  4 

TYPE  1  SS 

r  VALUE           PR  >  P 

TREAT 

i 

•  • 

20.1190*762 

1.*9  0.2356 

• 

g 

DEPENDENT  VARIABLE: 
SOURCE 

.ECCMP^ 

or 

COMPREHENSION    -  ENGLISH 
SUM  OP  SQUARES 

MEAN  SQUARE 

P  VALUE 

MODEL 

« 

ERROR 

3 

*19 

51.9*38187* 
91.96922*7* 

17.31*60625 

*. 8*048551 

► 

3.58 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 

22 

1*3.9130*3*8 

»  # 

SOURCE 

CHLDAGE 
PRESENT 
TREAT 

or 

i 
1 

1  % 

TYPE  1  SS 

26.06172951 
25.123*832* 
0.75860599 

P  VALUE 

5.36 
5.19 
0.16 

PR  >  P 

0.031^ 
0.03*5 
.0-.6966 

DEPENDENT  VARIABLE:  .EQUAN 

SOURCE  or 

MODEL  S 

ERROR  16 

CORRECTED  TOTAL  21 

source  or 

EQUAN  1 

PACT0R1  J 

TREAT  1 


QUAHTITYM  ENGLISH  NARRATIVE 
^Mo£«UAJlEs'  '  MEAN 

7802^**6p9v 
3075.283719*3 
10877. 8181816* 


SqJLe 


2600.6*482080 
170. 8*909552 


TYPE  I  SS 

5*06.86769855 
2390.39116288 
5.275*0096 


P  VALUE 

v41.65 
13.99 
0.03 


! 

PR  >  F 

0.0001 

0.0015, 

0.8625* 


i 

F  VALUE 
15.22 


PR  >  F 
0.0333 
STO  OEV 
2.2001103* 


PR  >  F' 
0.0001 
STO  OEV 
1*.  07092556 


R-SQUARE 
0.360939 


C.V. 
25.0506 
_EC0MP  MEAN, 
6.78260870- 


R- SQUARE  C,V. 

0.717289  2*.  16/17 

.EQUAN  MEAN 
5**69090909' 


\ 


OE PENDENT  VARIABLE: 

SOURCE 

MODEL 

ERROR  t 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 


SOURCE 

f 

EDASP 
TREAT 


ERLC 


_DESC  NARRATIVE  DESCRIPTION 

OF  SUM  OF  SQUARES 

J       z  6,20576096 

i9'  22.56696629 

1        21  26.77272727 

OP  TYPE  I  SS  4 

1  6.20572636 

\  0.00003*62 


MEAN  SQUARE 
3.102880*9 
1.16773507 


P  VALUE 

5.22 
0.00 


PR  >  F 

0.0339 
0.9957 


F  VALUE 
2.61 


PR  >  F 
0.0995 
STO  OEV 
U 08983259 


R- SQUARE 
Orfi15682 


C.V. 
25.2382 
_DESC  MEAN 
*.3161818» 


FILMED  FROM 
BEST.  COPY  AVAILABLE 

$95  .  ■  * 


r 


t 

* 

\M  KARCO  ABTERTO  I«  ENGLISH-PREFERRING 

* 

*•     "      «  n. 

OCPOJOCMT  VARIABLE! 

NAMUTIVC  QUALITY 

ff  r-squarc 

•ounce 

or 

sum  or  squares 

MCAM  SQUARE 

r  VALUE 

p*»>  r 

» moocl        #  * 

? 

32.30997*66 

16.19496643 

4.00 

0.0354 

0.296414 

won 

it 

76.66275042 

-  4.0464605? 

*  STO  OCV 

'WRRECTCO  TOTAL 

109.27272727 

2.01156160 

•ounce  " 

or 

TYPC  1  S3 

r  value      '  pn  >  r. 

JNCO*£* 

tucat- - 

w 

32.li674796 
0.25322909 

7.94  0.0110 
(      0.06  0.6051 

/ 

HrprMOCNT  VARIABLE* 

_PSIS 

SPANISH  PSI  TOTAL-COMCCPT  OEV  f 

* 

source 

OF 

sum  or  squares 

MCAU  SQUARE 

r  VALUE 

_ w  /r 

r-squarc 

MOOCL 

2 

.  233.05213521 

11 6. 5260676 1  ' 

5.53 

0.0126.' 

0.366012 

<  UttOft 

corrected  total 

•  19 
?1 

400.a»59206 
633.27272727 

21906424169  . 

■ 

"  sto  ocv  r 

4,  $6957969 

•ounce 

#  FACTOni 
TttCAT 

or 

'  i 
i 

TYPE  1  •• 

177.69401297  " 
55.15612224 

r  value        pn  >  r 

•.45  0.0091 
^  2.62  0.1221 

'  1 

4 

• 

oennoenT  variable: 
•ounce 

MOOEL 

_psic 
or 

3 

CNCLISM  PSI  TOTAL-COWCCPT  OCV 

sum  or  squares  '          mcau  square 

192*30311799  '  64.10103933* 

t  • 

f  VALUE 
•  5.64 

V 

0.0053 

0/479715 

ennon 

COMeCTtO  TOTAL 

« 

19 
22 

.  206.566*4723 
400.16956522 

'l0.9771W43( 
i 

STO  DEV  j 
S. 31316296 

i 

♦  Jounce 

or 

tVPC  1  SS 

r  vaijuc       pn  >  r^ 

PSIC 
PHCSCMT 

^TFtCAT 


ocPcnoenT  variable: 
•ounce 

MOOCL 

e^nony 

connecTEO  total 


SOURCE 

eoap 

SOCIO 
TnEAT 


.SOCIO 

or 
3 

17 
20 

:  or 

1 
1 
1 


130.02004141 
49.44616200 
12.636*94*9 


11.64 
4.50 
1.17 

*ATIMG, 


0.0027 
0.0472 
O.P931 


C.V. 
15.6932 

OUAL  MCAU 
12.616f6T« 


C.V. 
109.7506* 
_P*IS  MCAU 
4.16161616 


C.V, 
*-  16.S176 
jn\t  MCAU* 
20.30414763 


OVtnALL'sOClO  D<0TI0HAy/*A 

^  sum  or  squares  mcau  squarc 

*  25.66544566  6.621*1529 

21.06696507  V.24040795 
46.952360^5 


VALUE 
6.95 


TYPE  I  SS 
19-75799024 


,  r  VALUE 

15.93 
4.91 
0.01 


/ 

n  >f 

-0.0*09 
0.0406 
0.9063 


pr  >  r 

0.0029 
STO  OCV 
1.11673603 


r-squarc 

0.556667 


C.V., 
,  5.6765 
.SOCIO  MCAU 
18.9523609* 


FILMED  FROM  • 
*    BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

fcafc  •    )  ,     -  ».  • 


49C 


V. 


-A  55- 


v  1  - 


qeipenoen*  variaoge: 
source  \ 

MOOEL 

won 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 
i 

source 


OF 
39 

a 


W  MARCO  ABIERTO  AN(C)OVAS,"EHGlISR->R£ftRRHIC 


SUM  OF  SQUARES 
j  37*34W769 
'  19.19160117 
2?. 42650*87 

TYPE  I  SB 


MEAN  SQUARE 
I. 07*23590 
'  0.49209747 


y\  ■ 

F  VALUE 
2.19 


pr  >  f 

0.1045 
%JtJ  OEV 
0.70149659 


F  VALUE 


fi  >  F* 


It*  SQUARE 
0.144236 


C.V. 
16.5921 
_EHUU  MEAN 
4.227906*4 


EMU) 
CELL 

1 
1 

2.48355166 
Q.751 15601  4 

5.05          &.  0304* 
0^.76          0.4730  • 

* "»  *  " 

DCPENOENT  VARIABLE;. 

_SCOMP 

^COMPREHENSION  -  SPANISH 

i  * 

SOURCE 

Of 

SUM  OF  SQUARES 

*      MEAN  SQUARE 

F  VALUE 

PR  >  F 

R- SQUARE 

C.V. 

MODEL 

4 

189.15117695 

47.28779424 

4.39 

0.0059 

0.3W17 

55.441* 

ERROR 

33' 

355.61196095 

10.77612063 

STO  OEV 

_SCOMP  MEAN 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 

37 

54*. 76315789 

3.28270020  ' 

5.9210526*  ' 

SOURCE 

OF 

type  r  SS 

f  VALUE           PR  >  F 

SCOMf 
FACTOR 1 
CELL 

1 
1 
2 

109.80710660 
'  76. 03 109*74 
3.31397461 

TO.  19  0.003V 
7.06    r  0.0121 
.  0.15  0.6561 

/ 

OEPEMOENT  VARIABLE: 

_EC0MP 

COMPREHENSION    -  ENGLISH 

« 

SOURCE 

OF 

SUM  OF  SQUARES 

MEAN  SQUARE 

F  VALUE 

PR  >  F 

MOOEL 

2 

'  13.41651722 

^.70925661 

0.96 

0.3913 

ERROR 

^40 

v  279.37218045 

'  6^6430491 

,BTD  OEV 

CORRECTED  TOTAL ^ 

42 

292.79069767 

2.64278348 

i  '  -  t 

souRpe    *»     >  , 

OF 

'TYPE  1  SS  F 

VALUE          PR  *  F 

CE^L 

2 

13.41851722 

0.96  .0.3913 

DEPCNOENT  VARIABLE: 

„EQUAN 

QUANTITY  OF  ENGLISH  NARRATIVE 

Source 

OF 

SUM  *F  SQUARES 

MEAN  SQUARE 

'  $  VALUE 

PR  >  F 

MOOEL 

3 

5297.01  UB0O7 

1765. 6704630a 

4.99 

%  0.0050 

ERROR 

.  » 

13789.59326201 

' 353.57931441 

STO  OEV 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 

42 

19066.60465116 

k  18.60370461 

SOURCE" 

EQUAN | 
CELL  f 


Of 


TYPE  I  SB 

5223.21636117 
73,7^302793 


F  VALUE 


14.77 
-0.10 


PR  >  F 

0.0004 
0.9012 


R- SQUARE    -  C.V* 
L0.04Jifo  29.59*7 
_ECOMP  MEAN 
8.93023251 


R -SQUARE  C.V. 

0,277525  i  S  J5.6563 
.EQUAN  MEAN 
52.44166047 


OEPpDENT  VARIABJ 

SOURCE 

MOOEL 
t 

ERROR    ^  ' 
CORRECTED  TOTAL 

SOURCE 

.  EOABP 

-CELL  ' 


_DE8C 


OF 

3 

34  . 
37 

OF 

! 


7 


NARRATIVE  DESCRIPTION  * 
!  OF  SQUARES 

9*24695983  . 
42.64577701 
51.89473684 

FfPTI  SS 


8.947315tl 
0.30164412 


MEAN  SQUARE 
3.08296661 
1.25428756 


F  VALUE 

7.13 
0.12 


PR»>  F 

0.0115 
0.6871 


F  VALUE 
2.46 


PR  >  F 
0.0796 
STO  OEV 
Ifl  1994960 


R-SQUARE 
0.176225 


C.V. 
27.63*1 
_DCSC  MEAN 
4.05263158 


ERLC 


FILMED  FROM 


BEST  tOPY  AVAILABLE 


-A  56- 


PEMMOCMT  VARIARU:  _QUAL 

SOURCC 

or 

HOOEL 

ERROR 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 

42 

SOURCC 

or 

CHI  DACE  . 

i 

ecu. 

t 

DEPEROERT  VAJHAMXf, ... 
SOURCE 

.rsis 

OF 

hooel 

$ 

(ft  MM 

CORRECT tO  TOTAL 

17 

SOURCC  . 

OF 

FACTOR 1 

1 
2 

ecu 

* 

depe*of.rt  variable! 

_wie 

SOURCE'     *  ' 

of 

.  MOOCL  . 

4 

ERROR 

u 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 

42 

SOURCC 

OF 

FSIC 

1 

CHLOAOC 

1 
2 

,  CELL 

OCrCROEJfT  VARIAKXl 

.SOCIO 

UN  MARCO  /$IERTO  AH(C)OVASv  ENGLISH-PREFERRING 


NARRATIVE  QUALITY 
SUM  OF  SQUARES 
17.92066947 
207.96631127 
249.90697674 

TVFC  I  W 

33.33913191 
•  4.W93396 


MCA*  SQUARE 
12.64022182 
5. 3329823% 


F  VALUE 
2.S7 


F  VALUE 

4.25 
7  0.43 


rr  >  r 

0.0167 
0.6936 


SFAMIS*VFSI  TOTAL-CORCEFT  OCV 

tUH  OF  SQUARES  HEAR  SQUARE' 

693.47816090  217.62609363 
'672.33762696  "-  t  '  19.7746J613 
1325.21976947 


Tfft  f  SS 

593.62778366 
99.69037722 


F  VALUE 

10.02 
1.91 


PR  >  F 

0.0001 
0.2346 


ENGLISH  Ml  TOTAL-CORCEFT  OPT 


SUH  OF  SQUARES  f 

39902221366 
W«9 


679^6096 
694.69767442 

TYPC  I  SS 

247.61946168 
47.24299366 
100.1997g632 


MEAN  SQUARE 
98.79999346 
7.66619633 


. F  VALUE 

31,40 
9.99 
6.39 


t 

FR">  F 

0.0001 
0.0191 
.0.0042 


SOURCE 

HOOEL 

* 

ERROR 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 

SOURpC  m 

SOCIO 
CELL 


OF 
3 

36 
39 


1 
t 


OVERALL  SOCIO  CMOTIOMAL  RATIRO 
SUM  OF  SQUARES, 
93.69741223 
'  236.9029»7n 
330.40000000- 


MCAR  SQUARE 
31. 2991  mi 
6.96&1633 


F  VALUE 
11.02 


F  VALUE 
12.92 


F  VALUE 
.4.76 


.  fr  >  r 

0.0693 
STO  OCV 
2.30932906 


0.194207 


CV, 
17.7007 
JQUAL  MCAR 
13.04691163 


FR  >  F 
O.Offel 
STO  OEV 
4.44666613 


FR  >  F 
0.0001 
STO  OEV 
*; 80623723 


fR  >  F 
0.0067 
STO  OCV 
2.96310677 


TVFC  I  SS 

40.20712679 
53.69026949 


F  VALUE 

6.12 
4.09 


FR  >  f 
t 

0.0162 
0.0292 


r-SQUARC 
0.492666 


R- SQUARE 
0.966629 


C.V. 

t 

94.4026 
_FSIS  MEAN 
4.71092632 


C.V. 
14.3799 
_FSIE  HEAR 
19.93466372 

N 


ft -SQUARE 

0.264193  14.3999 
_S0CI0  HEAR 
1  17.80000000 


\ 


.'  FILMED  FROM:.  . 
ER|cEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


49, 


AttMECER  AN(C)OVAS,  SPANISH-PREFERRING. 


A 


depcnoint  variable:  _shlu 

source  or 

HOOCL  2 

ERROR  13 

CORRECTED  TOTAL  65 


n  or  squares 

6.29974192 
31.31762904 
,37.637*709* 


MEAN  SQUARE 
3.14987096 
.0.49742566 


r  VALUC 
6*.3S 


rn  >  r 

0.0031 
STO  OEV 
0.70526424 


R-SQUARE 
0.167371 


C.V. 
16.5536 
'  Jtmji  HEAR 
4.26060971 


CHLOACC 
TREAT 


or 


TYPE  I  SS 


6.25614127 
0.04160065 


r  VALUE 


12.56 
0.06 


rR*  >  r 

O.OOOT 
0.7734 


ocrcnocjrr  variable! 

SOURCE  ' 

NOOEL 

ERROR 

CORRECT EO  TOTAL 


_%CO*f  COHPREKCRSIOR  -  SPANISH 

,  or         sun  or  squares 

2  24.23647621 
63  271.70091566 
65  995.93939394 


NEAR  SQUARE              F  VALUE                 PR  >  r  R- SQUARE  C.V. 

12.11923913                  2.61                0.0678  0.091904  22.3229 

4.31271295                                       STO  OEV  ,  _8C0HP  HEAR 

2.07670724  9.30303030 


SOURCE 

SCONP 
TREAT 


or 


TYPE.  I  SS 


20.66561171 
3.55286655 


r  VALUE 


4.80 
0.62 


pr  >  r 


0.0322 
0.3675 


DEPCNOERT  VARIABLE: 

-ECO*f 

COHPRCHENSION    -  ERCLISN 

* 

SOURCE 

or 

SUH  OP  SQUARES 

NEAR  SQUARE 

r  VALUE 

pr  >  r 

HOOCL 

•  i 

» 

3.35664336 

3.35664336 

0.70 

0.4044 

• 

ERROR ( 

6% 

304.96153846  . 

.4.76502404 

STO  OEV 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 

65 

joa.siefrtfc 

/ 

* 

2.16269350 

SOURCE 

or 

TYPE  1  SS 

F  VALUE           PR  >  r 

TREAT 

i 

3.3566434* 

k    0.*70  0.4044- 

R-SQUARE «  C.V. 
0.010687  26.2424 
*     _ECOHP  NEAR 
8,31618182* 


0EPEROER7  VARIABLE; 

_9QUAN 

SOURCE 

or 

NOOEL 

2 

ERROR 

62 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 

SOURCE 

or 

TREAT 

i 

SEX  f> 

i 

SOURCE 

or 

TREAT 

i 

SEX 

i. 

'  Dt PEROOIT  VARIABLES 

SQUAN 

SOURCE 

or 

NOOEL 

2 

ERROR  ^ 

62 

< 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 

64 

SOURCE 

or 

SEX 

i 

TREAT 

i 

SOURCE  , 

or 

SEX 

7  ; 

TREAT 

DEPENDENT  VARIABLE: 

_D£SC 

SOURCE 

or 

HOOCL  * 

i 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 

SOURCE 

or 

TREAT 

i 

sex 

i 

TRCATnCX 

i 

or 

TREAT 

i 

SEX            *  * 

i 

TRJtAT^SEX  * 

i 

QUANTITY  Or  SPANISH  NARRATIVE 
SUM  Of  SQUARES 
3597.67730863 
19889.76685121" 
23487.44615365 

TYPE  t  SS 


1040.43333333 
2557.24396930 


NEAR  SQUARE 
1796.63865132 
320.80272341 


r  VALUE 
5.61 


pr  >  r 

0.0058 
S70  OEV 
17.91096657 


R-SQUARE 
0.153174 


C.V. 
39.7207 
.SQUAN  NEAR 
45.09230769 


C 


TYPE  IV  SS 

.J 25. 05166161 
2557.24396930 


QUANTITY  Of  SPANISH  RAJ 
SUN  OP  SQUARES 
3597.67730283 
19689.76885121 
83487*44615365 

.  TYPE  I  SS 

2472.62564103 
1125X5166161 

TYPE  IV  SS 

2557.24)96930 
1129.05166161 

0 

iURATIVE  OCSCRIPTIOR 

'  -^ttm  or  squares  - 

11*62170764 
67.15441176 
96,7*611940 

TYPE  1^88 

0.92704533 
5.49737324 
5. 19728907 


t 

1* 

r  VALUE 

pr  >  r 

or 

TYPE  II  SS 

r  VALUC 

pr  >  r 

3.24 
7.97 

<TT.0766 
0.0064 

i 

1125.05166161 
2*57. 24396930 

3.51 
7.97 

0.0658 
0.0064 

r  VALUE 

pr  >  r 

J 

3.51 
7.97 

0.6656 
0.0064 

ir 

f 

IATIVC 
,  NEAR 

SQUARE  ' 

r  value\ 

5.61 

•  is 

pr  >  r 

R* SQUARE 

C.V. 

1798.63865132 

0.0058 

0.153174 

39.7207 

320.80272341 

« 

STO  OEV 

•Djtfjm  HEAR 

17.91096657  4 

45.09230768 

r  VALUE 

pr  >  r 

ore 

TYPE  II  SS 

F  VALUC 

pn  >  r 

7.71 
3.51 

0.0073 
0.0658 

i 
i 

2557.24396930 
1125.05166161 

7.97 
3.51 

0.0698 

r  VALUE 


7.97 
3.51 


pr  >  r 


Of.  0064 
0.0658 


NEAR  SQUARE 
3.87390255 
1.36340336 


P  VALUE 
2.80 


*  \ 

PR  >  f  R- SQUARE 

0.0484  0.117657 
STO  OEV 
1.17616169 


( 


/ 


TYPE  IV  SS 

10875226 
7.85768050 
5.19728907 


F  VALUE 

0.67 
3.97 
3.76 


r  VALUE 

0.08 
5.54 
S.76 


pr  >  r 

.  or 

0.4161 

1 

0.0505 

1 

0.0571 

1 

pr  >  r 

0.7801 

is 

0.0216 

0.0571 

TYPE  II  SS 

0.7965168a 
5.49737324 
5.T9728907 


F  VALUE 

0.58 
3.97 
3.76 


C.V. 
29.1771 
_DESC  NEAR 
4.67164179 

pr  >  r 


0.4508 
0.0505 
0.0571 


AKANECER  AN(C)OVAS,  SPANISH-PREFERRING 


OCPIRDEMT  VARIASLEx  JfcSC 

SOURCE 

or 

MOOCL    ♦  — 

1 

ERROR 

• 

69 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 

—os 

I 

source 

or 

sex 

i 

TREAT 

'  i 

TREAT»SCX 

.  i 

source  ^ 

or 

sex 

i 

TREAT 

i 

TREAT*OOC 

i 

pCPENOCMT  VAN I ABLE:  JC 

UAL 

source 

-or 

MODEL 

\ 

62 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 

69 

SOURCE 

or 

TREAT 

i 

sex 

i 

TREAT*SEX 

i 

,source.  ' 

or 

TRCAT 

sex 

i 

TREAT*3CX 

i 

ntPtUtitUT  VARIABLE:  < 

JOAL 

4 
f 

SOURCE 

"  or 

MOOCL  t 

3 

ERROR 

62 

CORRECT EO  TOTAL 

69 

SOURCE 

n  or 

* 

SEX 

i 

TREAT 

i 

TREAT»SCX 

i 

SOURCE 

SEX 

TREAT 

TREAT*S€X 


CO 

"  $ 

>- 

o 

co 


DCnXDCMT  VARIABLE: 
SOURCE 

MOOCL     •  % 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 

SOURCE 

CMLOAOC 
FACTOR 1 
TREAT 


_psie 


NARRATIVE  DESCRIPTOR 
SUM  Or  SQUARES 
J  1.6217076% 
ST. 19*41 1T6 
96.776119*0 


MEAN  SQUARE^ 
3.67390299 
1.963*0336 


\ 

r  VALUE 
2.60 


TYPE  |  SS 

T  r  value 

pm  >  r 

or 

9.62790177 

4.07 

o.otao 

1 

0.79691660 

0.96 

0.4506 

1 

9.1972S90T 

3.76 

0.0971 

1 

TYPE  IV  SS 

r  VALUE 

rn  >  r 

7.6976S09O 

9.9* 

0.0216 

0.10679226 

0.06 

0.760} 

9.19726907 

3.76 

0.0971 

■Jl 


BCPEMOCffT  VARIABLE:  _PSIS 

source  or 

MOOCL  * 

ERROR  •> 

CORRECTED  TOTAL  69 

source  or 

mi  '  ; 

TREAT  "  1 


or 

.  3  . 
62 

« 

or 

i 
i 
i 


CO 

ERIC. 


OCPEKOCXT  VARIASLfr  .SOCIO 

or 

1 

63 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 


MOOCL 


or 
i 


IVE  QUALITY 
SUM  Or  SQUARES 
96.00906120 
•66. 39*97916 
926.30363636 

•   TYn*i  so 

20.1*629175 
19.16322366 
22.49T96979 

*      TYPE  IV  SS 

33.97190273 
2*. 2399629* 
22.69799979 

NARRATIVE  QUAL 
sum  or  SQUARES 
96.00906120 
*66.39*l7916 
926.36361636 


MEAN  SQUARE 
19.33639373 
7.99410605 


r  VALUE 


19.33635373 
'  7.99*10609 


2.90-  . 


rn  >  r 

or 

oT7l97 

i 

0.0927 

i 

0.0669 

i 

rn  >  r 

0.0761 

0.0391 

0.0660 

SPAM  ISM  PSt  TOTAL' 
SUM  Or  SQUARES 
1S0.*260930S 
611.929*627* 
'  791.79797976 

TYPE  1  SS 

199.6109*3*2' 
21.*171*900 


(HOLISM  rSI  TOTAL-COMCEPT  DCV 
SUM  OP 
,  1*79.097600)* 
1691*96156760 
3370.*393939* 

TYPE  1  SS 

931.0730022* 
910.69199276 
37.2932113* 


r  VALUE 
9.30 


r  VALUE 
16.16 


OVERALL  SOCIO  EMOTIONAL  RATIOS 
SUM  Or  SQUARES 
0.7*10256* 
139.01262091 

115.75: 


.012SZU91 y 

.ws*y| 

TYPCI^O 


0.7*10256* 


MEAN  SQUARE 
*U.T*10250* 
2.1*30606* 


r  VAXUE 
0.39 


f 

pr  >  r 

0.9966 


r  VALUE 
0.35 

5UQ 


-A  58- 

mm  m 

pr  >  r 

It- SQUARE 

C.V. 

0.0*6* 

0.117697 

25.  mi 

STO  OEV 

_QESC  MEAN 

1,17616169 

*. 6716*179* 

TYPE  1 1  SS 

r  VALUE 

PR  >  r 

5.1973732* 
0.79691660 
9.19726907 

3.97 
0.96 
3.76 

0.0505 
0.*90S 
/  0.0971 

> 

PR  >  r 

R-SQUARE 

• 

C.V. 

0.0620 
STO  OEV 
2.7*0*73*0 


0.11020T 


r  VALUE 

✓    pr  >  r 

or 

2.67 

<    0. 1075 

1 

2.01 

0.1616  — 

1 

3.00 

0.0660 

1 

r  VALUE 

pr  >  r 

*.** 

0.0391* 

% 

9.21 

0.0761 

3.00 

0.0660 

MEAN 

SQUARE 

r  VALUE 

TYPE  IT  » 


0.0927 
0.1616 
0.0660 


PR  >  r 

^0.0620 
STO  OEV  . 
2.7*6*73*0^ 


/-SQUARE  C.V. 
'  Vl  10207  "  20.*27S 
.QUAL  MEAN 
13.*5*5*5*"* 


TYPE  11  SS 

19.169^2366 
22*026663** 
22.69796979 


r  VALUE 

2.01 
2.92 
3.00 


pr  >  r* 

0.1616 
0.0927 
0.0660 


pr  >  r 

0.0003 
STO  OEV 
3. 11 906703 


R-SQUARE 
0.22T6S3 


C.V. 
19.6663 
_PSIS  MEAN 
19.60606061 


PR  >  r 
"  0.0001 
,STD  OEV 
9.92323770 


R-SQ4JARC 
O.*38092 


C.V, 
►  1655 

10.19696970 


PR  >  T< 
0.9966 
*  STO  OEV 
1.*639]M2 


R-SQUARE 
0.009*59 


C.V. 
T.7299 
SOCIO  MEAN 
11.996*615* 


-A  59r 


OEPENOENT  VARIABLE:  _SMLU 
SOURCE  ^  ( 

•MOOEL 
ERROR 

CORRECTEO  TOTAL 


SOURCE 

CHLOACE 
TREAT 

DEPENDENT  VARIABLE: 

spurce  \or 

HOOEL  '  1 
ERROR  40 
CORRECTEO  TOTAL   *    &  41 


_EHLU 


AMANECER  II  AN(C)OV^Sf  SPANISH-PREFERRING  CH.U.OM 
ENGLISH* ENTRY-LEVEL  ABILITY 


GROUPED  BY 


1 

OF 

f 

SUN  OF  SQUARES 

t 

MEAN  SQUARE 

f  VALUE 

PR  >  F 

R-SQUARE 

2 

7.22036*66 

3.610^3433^ 

6.88 

OT.  0028 

0.*  26991 8 

38  * 

19,93192120 

0.5*452424 

i  v       STD  DEV 

40  t 

27.15218986 

* 

0.72424046 

or 

TYPE  I  $9  ', 

F  VALUE          PR  >  F 

\ 

1 

7.09316839  * 
O.T271002& 

13.52  0.OOO7 
0.2*    .  p:62W 

SUN  OF  SQUARES 
3.13*66501 
19,^9409138 
22. $2975639 


MEAN  SQUARE 
3.13566501 
0.4798522* 


F  VALUE 
6.53 


PR  >  F 
0.0145 
'  /  STO  DEV 
6.69271371 


R-SQUARE 
0.140425 


c.v* 

17.385* 
.SNLU  MEAN 
4.16585329 


C.V. 
209.3092* 

jamji  mean 

O.U095233 


SOURCE 
TREAT 


DF 

1 


TYPE  I  SS 
"3.13566501 


VALUE 
6.53 


PR  >  F 
0.01*5  ' 


DEPENOENT 

VARIABLE: 

.SCOMP 

COMPREHENSION  -  SPANISH 

SOURCE 

OF 

SUM  OF  SQUARES 

MEAN  SQUARE 

HOOEL 

2 

24. 52267 H97 

12.261337*9 

ERROR 

62 

266.03117,118 

'  £.2908253*. 

CORRECTEO 

TOTAL 

6* 

290.5538*61* 

s  \ 

F  VALUE          PR  >  F, 

SOURCE 

DF 

*"tyTe  1  SS 

SCOMP 
TREAT 

1 
1 

22.269W33 
2.2531766* 

5.19  0.0262 
0.53  0.*71* 

F  VALUE 
%  2.86 


PR  >  F 
0.0650* 
STO  DEV 
2.071*3075 


R-SQUARE 
0.6*4400 


22.1817 
.SCOMP  MCAN^ 
9.338*^154 


OEPENOENT  VARIABLE: 

_ECOMP 

COMPREHENSION    -  ENGL  IS 

SOURCE 

OF 

SUM  OF  SQUARES 

MEAN  SQUARE 

mooel"  , 

1 

3.35664336 

3.35664336 

< 

ERROR 

64 

V  304.96153846 

*. 76502404 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 

65 

308.31818182 

• 

SOURCE  ' 

OF 

TYPE  1  SS 

F  VALUE           PR  >  F 

TREAT  * 

\           1  ' 

3.35664336. 

0.70  0.4044 

DEPENOENT  VARIABLE: 

SOURCE 

MOOEL  . 

ERROR 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 


i  vHfis 


SPANISH  PSI  TOTAL-CONpEPT 
SUM  OF  SQUARES 
9*. 04302823 
* 13. 5848787* 
507.62790698 


DEV  ^""^ 
MEAN  SQUARE 
*7.d2l5l*12 
10.S3962197 


SOURCE 

OF 

PSIS 

TREAT 

1 

'    OEPENOENT  VARIABLE: 

.PSIE 

SOURCE 

0' 

MOOEL 

'  2 

ERROR 

41 

CORRECTEO  TOTAL 

43 

SOURCE 

DF 

PSIE 

1 

TREAT 

1 

ERIC. 

k 

TYPE  I  SS  F  VALUE 


6*. 35408*99 
99.6889*32* 


6.22 
2.87 


PR  >  F 

» 

0.0168 
0.0979 


XN0L4SM  PSI  TOTAL-CONCEPT 
SUM  OF  SQUARES 
*77. 7355*32* 
A  s    9*2.6962^9*  . 
T42Q.4318181S 


DEV 

MEAN  SQUARE 
238186777162 
22.99259207 


"7 


TYPE  I  SS 

399**4308*52 
78.292*5872 


F  VALUE 

17.37 
3.4t 


PR  >  F 

0.0002 
0.0722 


F  VALUE 
0.70 


P  VALUE 
4.55 


F  VALUE 
.  10.39* 


074044  s 
SJD  D*V 
2.18289350 


PR  >  F 
O.0166 
STD  DEV 
"J.21552B26  • 


\ 


PR  >  F 
0.0002 
STD  DEV 
4.79505! 


R-SQUARE 
4. 010*87 


"  C.V. 
26.2424' 
.ECOMP  MEAN 
8.31818162 


R-SQUME  -  C.V. 

0.1O260     ff  16.8414 
_PM  MEAN 
19.09302326 


"  FILMED 
W  C0PY 


R-SQUARE  C.V. 

0.336331  75.0828 
.PSIE  MEAN 
6.3B63636* 

FROM 
AVAILABLE 


> 

\ 

.OEPENOENT  VARIASLEt 

•  *  AHANECER  I  AN(C)0VAS.  ENGLISH-PREFERRING 

• 

_EMLU 

• 

* 

• 

SOURCE 

OF 

SUM  OF  SQUARES 

XCAN  square 

F  VALUE 

PR  >  F 

R-SQUARC 

,c.v. 

MODEL 

3 

15.9*76*195 

5.31595396 

6.96 

'0.0001  _ 

'  0.* 1*302 

'20.0936 

Cr'rOR 

CORRECTED,  TOTAL  , 

w 
*1 

•   ♦  22.5*5*72*7 
36.*9333**3 

'  0.5933Q191 

STO  OEV  • 
0.77026093 

•    _EMLU  MEM 
3.63333i90 

* 

sourcc             "  ' 

OF 

TYPE  1  SS  v 

F  'VALUE          PR  >  F 

OtUI 

COASP 

TREAT 

1 
1 
1 

'  11. 3051009* 

J.QRJ7J6J* 

0.*7901666 

19.19  0.0001 
0.S1  6.37*6 

- 

V 

DEPCNOCNT  VARIASLCl 

.SCOMP 

COMPRCMENt 1  OH  •  SPAN  I6M 

• 

• 

- 

souf$r 

OF 

SUM  OF  SQUARES 

MEAN  SQUARE 

f  VALUE 

m  >  f 

R-SQUARC v 

c.v. 

5V.96563166 

25.9626159* 

3.25 

•0.0*96 

0.1*2600 

*7.5129 

ERROR'*  %  # 

*"  ,«  » 

39 

311.93913003 r 

7.996*3923 

STO  OEV 

_JC0MP  MEAN 

*r 

>  363.90*76190 

*!  % 

2.62615120 

5.95236095 

SOURCE 

r  °' 

TYPE  1  SS 

F  VALUE          PR  >  F 

FACTORV  i 
TREAT  ' 

1 
1 

*1. 2*135*20 
10.72*27766 

5.16  0.0266 
1.3*  0.2539 

^OEPCRDCRT  VARIASLEt 
SOURCE 
MODEL  .  m 
ERROR 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 

SOURCE  ' 
TREAT 


.CCOMP 

*2 

OF 
1 


^pCPiNOCIinVARIMUl'  ^CQUAR 
SOURCE 

HOQEL  > 
ERROR 

CORRECTCO  TOTALa 


SOURCE 

EQUAR 
TREAT 
SEX 


SOURCE 

EQUAR 
TREAT 
OCX 


OF 
3 

36 
39 

OF 

1 
1 
1 


OF 

1 
1 
1 


COMPREHENSION 

SUM  OF  SQUARES 
1.66370071 
397.1136*3*6 
39^9767**19 


•  (HOLISM 


MEAR  SQUARE 
1.66370071 
9.66566399" 


A 


TYPE  I  ss 
1.66370071 


F  VALUE 
0.19 


PR  >  F 

0.6632' 


QUANTITY*  ofr  OWLISH  NARRATIVE 

SUM  OF  SQUARES  M*N  SQUARE 


*9079.659**528 
17002.11555*72 
>  26061. 77500000 


„    TYPE  I  SS 

3551.635*1666 
966.95177663 
6560,6722*776 


TVPt  IV  SS 

15*9.53607656 
629.*60U321 
*560. 6722*776 


'3026.5531*6*3 
*7T.*6096763 


F  VALUE 

7.52 
2.05 
9.66 

F  Value 

5.*0 
1.33 
9.66 


f 

PR  >  F 

0.009* 
0.1611 
0.0037, 


PR  >  F 

0.0259 
0.2559 
0.0037 


F  VALUE 

:  f  - 


F  VALUE 
*  6.*1 


OF 

1 
1 
1 


PR  >  F 
0.6612 

sto  6ev 

3.11216315 


PR  >  F 

0.001* 
STO  DCV 
21.73202677 


R-SQUARC 
0.00*671 


C.V. 
**.6060 
.CCOMP  MEAN 
6.9767**19 


R- SQUARE  C.V. 

0.3*6123  50.7*61 
_ EQUAR  MEAN 
*2. 62500000 


TYPE  U  SS 

25*9.53607656 
626.*6016321 
*560. 3722*776 


F  VALUE 

5.*0 
H  1.33 
^  9.66 


PR  >  F 

0.0259 
0.2559 
♦0.0037 


OC PC ROE NT  VARIASLE:  J)ESC 
SOURCC 
- MOOEL 
ERROR 
^  CORHCCTCO  TOTAL 

sousd 

OCSC  * 
TREAT 

FILMED 
rJc  BEST  COPY 


NARRATIVE  OESCRtPTION 


OF 

SUM  OF  SQUARCS  . 

MEAN  SQUARE 

2 

26.  23022956 

13.11511*76 

39 

52.6*119901 

1.35*9025* 

'*1 

79.071*2657 

i 

OF 

TVFt  1  SS 

F  VALUE          fR  >  F 

1 
1 

22.61396929 
3,6162*027 

16.69  0.0002 
2.67          0.1 tO* 

FROM 

Available 


502 


F  VALUE 
J.66 


PR  >  F 
0*000* 
STO 
1.16*00fSt 


R- SQUARE 
0.331726 


C.V. 
36.213* 
JKSC  MEAN 
3.21*269(71 


ocPCNDfar  variasle*  .qu At 


NOOEL 
ERROR 

CORRECTEO  TOTAL 


QOAL 

treat 
sex 

•ounce 

OUAL  4 
.  TREAT 

sex 


or 

3 

37 
00 


1 
1 

V 


or 


-A  61- 

AKANECEfi  If  AN(C)OVAS,  EHGUSH« 


NARRATIVE  QUALITY 
SUNOV  SQUARES 
t  fc    Hk.  60106990 
171. 11903162 
013.75609796 

TYPE  I  88 

97.0302)066 
$.73658035 
39.07022690 

TYPC  IV  •$ 

67.979990)8 
3.9031)07) 
39.07022690* 


MEAN  SQUARE 
07.)0702198 
7.32703329 


r  VALUE 

13.35 
0.78 
5.33 

r  VALUE 

9.22 
.  0.)3 
5.33 


PR  >  f 

0.0008 
0.3620 
0.0266 


pr  >  r 

o.oboo 

0.0701 
0.0266 


.pREFERRfNG 


i  VALUE- 
6.09 


or 

i 
i 
i 


pr  >/ 

0.0012 
STO  OEV 
2.70692321 


R* SQUARE 
0.300707 


TYPE  1 1  88 

67.579990)8 
3.90335)7) 
39.07022690 


r  VALUE 

9.22 
0.53 
5.33 


C.V. 
23.7653 
.QUAL  HEAR 
11.3902*390 

p*  >  r 

o.oooo 

0.0701 
.  0.0266 


DEPWOENT  VARIABLE:  ^PSIS 
SOURCE 


NOOEL 
, ERROR 
CORRECTED  TOTAL 


or  4 

2 

39 
01 


SOURCE 

FACTOR 1 
.TREAT 


or 
i 

.  i 


OE PENOENT  VARIABLE:  .PS IE  • 


SOURCE 

MOOCL       4  • 
ERROR, 

CORRECT EO  TOTAL 


or 

3 

38 
01 

or 

FACT0R1  /  1 

TREAT  1 

OEttNOENT  VARIA8LE:  .SPERC 
SOURCE 
NOOEL  , 

ERROR  ~  / 

CORRECTED  TOTAL  - 

s#mcE 


or 
o 


SPERC  i 

r  ACTOR 1 

TREAT 

SEX 


SOURCE 

SPERC 
r ACTOR 1 
TREAT 
SEX  . 


DCPENOENT  VARIABLE:  .SOCIO 
SOURCE  " 
NOOEL 
ERROR 

COR^TEO  TOTAL 

SOURCt 

TUCAT 
SEX 


SPANISH  PSI  TOTAL-CONCEPT 
SUM  OP  SQUARES  \ 
371.62899959 
516.65671069 

sss.tWmw- 


OEV 

litAH  SQUARE 
185.81009980 
*  13.20760807 


r  VALUE 
10.03 


1  TYPE  I  88 

371.8)6621*6 
0.27017833 


P  VALUE  * 

26.03 
0.02 


PR  >  r 

0.0001 
0.8872 


ENGLISH  PSI  TOTAL-CONCEPT 
•SUM  OP  SQUARES 
573.73156530 
689.511129185  v 
1263. 60289710 


DEV. 

MIAN  SQUARE 
191.20335)10 
18.1)5)6031 


TYPE  I  SS 

*90. 1238)583 
72.79308906 
6.61062000 


r  VALUE 
0.38 


pr  >  r 

o.odbi 

5.0)20 
0.)03S 


PERCPTUAL  MOTOR  •  SPANISH^ 

SUM  OP  SQUARES  MEAN  SQUARE 

)t.7130829t  /  13.1783707) 


*  OVERALL  SOCIO  EMOTIONAL  RAT f NO 


ERIC1 


or 

SUM  Or  SQUARES 

'    MEAN  SQUARE 

2 

68.79195511 

31.39)9779) 

39 

306.82709251 

7.8673613) 

01 

'  369. 61900762 

°>< 

TY#E  1  88 

r  VALUE 

PR  >  r 

1  * 
1 

6.11790305 
Ml. 6700)165 

1.03 
6.9) 

0.3160 
0.0120 

or 

i 
i 

TYPE  IV  .88 

6.5)006186  • 
.  90.6700)169 

r  VALUE 

*  .  0.83 
6.9) 

pr  >  r 

'  0.367** 
0.0120 

r  VALUE 
10.53 


r  VALUE 
12.72 


15  > 

36.26191701  . 

^^:03600330 

*9  ^ 

8%.  97900000 

or. 

TYPE  1  88 

r  VALUE 

pr  >  r 

or 

\1 
i 
i 
1 

.32.58600781 
1). 1800117) 
0.69912090 
0.20)902)0 

31.09 

10.6)  > 
0.67* 
0.10 

0.0001 

0.0169  • 
0.0)06 

1 
1 
1 
1 

'br 

TYPE  IV  88  • 

r  .VALUE 

pr  >  r 

i  , 
i   .  - 
i 

i* 

-  <*r 

5.07110600 
16.11365)71 
0.8100963) 
0.20)902)0 

>.28 

15.7) 

0.0277 
0.0003 
0.3813 
0.0)06 

r  VALUE 
3.99 


OF 


0.0001x 
STO  OEV 
3.63972637 


R- SQUARE 
O.018367 


C.V. 
08.9963 
.PS IS  MEAN 
7.02697103 


pr  >  r 

o.oooi 

STO  OEV 
0.26093021 


/ 

R- SQUARE 
0.090030 


C.V. 
27.2388 
.PS IE  MEAN 
19.60289710 


6 

pr  >  r 

o.oooi 

STO  OEV 
*  1.01786210 


R-8QUARE 
0.992093 


TYPE  II  88 

'  .9.6Q|10600 
\  l6.3tW971 
0.8100963) 
0.209902)0 


r  VALUE 

MS 

*  D.7) 
0.79 
0.10 


C.V. 
30.2139 
.SPERC  MEAN 
t.97500000 

pr  >  r 


o — ... 

0.0003 
0.3811 

o.wdf 


pr.>  r 

0.026) 
STO  OEV 
,2.800*6170 

TYPE. 1 1*88 

6.))008186 
50.6700)165 


R- SQUARE 
0.169883 


P  VALUE 

0.83 
6.9) 


W.V. 
V0.6889 
.SOCIO  HtAN 
19.09913810 

PR  >  r 

0.3671 
0.0120 


'  FILMED  FROM 
5o|EST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


4 


NUEYAS  FRONTERAS,  SPANISH-PREFERRING 


DCPCK0CNT  VARIASLEl  _SMLU 

•ounce  or 

MOOCL  8 
ERROR  ^  69 

CORRECTED  TOTAL  \        *  67 


SOURCE 


SMLU 
TREAT 


br 

1 
1 


SUH  OF  SQUARES 
*. 50167629 
9*. 337666*7 
}6. 6393*676  ■% 

type  i  ss 

*.**329296 
0.016*2933 


MCAN  SQUARE 
2.2JOS391* 


r  VALUE 

7,01 
0.03 


pr  >  r 

0.0096 
0.9656 


r  VALUE 
3.92 


0.03*0 
•TO  OEV  - 
0.7995*302, 


R- SQUARE 
0.076906 


c.v. 

19.9999 
_SMLU  MEAM 
3.99772691 


DCFCltOENT  VARIABLE:  .KW 


SOURCE 
MODEL 
ERROR  . 

CORRECUO  TOTAL 

SOURCE 

INCOME 
TREAT 


or 

2 
69 

67 

or 

1 


CQMPRENCRSIOR  -  SPANISH 
SUM  OP  SQUARES 
31.3*021606' 
339.29213*66 
370.6323929* 


TYPE  I  SS 

30.790*7199 
>  0.9*97*609 


MEAN  SQUARE 
.  15.6701090* 
5.21967900 


r  VALUE 

5.90 
0.11 


PR  >  r 

0.0179 
0.7*66 


r  VALUE 
3.00 


pr  >  r 

0.0566 
STO  OEV 
2.26*705*5 


R- SQUARE 
0.00*559 


C.V.  \ 
26.6*6* 
„SCOMP  MEAN 
S.573929*y 


OE PENDENT  VARIABLES  .ECOMP 


COMPREHENSION 


ENGLISH 


SOURCE 
MODEL 
^  ERROR 

CORRECT CO  TOTAL 


OR 
2 
70 
72 


SUM  OP  SQUARES 
99.211331*9, 
661.**6202S0 
720.65753*25 


MEAN  SQUARE 
29.60566572 
9.**9231*7 


r  VALUE 
3.13 


pr  >  r 

0.0*96 
STO  OEV 
3.07396023 


ft- SQUARE 
0.06216J 


C.V. 
3S.7563 
.ECOMP  MEAN 
7.93150665 


<0URCE 

PTEACH 
TREAT 


or 

1 

"1 


TY9E  I  SS 

29.69661*37 
29.95251707 


r  VALUE 

3.1* 
.3.13 


pr  >  r 

0.0606 
0.0613 


DEPENDENT  VARIABLE  .SOJ'AN 

SOURCE  or 

MODEL  1 

ERROR  67 

CORRECTED  TOTAL  „  SS 


quant i tv  or  spanisnvmarrative 


SUM  Or  SQUARES 
766.72906306 
90963.63673*69 
91732.56179779 


MEAN  SQUARE 
766.72906306 
565.7912266* 


r  VALUE 
1.31 


PR  >  r 

.  6.2591 
STO  DEV 
2*. 20312*32 


R- SQUARE 
0.01*660 


C.V. 
50.16*6 
_SQUAN  MEAN 
*6. 2*719101 


SOURCE 
TREAT 


or 

1 


TYPE  I  SS 
766.72906306 


t  VALUE 
•  1.31 


pr  >  r 

0.29V 


OEPENOENT  VARIABLE:  _DC*C 


or 

2 
66 
66 

or 

i 
i 


NARRATIVE  DESCRIPTION 
SUM  Or  SQUARES 
2*. 17102366 
126.00679160 
*  192.17977926 

[  TYPE  I  SS 

22.67319963 
1.2976660} 


MEAN  SQUARE 
12,0699116* 
1.*66*7366 


P  VALUE 

•  19.37* 
0.67 


PR  >  r 

0.0002 
0.3930 


P  VALUE 
6.12 


pr  >  r 

.  0.0006 
6T0  OEV 
1.22003027 


R- SQUARE 
0.196632 


17.2*21. 
_OC«C  MEAN 


0 

ERJC 


FILMED  FROM 
.BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE. 


5Q4 


KUEVAS. FRONTERAS,  SPANISH-PR£FERkIN6       'V-A  6>3 


DEPENDENT  VARJABLEl 

SOURCE 

MOOEL- 


CORRECTED  TOTAL 

source 

qvaU 
tnjat 


NARRATIVE  QUALITY 
SUN  OF  SQUARES 
115.74255768 
86  812.09272322 
88  927.77528090 


OF 


Of 

.  1 
1 


TYPE  I  8$ 

113.11718079 
2.62937*89 


MEAN  SQUARE 
57.67127864 
9.44224097 


F  VALUC 


Ml  >  F 


11.98  ^\  0.0008 
0.28      \  0.5993 


F  VALUC 
8.13 


pr  >  f 

0.0032 

rro  ocv 

3.07282298 


R- SQUARE 
0.12*1753 


C.V. 
2d. 4396 
_QUAL  *»CAN 
12.57303371 


DCPENOEMT  VARIABLE: 

.FSIS 

SPANISH  RSI  TOTAL-CONCERT  OCV 

SOURCE 

OF 

SIM  OF  SQUARES 

MEAN  SQUARE 

F  VALUC 

PR  >  F 

R- SQUARE 

C.V. 

NOOCL 

5 

451.18342310 

90.23688462 

8«°0 

0.0001 

0.399055 

17    1971  " 

ERROR 

'  87 

679.44671368 

*  10.14099573 

«    STO  OEV 

_P8IS  MEAN 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 

72 

1130.63013899 

• 

S. 18449301 

17.86301370 

SOURCE 

OF 

\ 

TYPE  1  SB 

F  VALUC 

PR  >  F 

OF 

TYPE  1 1  SS 

F  VALUE 

rll  '  r 

FSJS     .  f 
FT  EACH  * 
TREAT 

SITE  .  * 
TREATS  ITE 

1 
1 
1 
1 

f  1 

308.53098358 
.  20.3607H28H 
6».  9*699564 
0.3643069* 
57.96039392 

30,42 
2*.  Oft 
6.31 
0.04 
5.72 

0.0001 
0.1611 
0.01*5 

S*.019§ 

4t  1 

J 

232  /r  447 1 980  - 
-  22.34903051 
64.106413*7 
0.38*3069* 
57.96039392 

99  AS 

'  2.20 
6.32 
0.04 
5.72 

A  AMI 
  C.WWI  

•  0.1*24 
0.0143 
0.8462 
0.0196 

SOURCE 

OF 

TYPE  IV  SS 

F  VALUC 

PR  >  F 

P3IS 
FT  EACH 
TREAT 
SITE 

TREAT*SITE 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

232.7**71960 
22.3*903051 
9*. 69017038 
H.  «I7266067 
57.96039392 

22.95 
2.20 
9.34 
0.44 
5.72 

j 

0.0001 
0.142* 
0.0032 
0.5089 
0.0196 

DEPENDENT  VARIABLE: 

_PSIE 

ENGLISH  PSI  TOTAL-CONCEPT  OEV 

r 

t 

SOURCE 

OF 

SUM  OF  SQUARES 

MEAN  SQUARE 

F  VALUC 

PR  >  F 

R- SQUARE 

C.V. 

NOOEL 

5 

1539.16365059 

307.83273012 

<T  11.85 

0.0001  k 

0.488614 

54.3283 

ERROR 

SZ 

1610.89517294 

25.98218021 

STO  OEV 

_PSIE  MEAN 

CORRECT EO  TOTAL  " 

87 

3150.05882353 

* 

t 

5.09727184 

9.38235804 

SOURCE 

OF. 

TYPE  1  SS 

F  VALUC 

m  PN  >  F 

OF 

TYPE  ri  SS 

F  VALUE 

*      PR  >  F 

FACTOR  1 
INCOME 
TREAT 
SITE 

TREAT** 1 TE 

1 
1 

-  1 
1 
1 

'  700.70300602 
330.14617414 
5.10913*96 
500.056293*0 
3.1*904207 

26.07* 
12.71 

0.20 
*  19.25 

0.12 

0.0001 
0.0007 
0.6590 
0.0001 
0.7289 

4 731. 22916060 
64.44415284 
18; 48897095 
500. 05629340 
J. 14904207 

<  28.1*1 
2.48 
0.71 
19.25 
.0.12 

0.0001  f 

0.1204 

0.4022 

0.0001 

0.7289 

SOURCE 

FACTOR  1 
*  INCOME 
TREAT 
SITE 

TREAT»»ITE 


or  * 

1 
1 
1 
1 
t 


TYPE  IV, SS 

731.22916060 
64*44415284 
21.51619938 

456.34181871 
8.14904207 


F  VALUE 

28.14 
2.48 
0.83 

t7.56 
0.12 


pr]>  f 
oJdooi 

*7l20* 
0.3663 
0.0001* 
0.7289 


-  J 

DEPENDENT  VARIABLE: 

.EPERC 

PERCPTUAL  MOTOR  r  ENGLISH 

SOURCE 

.  OF 

BUM  OF  SQUARES 

MEAN  SQUARE 

F  VALUE 

PR  >  t 

R- SQUARE 

MODEL      r  ^ 
ERROR 

3 

48.05693119  . 

16.01897706 

7.80 

0.0002 

0.2671571 

64 

131.41365705 

2.05333839 

STO*  OCV 

CORRECT EO  TOTAL 

67 

V. 

v  OF 

17*74705882*1 

1.432947*5 

SOURCE 

TYPE  1  SS 

F  VALUE           PR  >  F 

* 

r 

FACTOR! 

INCOME 

TREAT 

1 
1 
1 

32.45271138 
t  .  15.51886116 

0.08535664  * 

15.80  0.0002 
7.56  0.0078 
0.04  0.8391 

it  i 

*■ 

j 

OEPCNOENT  VARIABLE* 

-.socio 

OVERALL  SOCIO  EMOTlONAl 

.  RAT (NO 

SOURCE 

OF 

*   SUM  OF  SQUARES  v 

MEAN  SQUARE 

F  VALUE 

PR  >  F 

R- SQUARE 

MOOEL 

1 

2.52785310 

2.52785310 

0.20 

0.6537 

^  0.002351 

ERROR 

86 

1072.56305599 

12.47166344 

STO  OCV 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 

87 

1075.09090909 

i 

3.53152424 

C.V. 
68.6200 
_£PCftC  MEAN 
2.08823529 


C.V. 
18.^035 
.SOCIO. MEAN 
18.68181818 


SOURCE 
TMAT 

ERIC 


OF 
1 


TYPE  I  SS 
2.52785310 


/  VALUC. 
0.20 


PR  >  F 
0.6537 


FILMED  FROM 
5(%8EST  COPY  AVAil 


-A  64- 


QE PENDENT  VARIABLES  _8MUI 

source 
error 

correcteo  total 
fcxmcc 

EDASP 
TREAT 


♦ 


2 

V 

43 

4 

or 


NUEVAS  FRONTERAS  I  AN{C)0VAS  SPANISH-PREFERRING  CHILOREN  GROUPED 


BY  ENGLISH  ENTRY-LEVEL  ABILITY 

9 


SUN  OF  WARM 
8. §56578 15 
15|TW016» 


TYPE  I  83 

2.52000708 
2.33657m 


MEAN  SOl^E 
2.42828908 
0.38329308 


F  VALUE 

6.57 
6.10 


pr  >  F 

Jo.om 

0.0176 


F  VALUE 
6.3% 


PR  >  f 
0.0080 

rro  dcv 

0.61910668 


R-SQUARE 
0.236082 


C.V.' 
15.7917 
.8NLU  MEAN 
3.920*5*20 


PCN0EMT  VARIABLE: 

•ounce  t 

MOOCL 
ERROR 

corrected  total 


.SCOMP 
OF 
3 

85 


COMPREHENSION  -  SPANISH 
SUM  OF  SQUARES  9 
-5%. 7092*6*6  ♦ 
259.89883516 
'  318.20808163 


NCAN  SQUARE 
18.23681589 
5.76655169 


SOURCE  J 

CHLOAOE 
PRESENT 
TREAT 

•  T 

TYPE  1  SS 

*  20.91713617 
'  <  12.55352267 
\  1.23858568 

■* 

F  VALUE 

3.63 
5.65 
0.21 

PR  >  F 

0.0632 
0.0218 
0.6853 

OE  PENDENT  VAR I ABLE  t 
SOURCE 

.ECOMP 

\     >  or 

COMPREHENSION    -  ENGLISH 

SUM  OF  SQUARES  MEAN 

SQUARE 

MOOCL 
ERROR 

♦  J 
35 

.  106.62758119 
221.26989871 

35.58251373 
6.32199699^  * 

CORRECTED  tOTAL 

38 

327.69783590 

# 

SOURCE 
CHLOAOE 

rrcACM  , 

TREAT  •> 

OF 

"  r 

v  1 

i 

TYPE  1  SS 

* 

56.25386300 
•  16.57232013 
31.80135806 

* 

f  VALUE 
6.90 
5.03 

PR  >  F 

0.0052 
0.0958 
0.0313 

F  VALUE 
3.16 


F  VALUE 
5.62* 


PR  >  F  t 
0.0335 
STO  OEV 
2.80136859* 


PR  >  F 
0.0030 
STO  OEV 
1.51835817 


R- SQUARE 
0.178120, 


C.V. 
28.3535 


6.86938776 


R-SQ8ARE 

0.325fs6 


C.V. 
^  _38.5282 
_ECOMP  MEAN 
7.28205128 


OEFCNOENT  VARIABLE: 
SOURCE  *  ; 

MOOCL 


CORRECTED  TOT, 

SOURCE 

PStS 
TREAT 


SPANISH  PSI  TOTAL-CONCEPT  OEV 

SUM  OF  SQUARES  MEAN  SQUARE 


OF 
2 

-51 
53 

0> 

1 
1 


303.42658290 
638.29738303 
937.92592593 

TYPE  I  SS 

303.32157127 
0.30697163 


^51. 818271 85 
12.83726359 


F  VALUE 

28.39 
0.02 


PR  >  F 

0.0001 
0.6759 


F  VALUE 
12.21 


PR  >  F 
0.0001 
STO  OEV 
3. 52668 1*7 


R-SQUARE 
0.323723 


C.V. 
19.6329 
_PSIS  MEAN 
17.96296296 


ji&PENOEJfe  VARIABLE:  ■ 
SOURCE// 
MOOEL  ^ 
f ERROR         *  * 
CORRECTEO  TOT^L^ 

SOURCE 

\ 

PSIC 
FACTOR  1 
TREAT 


Hll  *       ENGLISH  PSI  TOTAL-CONCEPT  OEV  ' 

SUM  OF  SQUARES  -  MEAN  SQOARE 


OF 

37. 
80 

OF 

1 
1 

.  1 


888.29663285 
612.58181593 
1060.87808678 

TYPE  I  SS 

280.39112725 
198,67809188 
9.02781816 

4 


.  FILMED  FROM 
er^eST  COPY 


189.832214)95 
16.55625888 


F  VALtft 

18.52 
12.01 
0.55 


i, 


PR 

0.0005 
0.0018 
0.868? 


F  VALUE 
9.03 


5Q(s 


PR  >  F 

0.0001' 
STO  OEV 
8.06693776  ( 


R-SQUARE 
0.822571 


C.V. 
68.8118 
_PS1E  MEAN 
|.31t07317 


.A  65- 


NUEVAS  FRONTERAS  II  AN{C)OVAS,  ENGLISH-PREFERRING  CHILDREN 


DEPENDENT  VARIABLE: 

SOURCE 

MOOEL 

ERROR 

CORRECTEO  TOTAL 

tOlffiCE 

ENLU 
TREAT 


or 
I 
ss 
to 

nr. 

i 
i 


SUM  OP  'SQUARES 

SL87**985? 
36.6160**32 

r 

TYPC  1  SS 

6.*2*27*7* 
0.31927099 


HEAR  SQUARE 
.  S. 37177287 
0.838802*9 


r  VALUE 

7.88 
0.38 


PR  >  r 

0.0087 
0.5*09 


r  VALUE 
*.02 


FR  >  F 
0.0261 
STO  OEV 
0.915*8167 


R-SQUARE 
0.17*622 


CV. 
20.210* 
'_CHUI  HEAR 
3.762926*0 


DCPENOENT  VARIARLCt 

SOURCE  ' 

MODEL 

ERROR 

CORRECT EO  TOTAL 

SOURCE 

SCOHR 

IRCOHC 

TREAT 


or 

3 
33 

.  36 


COMPREHENSION  -  SPANISH 
SUH  OP  SQUARES  .f 
1*3.7103*238 
322.39776573 
16$.  10810811  f  ' 

TYPE  I  SS 


*6.97*13226 
96.61293*86 
0.12367526 


NEAR  SQUARE 
*7.9QS**7*6 
9.76962926 


f  VALUE 

*.81 
9.89 

0.01 


pr*>  r 

0.0355 
0.0035 
0.91U 


r  VALUE 
*.90 


.  PR  >  T 
0.0063 
STO 'OEV 
3.1256*062 


ft-SQOARE 
0.308320 


CV. 
58*70*9 
_SC0MP  MEAN 
5.32*32*32 


PCPEROCRT  VARIABLE* 

SOURCE 

MODEL 

ERROR 

CORRECTEO  TOTAL  • 

p 

SOURCE 

tCOHP 

CHLOACE 

TREAT 

t 

OEPENOENT  VARIABLE! 

SOURCE 

HOOCL 

ERROR 

CORRECTEO  TOTAL 

SOURCE   *  ' 

EQUAN 
TREAT 


_fCOMP 

or 

3* 
37 
*0 

or 


COMPREHENSION ^  -  ENGLISH 
SUN  OP  SQUARES 
97.91677675 
230.1300017* 
-  328.0*8780*9 

TYPE  I  SS 


MEAN  SQUARE 
.  32.63959292 
6.21972976 


36.93921*68 
29.9HM576 


P  VALUE 

5.9* 
*.82 
*.99 


PR  >  r 

0.0197 
0.03*5 
0.0317 


.cquaV-^ 


^QUANTITY  Or,  ENGLISH  NARRATIVE 

or         sum  or  squares  mian  square 

2  .     9819.52513316  *909.76256659 

)S  ■  13150.66998877  3^.07026286 

%0       '  22970.19512195- 


or 

1  * 
t 


TYPE  I  SS 

9769.26510016 
50.2*003300 


r  VALUE 

28.23 
0.15 


PR  >  r 

.  0.0001 
0.7053 


P  VALUE 
5.25 


P  VALUE 
1*.19 


pr  >  r 

OsPOM 
.  -STO  OEV 
2.R9393861 


PR  >  r 

0.0001 
STO  OEV 
18.6029636* 


R-SQUARE 
0.298*88 


R-SQUARE 
0,*27*90 


o.v. 

26.5619 
JfCOHP  MEAN 
6.73170732 


•  N7.1398 
.EQUAN  HCAN 
39^63*1*63 


\ 


FILMED  FROM  . 
BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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WJFVAS  FROWTERAS  If  AH{C)OVAS,  ENGLISH-PREFERRING  dHLDREN 


tfCrtHOCNT  VARlASLEl  J»C 

SOURCE 

Of 

Hooei 

t- 

ERROR 

|1 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 

to 

DP 

Kte 

■ 

TREAT 

1 

KrCNOCMT  VARIANLXt  J 

RIAL 

SOURCE 

or 

roocl 

t 

ERROR                      . . 

36 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 

'  *0 

SOURCE 

OF 

QUAL 

1 

TREAT 

1 

DtrCMpCRT  VARIABLE*  . 

PSIE 

SOURCE 

or  - 

ROOEL 

t 

ERROR 

18 

OORRCCTEO  TOTAL 

*0 

SOURCE             4  • 

or 

CNLOACE 

i 

TREAT 

i 

• 

OEfEROENT  VARIANCES  .SOCIO 

SOURCE                   '  11 

or 

ROOCL 

t 

ERROR 

w 

CORRECTED  TOTAL 

to 

*  SOURCE 

or 

FT  EACH 

i 

TREAT 

i 

NARRATIVE  DESCRIPTION 
•  SUM  OF  SQUARES 
t.»93313*9 
2S.T16**261  , 
SI. 60975610 

TYPE  I  SS 

0.0766*662 


NARRATIVE  QUALITY 
SUN  Of  SQUARES 
•7.196***00 
S66.*1 131210 
*53. 609796 10 

\   type  i  ss 
•5.oo6$3333 

S. 19011066 


REAR  SQUARE 
1.**669679 
0.75969966 


F  VALUE 

'  3.73 
0.10 


pr  >  r 

0.0610 
0.7919 


REAR  SQUARE 
*J. 59922200 
* 9.6*2*0299 


F  VALUE 

6.62 
0.23 


pr  >  r 

0.0051 
0.636* 


EROLI*R  PS  I  TOTAL-CONCEPT  OEV 


SUH  Of  SQUARES 
S*.7S990T87 
J69.0193761S 
*53. 60*87005 

,  TYPE  I  SS 

73.00096*93 
1O.S0S9169* 


REAR  SQUARE 
*2.  3927909* 
9.71103622 


F  VALUE 

7.60 
1.13 


pr  >  r 

0.0069 
0.29*2 


OVERALL  SOCIO  EMOTIONAL  RATING 

SUN  Of  SQUARES  REAR  SQUARE 

/         130.69610909  .  69.3*905*99 

666.61*06603  17.60037066 
799.91219512 


F  VALUE 
1.91 


TVfE  I  S3 

11*. 0031361* 
16.69*97099 


F  VALUE 

6.*6 
0.99 


pr  >  r 

0.0191 

0.3362 


F  VALUE 
*.92 


r  VALUE 
*.S7 


F  VALUE 
3.711 


pr  >  r 

0.161* 
STO  OEV 
0.66930769 


pr  >  r 

0.0173 
STO  OEV 
S. 10922166 


pr  >  r 

0.Q197 
STO  DEV 
S.  11629399 


pr  >  r 

0.0337 
STO 'DEV 
*. 19927997 


•  filmed  from  •! 
'best-copy  available 


u  w  0/ 


V 
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APPEND W  6 

RELIABILITY  COEFFICIENTS. FOR  SOME 
/ 

MOTHER  INTERVIEW  MEASURES  ACROSS  AND  BY 
TREATMENT  CLASSIFICATION  AT  PRE-  AND  POSTTEST 


\ 
J 


509 


RELiABIUTT  COemcIHnS  FOIUOW  MOTHER 


BnmwMWin  across  akd  «  treathekt  clash  ficatioh  at  pre-  m  wsttest 


sowing  -Variables 
CSPA^  ■ 
CEN6  § 
MTCH 


♦1STCH/KETCH 


PLAY 


1 


UIN6 
SLFCON 


OVERALL 


Pre 


.91 


.84 
.96 


.66 


,89 
,85 


.9! 
.94 

.11 

.9S 


.69 


.77 
.10 


TREATMENT  CLASSIFICATION 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Pre 


,87 

•91 
.80 

.96 


.69 


.93 
.85 


.90 
.90 

.SI 

.95 


.65 


,17 


COMPARISON 


Pre 


.93 
.94 

.96 


.62 


.90 
.85 


.96 


.11 


A  .73 


HI 
.13 


STAY-AT-HOME < 


Pre 


.89 
.92 

.79 
.96 


.71 


.84 
.84 


Vort 


.19* 
f  .91 
.16 
.93 


,67A 


.74 
.11 


I 

> 

s 

I 


I') 


iTM,  scoring  meesur,  supplies  1dent1c.l  1nfor»t1.n  end  consequent*  his   the  sa*  reality  coefficient,  r, 
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APPENDIX  H 

i 

PRE-  AND  POSTTEST  CORRELATION  'COEFFICIENTS  ON 
FOURTEEN  ITEMS.  OF' THE  INTERVIEWS  OF  SAMPLE  MOTHERS 

t 

/ 


V 


< 


ERIC 


$12 


CSPAH 
CENG' 

HSTALK 

V5TCH 

METALIT 

HETCH 

HfCH 

PLAY 

l 

SCHLJOB 

CAREER 

W.IKG 

« 

■  t 

SUFCOH 
INCOME 


PRE-  AND  POSTTtST  CORRELATION' 
COEFFICIENTS  ON  FOURTEEN  ITEMS  OF  THE  INTERVIEWS 
OF  SAMPLE  MOTHERS , 


CSPAN 

CENG  . 

HSTALK 

MSTCH 

KETALK 

5 
t 

NTCH 

* 

3 

P. 

SCKLJOB 

* 

Ui 

s 

Ca- 
se 

3' 

CO 

s 

O 

u. 
-J 

65 

54 

-54 

-12 

-07 

24 

-02 

34 

01 

-48 

-37  ■ 

-67 

67 

28 

2Q: 

-23 

03 

-22 

13 

-33 

0 

50 

-36 

-50 

-08- 

-05 

22 

>  04 

28 

04 

55  . 

-66 

46 

-1.0 

03 

-09 

23 

-14 

26  ' 

01 

-42 

Urn 

* 

-31 

-74 

71 

29 

15 

-26 

08 

-22 

07 

-35 

66 

-46  -1*0 

74 

03 

09 

14 

-26 

-01 

-11 

15 

-17 

'01 

13 

-01 

35 

-0- 

-06 

-03 

i 

07 

20 

-02 

06 

09 

-06 

29 

-06 

-01 

-06 

P1 

r 

16 

-18 

19 

13 

-13 

—  X  J 

-02 

-0- 

-21 

17 

11 

y 

-01 

*07 

04 

-07 

-04 

05 

'  -01 

-2> 

02 

-06 

29 

-17 

25 

12 

-06 

-12 

-11 

rOl 

14 

-12 

44 

-0- 

10 

-03 

-23 

20 

23 

01 

04 

03 

-09 

/ 

41 

✓ 

1ft 

06 

05 

09 

06 

-09 

-01 

19 

•  -01 

03 

07 

07 

06 

09 

05 

-11 

10 

11 

02 

-03 

-12 

-04. 

-10 

-06 

19  06 


♦  Upper  right-hand  tnangie  ocpitt>   »  

«  lower  left-hand  triangle  depicts  correlations  among  measures  at  posttest. 


*l3 
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APPENDIX  I 

EXAMPLES  OF  FIELDNOTES  AND  CODING  UNDERTAKEN  DURING 
PARALLEL  SUBSAMPLE  OBSERVATIONS  BY,  FIELDWORKER  AND 
FIELD  WORK  SUPERVISOR  AT  TWO  SITES 


514 


EXAMPLES  OF  FIELDNOTES  AND  CODING  UNDERTAKEN  DORING 
PARALLEL  SUBSAMPLE  OBSERVATIONS  BY  FIELDWORKER  AND 
,  FIELD  WORK  SUPERVISOR  IN  TWO  SIT$S 


Snack  9:54 
5.7.2/5.7.10.  5.2/5.^ 
5.7.2/5.7.10 


5.4 
5'.1 


5.7.2/5.7.10^ 


Urjge  Group 


5.4/8.2 
5.1/7.14 
5.1 


6.5.1 


5.7.1/5.7.7/5.7.13 
6.5.3 


r !  5  '■ 


5.3 
7.16 


O         5.4/8.2  Ul2i 

ERIC 


Supervisor 

Diana  -  playing  with  paper  " 
cupTsays  *I  got  U"  I  got... 
then  sings, "t  got  more  than 
you."(2x).  She  looks"  at 
ArmaceU  who  asks  T  where  the- 
aide  is^n  Sp.  The  teacher  Ig- 
nore* the  quest1on*wh1le  aiklng 
the  group  one  of  her  own, "Irenes 
son  loi  que  Quleren  leche?"  Olanj 
responds  "Yo."  The  teacher  asks  a 
question  of  another  ch1\d  In^Span- 
Ish  while  Olana  looks  on.  Shgmthen 
looks  at  Herbert  at  the  next  we 
and  sings  "I  got  *11k»  I  got  milk" 
showing  her  glass  to  Herbert. 

Felloe  11:33  S1ts  on  the  rug. 
winces  at  (Obs)  and  brushes  back 
his  hair  with  a  brush  while  south- 
ing a  few  words,  Ang  e  says  to 
Mm,  "Felipe,  tu  twbien  canta." 
He  then  sings  loudly.*  When  the 
song  changes  to,  "la  Caslta"  he 
sings  and  forces  his  ndex  fin- 
iers  fnto  eaves  as  ailed  for. 
alrallarly  he  makes  the  motions 
of  waves  with  Ms  hands  togeth- 
er with  the  other  children  while 
singing  "suben  y  bajan  las  olas 
del  Bar."  FeJJpe  muwtions  Annie 
•lTodav1av$nahacer.  verdad? 
He  then  moves  forward  with  the 
other  thlldren  Imitating  a  frog 
or  playing  1n  the  sand  In  re- 
sponse to  a  new  song.  He  says 
something  to  Angle  which  begins. 
"Miss  Yo..."  One  of  the  kids 
asks  for  "Elena  la  ballena" 
which  1s  put  on.  Felipe 
doesn't  take  part  actively  fut  . 
simply  mouths  a  few  of  the 
words  while  scratching  his 
chest  and  looking  around. 
Teacher  says  "Felloe  canta." 


r 


PR  (AlERTA) 
w,w.  tIim  ftntext:  Snack-t1me 


i 


Diana 


5.7.2/5.7.10  5.2/5.7. lOr-S. 


5.7.2/5.7.10  To  Herbert 


9:57 


The  child  had  been  served  snack.  In  a  sing- 
ing tone  she  said,  (packers vju1ce.»1lk) 
•I  not  it,  I  got..."  "I  got  more  th#»  you, 
•  got  lore  than  you"  (she  said  this  several 
times).  M.C.  said  iomethlng  n  Spanish.  She 
said,  "Qulenes  son'los  que  quleren  leche? 

"I'goVmiTk,  I°got  milk."  She  showed  him  her 
glass.  She  observed  Robin. 


PR  (KUEVAS  FROKTERAS) 


5.1 

5.4/8.2,7.14 
5.1 


5.7.1/5.7.23 


Y 


6.5.1 
7.2/7.1 

5.7.1/5.7.7/5.7.13 
6.5.3 


5.3 


7.16 
5.4/8.2 


Felloe:   1 1  $33.  A.M.  -  11:38  A.M. 
Felipe's  on  his  knees  singing-  Angle  tnliM* 
"Felipe,  tu  tamblen  canta."  He  slnga  louder. 
He  hashis  hands  clasped  1n  front  of  him.  He 
looks  at  the  girts  toTiis  left..  He  has  .his 
hands  behind  his  head  and  half  yawns.  He 
pushes  his  ears  back  the  wrong  way.  I  think, 
•gainst  his  head.  He  makes  a  tecKo  with  his 

hands  and  sings  "la  »«i^-V,A£Jt02kV  out? 
when  the  lattor  says,  "Mlraitobert."  He  puts 
ft  hinds  down  and  looks  ahead  as  the  song  ends. 
Ha  savs  something-.  The  next  song  1s  "Las  olas 
del  Sr."  FollpJ  moves  both  hands  and  arms  and 
then  on  y  one  In  Imitation  of  the,  waves.  He 
leys  something.  He's  not  singing  for  a  while 
and  then  Begins  again.  He  watches  his  hand  as 
he  moves  l2.  Now'he  switches  to  Ms  left  hand. 
He  t1nos.  He  apparently  says  that  no  le  va  a 
haoir  "verdad?  ...  He  moves  his  hands  and  arms 
.  Jufon  theTg  tlke'the-others  imitating  a  frog. 

I  can't  tell  whether  he's  singing  or  not.  He 
Mtt  at  Av  el  and  then  sits  back,  not  partld- 
J    n  Vn^re!"  H.'ks1tt1ng  on  hi.  kncesJ 

He  rubs  his  chin  as  we  song  ends.  He  «»JfflJL(> 

•Miss  Yo."  He  sings  "Elena  la  hal1w»'"  .™T»  ■ 

tittlnl  on  his  knees  with- his  hands  together. 

He  loots- towards the  girls  to  the  left  again. 

He  stnSs  and  Sen  scratches  Ms  neck  and  yawns. 
/  He  pSsh^Rands  1n  his  lap.  Ho  s  not  singing 

«L    Anole  says,  "F*l1pe,  canta."  He  sings 

•  •  i2!d  and'then  itop«  agafc.  The  song  ends. 

]£ S.TnnoTneet  tCt  Wjt  9J  J9  to  sinj. 

•  *A  U  doredia.*  •  Felipe  stretches.  ^ 
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^■APPENDIX   0-  . 

UNADJUSTED  MEAN  VAtUES  QN  "SELECTED'  CONSTRUCTS 

*  -  *  * 

SPANISH-PREFERRING  EXPERIMENTAL  HEAD-  START 
AND  COMPARISON  CHILDREN  GtKWPED'BY  ENGLISH 
■  ENTRY  LEVEL~ABILITY  AT  EACH  pf  EIGHT  SITES 


V 
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UNADJUSTED  MEAN  VALUES  ON  SELECTED  CONSTRUCTS  FOR*SPANISH-PREFERRING  EXPERIMENTAL  , 
HEAD  START  AND  COMPARISON  CHILDREN'  GROUPED  BY  ENGLISH  ENTRY  LEVEL  ABILITY  AT  EACH  OF  EIGHT  SITES 


SPANISH 


'  ON  RARCO  JpIERTO.  ' 
Site  I  -  Experimental 

Site  I  -  Comparison^ 

Site  II  -  Experlnentel 

Site  II  -  Comparison^ 

Site  II  -  Comparison^ 

AMANEpER 

Site  I  -  Experiment*  1 

Site  I  *  Comparison^ 

Site  II  -  Experimental 

Site  II  -  Comparison^ 

Site  II  -  Comparison  ^ 

ALERTA 
Site  I  -  Experimental 

Site  I  -  tomparlson^ 

.*  Site  II  -  Experimental 

*  Site  II  -  Comparison^ 

NUEVAS  FROKTERAS* 
Site  I  -  Experiment* 

Site  I   -  Comparison^ 

Site  II  -.Experimental  , 

SltaT  II  -  Comparison^  ' 


.    LANGUAGE  .ACQUISITION 

!  ■  *!  ?V 
(Pre)  X*  \*oAt)  X    (Pre)  X  [?oU\ 


3.29  4.f3 

N*1S 
3.50  '  5.15 

.  N-16 
4.03  1  4.4? 
*  N-9 
3.50 

N-7 

3.43 

N-6 


4.71 
4.11 


2*30     *  LOO 
N»2 


3.39  4.01. 

N-28 
3.26  3.91 

,N-31 
3.4b       5. SI 

R-6 

3.U 

N-12 


3.26 


.3.37 


N-S 


3.41 


N-7 


3.00. 


N-7 


3.6S 


N-l 


4.56 
5.96 
4.47 
4.00 

s.to 


N-4 


V27 

T  N-3 

1.80 

N-l 

3.39 

N-21 
3.90  4.51 


f.97 
t.70 
4.40 


3.65  5.0S 
N-2 

3.67  4.00 
N-3 

5.20  4.SS 

N-2  ' 
4.05  4.52 


N-0 


'3.70  4.50 
N-2 

t.V  4.10 
N»3 

4:35 ,  4.50 

'  N-4 
3.37  5.45 
N-3 


"LANGUAGE  COMPREHENSION 

»f.  ^2 
(Pre)  X     IPoU]  X    (Pre)  X     [PoU)  X 


£ji*Q  1.50 
#  N-10 

6.11     *  1.5* 

N-9  *  L 

5.20  6.tf* 

8.00  10.00 
N-2 

8.50  9.00 
N-2 


N-0 

9.50  -S.00 
N-2 

11.00  ^7.00 
N-l 

N-0 

V7.00  4.67 
N-3 

2.00  9.00 
N-l 

N-0 

9.00  t.00 
N-2 


4.67  7.67 
N-3 

7.13  i.Si 
N-8 

7.00  5.00 

/.33  1.71 
'   N*  * 


7.60  9.10 

N-10 
•  7.57  9.14 

N-14 
6.27       9.64  , 

N-U 
7.00  1.67 

N-6 

5. 25  6.11 
N-8 

7.90       7.70  , 

N-10 
8.33  6.00 

N-3 

9.65  9.47 

N-40 
9.76  9.?f 

N-25 
10.56     '  7.19 

N-9 

8.50  »9.7S 
N-4 

9.33  10.90 
N-3 

5.75  l.tS 

I1.00 '  N?oo 

NM 


6^3  1.74 

N-27 
6.81  13? 

N-26 
7.88*  10.00 

N-8  • 

{{|00 


ft  4.00 
*  N-6 


25 


4- 


pEVELOPHENT 


Prerx    \Po*t\  X     (Pre)  X     (Poatl  X 


10.33  79.53 

N-15 
11.75  4    If. « 

N-W  - 
10.38  14.50 

N-8 

12.43  73.16 
N-!7 

8.00  ?3.*0 
-N-S 

15.67  11.53 
N-3 

Iff.  00    "  3.00 
N-l 

16.36      to.  1 4 

N-22 
14.67  lf.00 
N-21 
-  16.33  '  17.13 
N-6  - 
t  » 

U.67  17.35 
N-3 

13.00  10.00 
N-l 

N-0 

H.00  ■  If.SO 
•N-2 


13.96  U.60 

N-25 
11.86  17.4? 

N-29 
10.17  19.00 

•  N-6 
12.64  I6'.07 

N-14 


16.20  tt.ftf 
N-5 

13.00  t0.?4 
N-7 

13.75-  f4.Sd 
N-8 

•  8.00  n.00 
+1 

13.00  17.10 
N-5 

9.43  9.S7 
N-7 

11.25  9.M* 
N-4 

17.67  tOM 

N-18 
18.80  fl.M 

N-5 

17.67  15.35 
N-3 


15.50 


17.7$ 
14.55 


15^7 
N-3 

10.25  f.7$ 


L  14.40      tO  AO 
N-5 

12.00  1.7.40 
N-S 

15.50      10. 1 5 
N-4 

8.00  I7.M 
N-l 


Key  to  Abbreviations: 

SPt  •  Spanish-preferring  Group.  *~  m 

SP2  •  Spanish-preferring  Group2*  •  ,  k  • 

Comparison^  >  Comparison  Head  SUrt  Group  '  > 

Comparison^  -  Comparison  Stay-at-Home  Group  y 

lCh11dren  were  grouped. by  English  entry  level  ability  as  follows:   Spanish-preferring  Group.  Includes  all  children  who  shewed  little  or  <s 
no  ab lilt/ on  the  pretest  measures  (3ui  -  0,  PSU*  3,  ECOMP  <  3).   Spenlsh-preferrAg  6r4op2  Includes  all  children  who  demonstrated 
some  ability  In  English  on  the  pretest  measures  (EMLU  ?•  0,  P5IE  >  3,  ECOWP  7  3). 
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Uff  MARCO  ABIERTO 
Site  I  -  Experimental 

S1tt  I  -  Comparison^ 

Site  II  -  Experimental 

Site  II  -  Comparison^ 

Site  II  -  Comparison^ 

AMANECER 
Site  I  -  Experimental 

Site  I  -  Comparison^ 

Site  II  -  Experimental 

4 

te  Site  II  -  Comparison^ 
Site  II  -  Comparison^ 

ALERTA 
Site  I  -  Experimental 

^Site  I  -  Comparison^ 

SlteMI  -  Experimental 

Site  II  -  Comparison^ 

MJEVAS  FRONTERAS 
Site  I  -  Experimental 

'   Site  I  -  Comparison^ 

Site  II  -  Experimental 

Site  II  -  Comparison^ 


UNADJUSTED-  HEAN  VALUES  OH  SELECTEO  CONSTRUCTS  FOR  SPANISH-PREFERRING  EXPERIMENTAL 
HEAD  START  AND  COMPARISON  CHIlOREN  GROUPED  BY  ENGLISH  ENTRY  LEVEL  ABILITY  AT  EACH  OF  EIGHT  SITES 


EN6LISH 


LANGUAfiir  KflmsinM 


SP 

(Pre)  X     [7oU)  X 


0.00 


0.00 


N-15 


0.00 


N-I6 


0.00 


N-9 


0.00 


N-7 


N-6 


J. 47 
0.9* 
f.fl 
0.61 
0.65 


0.00 


0.00 


N-l 


0.00" 


H-0 


A-2 


0.00 


0.00 


N-28 


0.00 


M31 


"0.00 


N-6 


N-I2 


3.  If 
0.0<f 

0.00 

9.64 

0.  1t 
1.73 

1.  fS 


(Pre)  X     [PoU)  X 


2.72  . 
N»5 

2.26 

N-7 

2.36 

N-7 
2.00 

n  N»* 
3.42 

N-4 


4.14 
3.50 
3.11 
1.50  ' 
4.10 


LANGUAGE  COMPRFHgNSION 
(Pre)  X     [PoU)  X  [  (Pre)  X     (Pea*)  X 


CONCEPT  DEVELOPMENT 


0.50  1.70 

N-10 
0.22  6.67 

.  N-9 
1*80 

N-5 

1.50 

H-2 

0.50 

N-2 


6^40 
6.00 
9.*0 


0.00 

f.35 

2.02 

f.57 

N-6 

N-T° 

0.00 

1.47 

0.30*  * 

0.90 

N-4 

N-l 

0.00 

0.%$ 

1.40 

N-19 

N-21 

0.00 

o.ot 

1.73 

t.00 

N-23 

N-3 

0.00 

o.ts 

2.90 

3.65 

N-7 

N-2 

1.50 


N-Q 

0 
W 

N-0 

N-0 

N-0 


3.50 


2.90  , 
*  N-3 

3. 90 

1.00 

N-2 

2.70 

1.60 

N-3 

N-0 

3.47 

N-4 

3.17. 

.  N-0 

0.00 

IH> 

Jt-1 

1.50 
N-l 

.2.X 

.  *»3 
2.57 

N-3 

3.00 
N-3 


1.60 
t.00 
3.17 
3.*7 


7.00 


0.00 


3.00  10,00 
N-3 

2*3  7.63 
N-8 

0.50  6.00 

+2  * 

1.67  ■  6.44 


7.80  9.30 

N-10 
7.07  7.16 

N-14 
5.45  *  6.91 

N-U 
5.33  3.13 

N-6 

6.38  7.50 
N-8 


8.00 

7.10 

P  2.00 

9.00 

^10.71 

9. 16 

N-10 

N-3 

N-7 

5.67 

5.33 

3.00 

3,00 

9.50  - 

9. IS 

N-3 

N-l 

N-4 

8.55 

1.50 

1.18 

1.50 

11.89 

v.u 

N-22 

N-18 

9.06 

1.04 

•0.59 

4.f7 

11.00 

16.40 

N-26 

.  N-22 

N-5 

7.*9 

0.67 

3.33 

14.00 

10.00 

N-9 

N-6 

N-3 

8.50 

9.75 

0.67 

N-4 

N-3 

9.00 

1.47 

0.00 

N-3 

N-i 

5.25 

9.00 

N-4 

--IN) 

5.00 

#.00 

0.00 

N-l 

N-2 

6.00  1.15 

,  N-27 
5.77  *.4* 

N-26 
6.63  10.00 

*N-8 
6.50  11.17 
N-6 


16.00 
0.00 

0.50 


0*64 

N-25 

,0.38 

N-29 

0.83 

%  N-6 
0.43  10.64 
N-14 


7.10 
5.fl 
If.  00 


(Pre)  X    tPoU\  X 


8.40 .  W.40 
N-5 

8.00  ?;.I4 
N-7 

12.00  -T7T3I 
N*8 

5.00  7.00 
N-l 

13,00  17.10 
N-5 


12.75 

N-4 

17.00 

9.67 

15.33 

N-3 

8.50 

M.00 

.  N-4 

N-0 

9.00 

N-5 

9.40 

N-5 
13.50 

"  N-4 
13.00  11.00 
N-l 


16.10 
15.60 
fi.75 


Key  to  Abbreviations:  * 

SPj  -  Spanish-preferring  Croup I  ^ 
SP^  -  Spanish-preferring  6roup2 
Comparison^  -  Comparison  Mead  Start  Group 

Comparison^  -  Comparison  Stay-at-Home  Group  *        .  , 

Children  were  grouped  by  English  entry  level  tbilitv.as  follows*  Spanish-preferring  Group.  Includes  ill  children  who  showed  Uttle'or 
no  ability  on  the  pretest  measures  (EHLU  «  0,,  PSIES  I,   EC0MP*3).   Spanl  sb-oref erring  Group,  Includts  all  children  who  deoonst rated  , 
soma  ability  1n  English  on  the  pretest  measures  (EHLU  >  0.  PSIE  >  3.  EC0MP>  3).  . 
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Appendix  k 


COMPARISON  OF  OBSERVED  PRACTICE  IN  DIFFERENT 

/ARENAS  «OF  LANGUAGE ,  CONCEPT,  AND 

I  SOCi OEMOTT ONAL  DEVELOPMENT  BY 

'r  ALL  SUBSAflPLE  CHILDREN  FROM 
.    *  / 
THEcFIRST*"*70  THE  THIRD  OBSERVATION  PERIOD. 


COMPARISON  OF  08SERVED  PRACTICE  IN  OIFFERENT  AREAS  OF 
I.ANGUA6E,  CONCEPT,  AND  SOCIOEMQTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
BY  ALL  SIBSAMPLE  CHILDREN  FROM  THE  FIRST  TO  THE 
THIRD  OBSERVATION  PERIOD.1 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  < 

LINGUISTIC  COMPfrEpCfc 
Complete  Sentences 
Incomplete  Sentences 
Plural  Nouns 
Negative. Form 
Interrogative  Form 
v  Present  Tense 
fast  Tense 
Future  Tense 
Incorrect  Grammatical  Usage 
Diversification 

FUNCTI&NAL  COMPETENCE 
Description  of  Self 
Description  of  Others 
Description  of  Own  Feelings 
Telling  of  a  Story/Event 
Verbal  Instruction 
Diversification 

CONCEPT  DEVELOPMENT  v 

Visual  Discrimination  * 

Ser  latl  on/SequencI  ng 

Matchl ng/Cl ass 1 f icit\ on/ 
Grouping  of  Objects 

Spatial  and  Time  Relations 
Symbolic  Representation 
Utilization  of  Objects 
Overall 
S0CIOEM0TI0NAL  DEVELOPMENT 

School  Readiness 
Self-Esteem 
Motivation 
Overall 


Spanish  - 

Preferring 

Enalish.  • 

•  Preferring 

•  • 

Children 

Chi  wren 

Spanish 

ngllsh 

Spanish 

Erwllsh 

% 

to 

% 

-% 

i 

'  % 

50 

54 

-64 

46 

69 

yi 

1 

32 

50>  . 

50 

9 

45" 

58 

42 

•  Q 

64 

58 

1 A 

41 

54  • 

46 

*  14 

55 

50 

27 

5 

68 

TO 

9 

50 

46 

53 

9 

68 

81 

92 

41 

86 

> 

19  -  m 

'  19 

0 

36 

15 

12 

c 
5 

27 

12 

8. 

0 

32 

4 

4 

c 
9 

5 

38 

31 

5 

50 

46 

9 

64 

Spanish 

English 

NLS 

Overall 

Spanish 

English 

NLS 

Overall 

35 

73 

4 

50 

9 

41 

14 

36 

19 

27 

38 

54 

5 

23 

41 

0 

8 

27 

35 

0 

23' 

36 

55 

8 

12 

8 

19 

0 

5 

14 

18 

8  * 

19 

'73 

65* 

0 

14 

55 

55 

19 

1* 

4 

31 

0 

23 

0 

23 

38 

77 

81 

NA 

9 

50 

59 

NA 

Approprl 

ate 

[naomroprlate 

Appropriate 

Inappropriate 

46 

46 

59 

45 

42  ' 

19 

27 

9 

58  ' 

19 

• 

?  50 

14 

42 

3? 

27 

50 

Nicies  the  percentage  of  subtle  children  .ho  Increased  the  relative  frequency,  of  practice 
In  an  area  from  the  first  to  the  third  observation  period. 
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BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS 
~~  OF  SAMPLE  FAMILIES 
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BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SAMPLE  FAMILIES  . 


AIWA 


it 


ERIC 


ETfflfCITT 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Hispanic 

M9I0 

Other  t 
COMPARISON 
V1sp*n1c 
A09I0 

y  Olecfc 
Other 

pCCBPATIOW  OP  RCSPOnOCHT 

EXPERIMENTAL 4 
/\  2rofess1o«el/M*i»*9er1a1 ' 

Clerical/Sales 

Crafts 

U1U»4/SMi1*sk111ed 
laborer 

Service 

» 

to  Response 

COMPARISON 

profess lonal/«e*a9»r1al 

Clerical/Sales 

Crafts  ,  ^ 

SklllH/s«H-s«"^  . 
laborer 

Service 

to  Response 

EXPERIMENTAL 

COMPARISON 

tPQCglg  OF  MSPOWQgHT  <Hee«  Jtarsl 
of  schooling) 

EXPERIMENTAL/ 
COMPARISON 
tains  lit  o.s. 

EXPERIMENTAL 
COMPARISON 
ajpjj^iigULSm 
EXPERIMENTAL 
COMPARISON 

^Yfftfi^r  fifgCO  or  C8UPECW 

'  EXPERIMENTAL 
COMPARISON 

EXPERIMENTAL 
COMPARISON 


27 


n 

16350 

I  sew 


0.0 

0.3 

1S.3 
IS.* 

4.1 
4.0 

2.4 
2.0 

6.4 
0.7 


4 
0 
0 


26 
1 
0 
0 


33 
1 
1 
0 


P 

5 
1 


7 
0 
3 
0 


21 
0 
0 

0 


17 

1  73 

29  1 

0 

4 

20 

20 

0  ' 

I  0 

j      1  ] 

4 

0* 

0 

3 

■  0 

1  2 

1  0 

2 

1  0 

0 

1 

0 

1      0  ' 

0 

0 

0  • 

1  0 

0 

0 

0  1 

5 

r  0 

3 

1  1 

17 

I  0 

0 

1     0  1 

0 

I  0 

4 

3 

1  1 

2 

1  7 

0 

1  1, 

23 

1  V 

5 

pie 

0 

1  1 

r  1 

0 

I  0 

11 

0 

1  0 

•  e 

2 

1  ° 

> 

1 

1  4 

1  12 

14 

I  20 

1  4 

0500 
9000 


15150 
16700 


0500 
7650 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
6 

6300 
9500 


0.9 
5.9 

17.6 
10.7 

5.5 
6.2 

3.6 
4.5 

5.5 

s.o  n  I 


9.1 

9.? 

22.6 
27.8 

5.4 
5.4 

3.3 
3.3 

5.4 
6.0 


10.0 
9.3 

21  !* 
24.*1 

4.0 
4.0 

2.9 
2.0 

0.0 
7.1 


1CK5 
9.5 

1M 
12.5 

"4.5 
4.6 

'  2.7 
•s.s 

3.3 


} 
0 

0 
0 
0 


0 

1 

>> 
0 

0  - 
3 

17250 
|7?50 

1U0 
6.0 

2J.3 
114.3 

3.7 

V* 

1.9 
3J0 

S.7 
4.K 


1 
9 

.0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

3 
0 

1 

17 

|64$b 
1 6250 


9 

f 

1 
0 


2 
0 
1 

1 
3 

23 

2 
2 

0  * 

2 
2 
22 

17750 
16750 


.  M 

0.9 

17. • 
1S.1 

0.0 
S.l 

3.0 
3.1 

0.2 
64  * 


9.4 
2.4 

3.7 
13.0 

0.4 
4.0 

3.0 
3.2 

6.2 
*.6 
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APPENDIX  M 


**  .  BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS 


*      OF- SAMPLE  TEACHERS 
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BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS'jpF  SAMPLE  TEACHERS 


Hi 

HmU 

nwictTT 

f**\c*m  MarfCM 
CaaCMtaa/mlta 

illfMfCOUtf 

Narta  III  cm  - 
RafM/tlacfc 

taag  ggggss 

Uftffk 


.is 


gsiotwct 

fears  fa  O.S. 
^ur%  in  Mil 

fttrs  «f  Sc*oa11»f 

•1|Mst  OtfTM/CtrtlfteatlM 

ttf»  ScfcMl  MplMt/6.1.0. 

C.0./L  CrMMtUl 

CallaVaa's  CMtvr  Nr«ft 

JUL 

OJL 

IU. 

Its  I  taaa  Mt  jfttf 
1-2  f*rt 
3-9 

Ov«r  flvt  fWrt 


I  f*rt  / 


m  ma 

MIMTO, 

»Mf  eta 

turn 

mm 

ffttTCRAS 

I  It 

- 

t  If 

•* 

I  tl 

I  II 

IM  t-9 

R«3  R*« 

HO  »•* 

0*9  R*4 

■•33 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

9  1 

• 

1 

« 

9  9 

• 
1 

4  f 

3  4 

3  1 

i 

32 

4  1 

3  4 

9  9 

I  2 

19 
3 

0  1 

t  9 

■  1 

9  1 

3 
1 

•  • 

•  9 

< 
• 

•  1 1 

9  9 

1 

•  1 

1 

 1 

! 

4  2 

•  e 

1  1 
9  1 

9,  I 

0  ■ 

•  4 
3  9 

v> 
4 

w  * 

2*  2 

3  1 

2  .9 

j;  

.  42.2 

27.fi/2IJ 

34.3/  44 

49.4/40.1 



•   JO.  3 

24.7/21  L 

27,7/33.5 

49.4/40.1 

33.9 

1.S*/1S.5 

2.//  1.1 

o.sfao.4 

*.4l3.< 

0.0  " 

t 

U.4/U.C 

13.3/12.1 

14.0/1C.C 

14.0/14.1 

n.7 

1  2 

1  3 

1  9 

3  3 

14 

0  1 

2  1 

1  9 

1  9 

f 

3  1 

9  9 

9  9 

9  0 

4 

*  •  • 

9  ■ 

§  1 

9  1 

2 

m  ft 

9  9 

0 

1  • 

0  t 

1 

•  •  • 

9  9 

9  1 

9  0 

1 

1  s 

t  9 

t 

r  9 

0  1 

9 

0  1 

9  1 

9  * 

2  9 

4 

•  0 

1  2 

9  0 

l'  2 

0' 

3  4 

t  1 

2  2 

2  S3 

u 

* 

a  *a—     i~   rtiri  af  tcftoollM  aa4  ratldtaca  faffarwtla*  It 

s„i^i  ^  ^.vsrtr  * ^    "  l"9,,rt 

•aaart  tot  Mjarlty  af  taa  Urn. 

Oata.    .  ^  J> 
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APPENDIX.  N 
BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SAMPLE 
CHILDREN  AT  EACH  SIT$ 


•  SO 
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BACKSROUND  DATA  ON  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  HEAD  START 
CHILDREN  FOR  EACH  TREATMENT  SITE 


ERIC 


FILMED  FROM 
BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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US  MARCO  ABIERTO  I 

AKAMCER 

ALERTA 

hUEVAS  FRfflTEKAS 

1 

It  1 

1 

.11 

,  I 

f! 

I 

II  

M£  (He«ft  In  »oat*»)  I 

5i.l 

51.8 

rvftrBUtf  NTA1  HEAD  START  1 

52.6 

$0.4  1 

52.7 

52.4 

49.9 

54.0 

COMPARISON  | 

51.3 

49.7  J 

• 

49.6 

53.8 

50.9 

STAY-AT-HOME  uMPJUusuii  I 

4S.2  ] 

SI  .3 

53,3 

t  - 

(TV                        '  1 

EXPERIMENTAL  HEAD  5TAK4  1 

17 

•ojs  1 

18 

in 

18 

s 

7 

13 

Strl*  1 

16 

15  I 

12 

25 

20 

• 

19 

IS 

COMPARISON  KEAO  START  1 

|7 

19 

loyi  1 

16 

3  1 

0 

12 

A 
V 

A 
V 

•      6lrH  1 

17 

»  I 

0 

17 

0 

0 

18 

17 

STAY-Af-HOME  COMPARISON 

0 

S  J 

16 

6 

o' 

0 

SlrH 

0 

6  j 

12 

6 

2 

1 

A 
V 

A 
V 

1 

EXPERIMENTAL  READ  START 

* 

Spufftfl 

20 

17 

6 

% 

3 

30 

10 

lltgil*" 

14 

* 

21 

24 

2 

16 

1  9 

1< 

9 
C 

22 

COMPARISON  HEAD  START 
Sp*nHb 

23 

1 A 

10 

A 
V 

27 

0 

0 

* 

16 

10 

2 

0" 

• 

o 

o 

l 

20 

e-r«v  ITJVWF  COMPARISON 
STAY-AT-WOnt  WivMiJw 

SptnU* 

[  • 

1  0 

•  1 

s 

9 

4 

2 

A 
V 

o 

(•gift* 

1  ° 

1 

23 

0 

4 

2 

A 
V 

o 

ETHNICITY  * 

EXPERIMENTAL  HEAD  START 

32 

33 

Wsptnlc 

32 

1  29 

42 

18 

1 

y 

Anglo 

1  0 

6 

I  2 

•1 

0 

0 

A 
V 

I 

luck 

I  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

6 

6 

A 

0 

o 

Other 

1  1 

1  ° 

0 

1 

0 

* 

0 

0 

COMPARISON  HEAD  START  § 

28 

1  33 

12 

1  0 

28 

A 
V 

* 

0  c 

35 

Anglo 

1  0 

0 

1  o 

1 

A 

V 

o 

0 

2 

1  0 

1  ° 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

8Uck 

1  0 

°  1 

1  ° 

0 

0 

0 

A 

0 

i 

Otter 

/ 

STAY-AT-HOME  COMPARISON 

HUpank 

o, 

11 

1  U 

4 

6 

0  " 

o' 

Anglo 
Hack 

I  0 
I  0 

0 
0 

1  0 

1  2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

9 

l  ' 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Other 
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APPENDIX  0 


COMPARISON  OF  OBSERVED.  PRACTICE  WITH  SPANISH  AND  ENGLISH 
BY  SUBSAMPLE  CHILDREN  9VER  THREE  POINTS  IN  TIME 
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ERIC 


LINGUISTIC  COMPETENCE 

Complete  Sentences 

Incomplete  Sen- 
tences 

Plural  Nouns 

Negative  Form 

XnterrogitWt  Form 

> 

Present  Tense 


( 


Past  Tense 

Future  Tehse 

Gramm&tlcilly 
Incorrect  Usige 


fUMCTIONAl  COMPETENCE 

•Oescfiption  of 
Self 

'Description  of  "  . 
Others 

'   Description  of  Own 
Feelings 

Telling  of  a  Story 
or  Event 

Verbal  Instruction 


ERJC 


comparison  of  Observed  practice  with  Spanish  by  subsample 

:  CHILDREN  OVER  THREE -fOISfS  IN' TIME:  - 

^     UN  MARCO  ABIERTO 


r 


SPANISH»PREFERRINS  (N  •  6)  ,# 


FROM  TIKE  OJIE  TO  TIME  .TWO 


FROM  TIKE  OhX  TO  TIME  THREE 


ENGLISH- PREFERRING  (N  «  5) 
FROM  TIME  ONE  TO  TIME  .TWO  F80.^TIME  btt£  TO  TIME  THREE 
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APPENDIX  Q 

RELATIVE  FREQUENCY  OF  OBSERVED  PRACTICE  WITH  RECALL  AND 
COMPREHENSION  COMPETENCIES  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  SUBSAMPLE 
CHILDREN  OVER  THREE  POINTS  IN  TINE* 
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APPENDIX  •  V 

PROPORTION  OF  THE  DAY  SPENT  IN  DIFFERENT  ACTIVITIES 
^        BY  SAMPLE  CHILDREN  AT  TWO  POINTS  IN  TIME 
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APPENOIX  W 

RANK  ORDER  CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN 
TEST  RESULTS-AND ■ CLASSROOM  OBSERVATIONS 
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JKtlS,  iSiiSsh  SeferriH9.clindr«i  wr.  «s«d  for  Span  sh  language,  pnoductlon 
andlngllsh  preferring  children  for  English  language  production. 

2Ltl  Rank  order  correlations**™  not  computed  due  to  Insufficient  cell  size  (n<4). 
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APPENDIX  Y 


THE  SETTIt«ls  IN  WHICH^FOUR^RINGUAL  BICULTURAL  CURRICULUM 
MODELS  WERE- EVALUATED 
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A,     Un  Marco  Abierto  t, 

1%     Sociocul  tural  Environment 


Both  High/Scope  $ites*~were  located  in  Hispanic' enclaves,  of 
large  metropolises.    Un  *!arco  Abierto-'I  lay  about  12  miles  east  of  , 
tffe  Los  Angeles  City  Hall  near  the  border  of  a  section  of  the  city 
known  as  East  Los  Angeles  and  the  incorporated  city  of  Montebello. 
Un  Marco  Abiertp  II  Was  found  about  two  miles  south  <of  downtown  Mil- 
waukee in  the  area  known  as  Hunter's  P6int.'  Both  areas  were  highly 
industrialized  and  characterized  by  factories  and  warehouses  that  lay 
principaN*»along  tfte  major  thoroughfares:    Interspersed  with  the 
large  buildtngs  and  predominating  along  most  of - the  major  streets 
were  a  series  of  bars,  $ake~out  food  stands,  small  restaurants, 
small  markets,  and  commercial  .establishments  Such  as-  auto  repaid 
shops,  laundromats,  and  dry  goods  stores.    '  i 

•    Residential  areas  differed  in  the  two  locales.    Those  in  Milwau- 
kee were  made  up  of  apartment  buildings  and  large  houses  converted 
into  multiple  family  dwellings,  all  of. which  were  contiguous  to  the 
commercial  iones,  whereas  in  East  Los  Angers  neighborhoods  were  de- 
marcated by  four-lane  highways- and  consisted  largely  of  single  family 
dwellings  with  yards..  In  both  cities  residential  buildings  or  apart- 
•ments  were  generally  rented  by  rne  wprking-class  residents. 

** 

A  number  of  social  services  were  available  in  each  community  and 
these  agencies  were  staffed  mainly  by  members  of  the  local  community. 
Community  centers  and  church  organizations  provided  services  includ- 
ing adult  English  lessons,  lunches  for  senior  citizens,  and  legal 
advice  for.eommunity  members.  -  . 

"The'ethnic  composition  of  the  communities  reflected  an  increase 
of  Spamsh^surnaroed  families  over  the  last  few  years.    Ih  East  Los 
Angeles,  althdugh  Hispanics,  primarily  of  Mexican  descent,  had  been 
the  largest  ethn-ic  group  ijn  the  area  si  pee  the  1950s,  at  one  time 
.there  were' also  large  concentrations  of  Japanese  and  Anglos  in  the  - 
community.    By  1960,  however,  approximately  63%  of  the  area's  popula- 
tion was.  Spanish-surnamed  and  that  figure  had  increased  to  82%  by  1970. 
A  strong  Sense  of  ethnic  fcride  also  developed  in  recent  years  among ^ 
East  Los  Angeles  'Hispanics,'  This  was  translated  into  greater  polity 
cal  awareness  and  a  demand  for  better  social  services  and  skilled  em- 
ployment.' 

"    Approximately  75?  of^he  population  in  the. Hunter's  Point  area 
of  Milwaukee. was  considered  Hispanic;    In  contrast  to  the  almost  en-  _ 
tirely^Mexican  ethnicity  of  the  East  Los  Angeles  population,  two  major* 
ethnic  groups  were  represented  in'  the  Hispanic  population  of  Milwaukee. 
Mexicans,  who  began  migrating  to  the  area  as,  early  as  the  1920s,,  made 
up  approximately  ,65%  of  the  total,  and  Puerto  Ricans,  who  began    :  - 
settling  in  the  area  after  the  Second  World  jrJar,  totaled  about  35% 
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of  the  population.    Both  groups  came  originally  to  the  area  Id  work 
in  the  tanneries.    Competition  for  the  same,  jobs;  assail  as  ethnic 
differences,  led  to  some  animosity  between  these . two  groups.  The 
area's  Mexicans  were  numerically  superior  and  more  politically  active. 
They  tended  to  dominate  formal  organizations.    Despite  such  efforts 
to  set. themselves  apart  from  their  fellow  Hispanics,  all  Spanish- 
'surnamed  ethnic) groups  tended  to  view  bilingual  ism  as  an  asset  and 
prided  themseiyis  on  their  ethnic  heritage. 


2.  Administration 

Each  site  was  supervised  by  an  agency  located  about  a  mile  from 
the  Head  Start  campus.    In  East  Los  Angeles,  the  agency  coordinated 
administrative  tasks,'  medical  and  social  services,  parent  participa- 
tion, teacher  training,  and  supervision  for  nine  Head  Start  centers. 
Fallowing  Head  Start  guidelines, 'these  offices 'provided  a  parent  co? 
ordinator,  health  care  worker,"  social  worker,  special- education  for^ 
children  with  developmental  handicaps,  and .monthly  parent  workshops 
on  issues  related  to  children's  learning  skills  and  social  develop- 
mant.    All  Head  Start-related  services  were  administered  from  the  • 
HeafckStart  center  (parent  meetings,  teacher  in-services,  etc.),  and 
all  personnel  such  'as  the  social  worker,  parent  coordinator,  and 
Head  Start  director  had  offices  in  the  center. 

TheH^ilwaukee  "agency,  on  the  other  hand,  was  "responsiblerfor  pro- 
viding social  services  to  the  Hispanic  community  at  large  and  there- 
fore devoted  only  a  fraction  of  its  resources  to  Head  Start.  Fund- 
ing for  the  Head  Start  program  at  Site  II,  however,  was  channeled  to 
this  agency  through  another  community  development  office.  • 

The  responsibilities  of  the  directtrs  (both  Hispanics)^at  the 
two  High/Scope  sites  differed  considerably.    Both  had  administrative 
duties  related  to  .policy  and  funding  (e.g.,  writing  proposals),  but 
in  East  Los  Angeles  teachers  worked  directly  with  the  teacher  super- 
visor who  evaluated  their  performance  and  responded  to  they*  class-, 
room  needs „  Because  the  director  was  not  physically  p;n*e*t  at  the 
school  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  the  teachers  had  a. considerable  amount 
of  freedom  and  responsibility  for  running  the  program  themselves-. 
Most  hiring  decisions,  especially  of  assistant  teachers,  were  made  in 
consultation  with  teachers  and  their  recommendations  were  given  nn- 
portant  consideration.  , 

In  Milwaukee,  the-Head  Start  director  working  directly  on  site 
supervised  teachers,  making  frequent  classroom  observations  and  ar- 
ranging, teacher  interviews.    All  hiring  of  staff  members,  salajjy  nego- 
tiations, and  distribution  of  funds  were  made  through  th^dministra- 
tion  on  consideration  of  the  director's  recommendation.      >-\  ^  . 

Both  directors-were  supportive  of  the  High/Scope  curriculum.  The 
California  director  welcomejl  the  experimental  program,- seeing  it  as  an 
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opportunity  that  would  bAng  the  agency  national  recognition  for  be- 
ing one  of  the  first  sites  to  implement  the  model  •    He  was  also  en-  - 
tKusiastic  about  getting  new  training        tjie  teachers  and  hoped  they 
would  be  able  to  help  disseminate  the  model  to  other  sites  in  t'he 
agency. v  . 

The  Head  Start  director  in  Milwaukee  cooperated  fully  with  the 
High/Scope  trainer  and  tried  to  assist  teachers  when  they*had  prob- 
lems understanding  the  teacher's  guide*  .  She  did,  however,  express 
doubts  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  curriculum,  seeing  it  as  too 
difficult  for  the  teachers  and  not  structured- to  ensure  formal  cor^ 
cept  development. 


3.     Head  Start  Settings      -  *  -  ~ 

The  two  sites  differed  in  terms  of  the  physical  plant.  The 
schflol  at  Site  I*  consisted  of  a  prefabricated  portable  structure, 
while  the  school 'at  Site 'II  was  noiised  in"  an 'bid  stone  thupch  divided 
into  three  floors.    The  large  rectangular  area^tTT  East  Los  Angeles 
(40'.  x  30')  was  partitioned  to  "provide  for -a "single  classroom  with 
tables  where  children  both  ate*and  worked;  Ismail  kitchen  alcove 
with  a**  compact  sink,  stove,  and  microwave  Qven  -for  preparing  meals;, 
and  a  small  office  area  where  teachers  had  one. desk  in  common,  for 
preparing  lesson'plans  a^hd  paperwork.  -Closets  and  bathroom's  were 
located  along  the  east  walls.    The  Milwaukee  site  offered  three  - 
classrooms,  offices  for  the  director  and  social  wprkers,  auxiliary 
kitchen,  cafeteria,  a  teachers' lounge,"  and  "Sever'al  large  empty  rooms 
used  by  visiting  medical  staff  or  by  the  children  when  it  was  too 
cold  to  go  outside.     .  .        . "         r  - 

Both  sites  had  large  playgrounds  compel  ete,with  asphalted,  sandy, 
and  grassy  areas.    Both  offered  a  ^ariety^of  .equipment  designed  to 
aid  in  large  muscle  development  (slides,  trHcycles,"  wagons,  jungle 
gyms,  aj>d  treehouses).    The  California  $itekeemed  better  arranged,  to 
elicit  fantasy  play  from  children  as  tWe- playground  contained  a  boat, 
a  bridge  swihging  between  two  ladders,  and  ar  variety  of  plastic  boxes, 
buckets,  and  tools.    Warm  weather  ^ermrtjted  «thev  East  Los  Angeles 
children  to  utilize  their  playground^rttore  frequently'  than  did 
Milwaukee  children.  *     "  •  '  rf  IV* 

Fifteen  children  in  each*bf  tffe  Site  I  classes  attended  for  four, 
hours  a  day,  four  days  a  week.    Two  classes  wejpe  held  in  the  morning 
and  one  in  the  afternoon..   Each  class  had  one  teacher 'and  one  assis- 
tant teacher.    The  two,morning  classes  occupied  the  room  at  the  same 
time,  forming  one  large  class -of  30  children' with  four  adult  staff.- 
In 'the  afternoon  there  were  15"  children  and  two. staff  members.  In 
each  class,  the  teacher  and  assistant  teacher  were  assigned  seven  or 
eight  children  at  a  table  for  meals,  planning,  recall ,  and  small  group 
activities.    During  the  rest  of  the  time,  -children  were  integrated  and 
had  access  to  all  the  adults  and  .children  in  the  room.  1 
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*     At  Site  II,  teachers  taught  double  sessions  of  approximately 
three  hours  each,  four  days  a  week,    Two  of  the  classes  observed  in 
this  evaluation  were  held  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon-  , 
The  approximately  15  children  per  class  -worked  with  a  teaching  team 
of  one  teacher  and  one  or  two  aides.    As  in  East  Lost  Angeles,  teach- 
ers or  aides  were  assigned  five  to  seven  children  to  a  table  for  most 
of  the  daily  activities.   JWhile  East  LOs  Angeles  teachers  were  pro- 
vided more  free  time  for  planning  and  child  evaluation,  they  also  had 
responsibility  for  daily  maintenance  of  the  school  and  took  turns 
sweeping,  mopping,  and  cleaning  the  bathrooms  during  children  s  rest 
time*  in  both  the  morning  and  the  afternoon  sessions.    At  Site  II, 
teachers  had  only  to  keep  their  rooms  in  order  while  two  janitors 
took  care  of  school  maintenance. 

Children  attending  both  the  experimental  and  control  schools  in 
■East  Los  Angeles  lived  in  surrounding  neighborhoods  and  therefore 
walked  to  the  centers  accompanied  by.  parents  or  siblings.   -In  con- 
trast, 80%  of  the  children  attending  Head  Start  at  the  Milwaukee -site 
were  bused.'    ,  '-^  :  »  ,l       *-  ?  -      *  * 

B.     AMANECER  •  . 

• »   *-  »  ' 

1.     Sociocultural  Environment 

The  two  South  Texas  cities  of  Corpusfchristi  and  Laredo  served 
as  the  testing  grounds  for  the  AMANtCER  curriculum  model.    Both  lo- 
cales had  a  large  population  of  HisDanics  and  both  were  hubs  of  tran- 
sit networks  for, South  Texas,  although  neither  was  a  major  urban 
center. 

-AMANECER  I. was  located  jn  Corpus  Christi.  a  coastal  city  wit)!  a 
population  of  over  200,000.    At  the  time  of  the  1970"  census ,  of 

.  the  city's  204,525  population  was  White,  40.6%  was  Spanish-language 
or  suVname,  and  5.1%  was  Black.    The  large  Hispanic  Population  and 
Spanish  language  media  developed  to  meet  the. needs  of  that  group  made 
it  a  city  which  linguistically  approached  "being  bilingual,  although 
English  .continued  to  be  the  majority  language.  '  Its  diverse  economic 
base  included  shipping,  agriculture,  tourism,  the  oil  and  petrochemi- 
cal industries,  and  fishi#*§\    Hispanics  were  concentrated  -in  the  ser- 
vice industries  offering  relatively  low  wages.    They  tended  to  live 

•in  the  low-income  housing  in  the  sbuth  and  west  sides  of  .the  city 
which  surrounded  the  sprawling  seaside  residence's  of  the  higher  income 
families.  * 

..  AMANECER  II  was  located  in. Laredo,  a  city  of  over  70,000  which 
was  situated  adjacent  tft  the  Mexican  border.    It  had  *f its  economic 
Ease  tourism  and  ranching.  ■  The  city  was  situated  on  the  Pan-American 
Highway  and  Teceived  much  of  the ^American  and  Mexican  tourist .traffic 
that  went  both  north  and  south  of  the  border,    Geared  to  this  flow  of 
urists.'many  of  the  area's  inhabitants,  of  which  86%  are  Hispafrcs, 
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were  employed  in  various  seryice-oriented  businesses,  such  as  restau- 
rants, motels/hotels,  and, retail  stores,  which  were  strung  out  along 
the  highway.    Many  residential  areas  were  characterized  by  pock- 
marked dirt  roads  and  clapboard  houses.    Informants  described  the 
area  as  economically  depressed  and  the  available  jobs  as  low  skilled  r 
and  low  paying.   Because  of  the  .city's  close Woximity  to  the 
U.S. -Mexican  border  and  the  high  proportion  of  Hispanic  inhabitants, 
the  use  of  Spanish  as  a  medium  oY  communication  and  commerce  was  com- 
mon, I 

The  Head  Start  centers  themselves  at  both  replication  sites  were 
located  in  areas  separated  from  the  main  residential  or  commercial 
areas  of  the  city.    AMANECER  I,  which  ms  surrounded  by  pastures, 
util.ized  the  physical  Plant  of  a  former  Catholic  high  school.  The 
center  at  Laredo  was  situated  on  a  former  military  base  on  the  out- 
skirts  of  town,  near  the  airport,    Thus  neither  of  the  centers  was 
truly  neighborhood  based, 


2/  .  Administration 

The  AMANECER  sites  were  both  administered  by  local  community  ac-* 
tion  agencies  located  at, a  distance  from  the" Head  Start  centers.  * 
Within  such  agencies  responsibilities  for  the  centers  fell  to  the 
Head  Start  project  directors  and  the  educational  coordinator  in  the 
case  of  AMANECER  I  and  the  codi rector  and  acting  AMANECER  coordina- 
tor in 'the  case  of  AMANECER  II,  . 

The  educational  opprdinator  and  a  curriculum  specialist  were 
housed  at  Site  I  and  had  more  direct  interaction  with  the  staff  than 
the  Head  Start  director.   The  educational  coordinator  was  viewed  as 
the  key  in  the  decision  making  process  by  staff  members  who  often  pro- 
vided input  aimed  at  affecting  his  decisions. 

~  #  » 

Both- sites  had  governance-board  structures  which  allowed  for.  com- 
munity input.    At  AMANSCER  I,  staff  hiring  was  conducted  through  pub- 
lic announcement.    Applicants  were  first  interviewed  by  the  education- 
al coordinator  and  the  Head  Start  director.    These  individuals  sub- 
mitted the  names  of  recommended  candidates  to  the  policy  council  who 
approved  or  rejected  the  applicants, 

'  At  AMANECER  II ,•  community  input' was  enacted  by  means  of  the 
Parental  Screening  Committee  which  included  a  group  #f  Head  Start, 
parents'.    This  committee  was  responsible  for  approving  the  hiring  of 
Head  Start  teaching  staff.  • 

Site  IJ  housed' only  the  social  workers  and  classrooms.    The  Head 
Start  director  and  AMANECER  coordinator  were  situated  at  the  central 
Community  Action  Program  offices,    The  director  was  seldom  directly 
involved  *ith  the  'Site  as  the  coordinator  was  resppnsible  for  most  of 
the  direct,  interactions  with  AMANECER  II. 

* 
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Both  sites  had  head  teachers  charged  with  making  day-to-day  de- 
cisions.   However,  AMANECER  I  lost  its  original  head  teacher  in  No- 
vember and  her  replacement  in  January,  and  no  nead'teacher  was  desig- 
nated after  that.    At  Site  II,  a  single  head  teacher  was_  responsible 
for  daily  decisions  throughout  the  year.    Individual  teachers,  Itmt 
ever,  were  fairly  autonomous  within  their  own  Classrooms. 

Staff  recruitment  for  the  demonstration  project  provides  a  good 
example  of  the  decisionmaking  process  at  both  sites.    Teachers  at 
AMANECER  I  stated' that  the  coordinator  approached  them  with  the  in- 
formation that  they  would  be  taki-pg*  part  in  the  implementation  of  a 
new  curriculum  model."  -  The  teachers  and  aides' implied  they  had  had  no 
choice  in  participating  in  the^roject.    At  AMANECER  II,  the  coordi- 
nator, a  model  supporter,  also  made  the  choice  of  teachers,  aides, 
and  classrooms  for  the  model's  implementation. 


3.     Head  Start  "Settings 

*  ■  

The  isolation  of- the  Head  Start  centers  led  to  situations  that 
may  be  atypical  of  many  Head  Start  populations.    Unlike  neighborhood- 
based  Head  Start  centers,  the  sites  recruited  stodents  front.through- 
out  the  city.    Because  there  were. few  potential  famUiis  in  the  im- 
mediate area,  the  majority  of  the  children  were  bused  or  driven  to 
the  sites. 

The  building  at  Site  I  was  part  of  an  old  hiah  school,  "which  had 
not  been  used  since  1972  when  it  was" closed  due  ,*>  declining  enroll- 
ment.   The  Head  Start  project  used  a  two-story,  yellow-brick  build- 
ing with  its  adjacent  playground  and  the  kitchen  facilities  of, a  red- 
brick building  across  from  the  outside  play  area.    Initially,  the 
150'  by  75'  playground  area  had  no  equipment.    Parents  later  set  up  . 
swings,  slides,  and  other  structures  provided  by  the  Head  Start  cen- 
ter* with  money. raised  by  parehts  the  previous  yaars. 

The  center  at  AMANECERJr  was  housed  in  former  barracks  of  a 
military  base:    ThisJarr^TTng  had  been  renovated -to  accommodate  the 
teachers  and  children.    The  building  was  divided  into  two  sections. 
Section  A  housed  the  main  office  where  the  social  worker  and  health 
aide  had  their  offices.  <  Adjacent  -to  the  office  were  two  large  class- 
rooms.   Section  B  of  the  center  was  located  directly^across  from 
Section  A.    The  two  sections  were  separated  by  a»large  rectangular 
playground  which  had  a  variety  of  equipment  for  child  use,  such  as 
swings,  slides,  jungle  gym  sets,  a  merry-go-round,  and  small  metal 
ponies  for  riding.    Section,B, housed  the  classrooms,  implementing  \he 
AMANECER  curriculum.  .  All  of  the  classrooms  in  this  section  were- ex- 
tremely small. 

AMANECER  I  was  a  full-day  care  center' which  opened  at  8:00  A.M.. 
and  ran  until  2:30  P.M.    Teachers,  had  a  scheduled  planning  session 
between  2:30  and  4:00  P.M,    AMANECER  II  was  a  full-time' extended  day 
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care  center  open  from  8:0Q  A.M.  to  5;00  PA'  The  sites'  activities 
included  a  -food  service  program  for  U)  breakfast/snack,  (2)  lunch, 
a*d  (3)  afternoon  snack.    Eating  time  took'approximately  two  hours. 
The  small  size  of  the  rooms  was  a  special • problem  during  nap,time 
when' teacher*  set  out  individual  cots,  on  the  room's  floor.    As  the 
children  were  closely, packed  together,  the  nonsleepers  found  it  easy 
to  disturb  the  sleeping  children.  , 

C,  ALERTA 

« 

1.  .  Sociociiltural  Environment  *  '- 

The  two  ALERTA  replication  sites  were  in  areas  of  New  York  £ity 
with  predominantly  Hispanic  and.  Black  populations.    ALERTA^T  was  lo- 
cated in  South  Bronx-,  an  area  wheVe  an  advanced  state  of  P"ySKal 
deterioration  and'massive  population  displacement  were  evident.  Al- 
though there  was  a  section  of  renovated  townhous^s  near  the  ALtKiA  l 
center,  most  of  the  area  wars  characterized  by  the  skeletons  of  aban- 
doned, gutted  buildings.    ALERTA  II  was  situated  in  the  Lower  East 
Side  of  Manhattan,  an  area  of  red-brick  tenements  in  various  stages 
of  disrepair  and  several  large  housing  projects  along  the  East  River. 
In  the  immediate  area  of  the  Head  Start  center  there  were  relatively 
fewer  destroyed  buildings  and  consequently  more  people  in  the  streets 
'  and  a  greater  amount  of  commerciar  activity  than  near  the  South  Bronx 
center, 

In  both  locales,  residents  rented  the  apartments  in**which  they 
lived     The  generally  tight  housing  market  in  the  city  was  exacerbat- 
ed in'-these  areas  by  the  deterioration  of  edifices,  although  renova- 
tion effort!  and  cooperative  management  were  making  available  some 
additional  living  quarters.    Commercial  establishments,  which  were 
sqenera'ly  small,  included  fruit  and  vegetable  stores,  restaurants, 
ethnic  food  stands,  and  retail  outlets,    There  were  a  number  of 
churches  of  different  denominations  in  both  communities,  Social 
clubs  were  in  evidence  along  with  human  services  agencies  that  in- 
cluded government,  legal  aid,  and  self-help  organizations.  Unemploy 
ment  and  underemployment  were  high  in  txtfh  areas.    One  result  or- 
this  appeared to  be  increasing  political  awareness  and  concern  ror 
community  education  aDd,  in  some  cases,  growing  unity  across  ethnic 
lines  in  the  face  of  shared .crime  and  economic  problems. 

Great  multicultural  diyersity  characterized  both  communities. 
Puerto  Ricans  had  been  the  largest  ethnic  group  in  both. areas  since 
the  1950s,  and  comprised  about  of  all  residents.    More  recent 

immigrants  included  Dominicans,  West  Indians,  and  South  .and  Centra  I 
Americans.    Ahout  30*  of  the  population  was  Black.    In  addition, 
Eastern  European.  Jewish,  Chinese,  and  Italian  enclaves  were  found 
in  sections  of  the  Lower  East  Side  near  the,  Head  Start  center. 
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porS  ce  of  children  learning  English  in  school  to  achieve  greater 
Smic  security  in  a  generally.  English-dominant' metropolis.  ^ 

2.  Administration 

,     Each  center  had  its  own  administrative, staff  with  offices  on 
the  Dremises.    In  addition  to  a  director,  a  parent  eoor^nator, 
e  retar  es!  custodian,  and  kitche^  staf < *  *>*\*™ 
ly  workers  for  each  classroom  and  an  education  director -Because 
the  principal  function  of  both  directors  was  to  connect  the  center 
to  sportive  resources;  including  funding  sources  and  social  ser 
v?cesPl?L  medical  facilities,  city-based  children^  programs  and 
nublic  schools,  the  directors  were  not  always  present  on  a  dai ly 
basis     At  neither  site  were  the  directors  closely  involved  in  most 
.  c  rr  culum-r   ateS  decisions.    In  general,  they  both  supported  the 
multicultural,  emphasis-of  the  ALERTA  model  as  well  as  its  bilingual 
design.  / 

The  major  link  b/tween  the  model  developers  and  the  Head  Start 
centers  was  the  eduction  directors.    In  addition  to  coordinating 
Sectioning  of  tne.teaching  staff,  t*ese  individuals  were  re- 
o  r  e    ersons'whoLlped  work  out  questions  r.  se   a  ou  >rno  el  aims 
a„H  artiuitip<;     The  education  directors  €t  bath  sites  viewea  tne 
ALERTA  curr  i  cu  1  uarf  a  vorably .    In  addition,*  each  class  had  a  family  . 
Irk™  who  was X  primary  channel  through  which  community  and  fami- 
Ty  influence   well  transmitted  to  the  classroom     Their  presence 
fac  litated  ALERTA's  aim  for  continuity  between  home  and  classroom. 
ALERTA  l  a  1  so  had  a.health  coordinator   while  family  workers  took  on 
health  education  .and  preventive  care  functions  at  ALERTA  u. 

All  staff  members  had 'an  input  into  the  program  through  parti ci-. 
nation    n  diffe!St forums.  'At  Site  I,  biweekly  educational  planning 
Seeling   wereheTd  for  the  education  staff,  ^nthly  c.  assroom  com- 
mittee meetfngs  for  mo\t  staff  and  parents,  and  monthly  ^-service 
sessions  by  the  model  developers  for  the  entire  staff.    At  Site  II, 
-       caUonal^   UrTn   meetings  were  conducted  weekly  along  jn  weekly 
meetings  of  the  full  staff.    Daily  and  weekly  plans  were  Presentea 
for       u?s'iin  at  the  staff  meetings ,  faci  1  ita ting. th| |a^ination 
nf  activities  across  classrooms  and  enhancing  the  integration  between 
°p  rt       J   oalsTnd  objectives.    However,  in-service .training  was 
rare   esDecially  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.    At  both  sites,  tne 
^teaching  staff  also  contributed  to  the  curriculum  through  partici- 
pation in*pecial  activities  and  cooking  ethnic  foods. 
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3,     Head  Start  Settings  s  \ 

The  two  ALERTA  replication  sites  were  located  in  basements "of 
churches.    Both  centers  had  two  rectangular  classrooms  separated  by 
a  hallway,  as  well  as  administrative  offices,  a  parents w  room, 
closets,  kitchen,  and  bathroom.    Space  limitations  made  for  some 
crowding,  but  classrooms4 at  both  sites  had  most  of  the  learning  cen- 
ters specified  fc£the  model,     Some  of  these  were  partitioned  by- 
furniture  anji^frheVwng,    For  large-muscle  exercise,  ALERTA  I  used 
an  upstairs" gymnasium  an-4  a  nearby  playground,  «whi-le  ALERTA  II- 
used  a  hardwood-floor  assembly  hall'  and  asphalt-covered  yard  in  . 
addition  to  a  nearby  playground. 

•  At  both  sites,  classes  of  17  to  18  childr^ri  met  for  three-hour 
sessions,  five  days  a  week.    Two  teacher-aide  Trairs  each  conducted 
a  morning  and  an  afternoon  class  at  ALERTA  I.    Three  of  these  class- 
es were  the  subject  of  the  current  evaluation.    The  same  teacher  and 
aide  conducted  a  morning  and  an  afternoon  experimental* class  at 
ALERTA  II,  while  another  pair  taught  two  classes  of  three-yearnolds. 

Passes-  at  both  si'tes  followed  a  daily  routine  in  which  partic- 
ular new  activities  were"  scheduled  for  each  day.  Teachers  at  ALERTA 
I  alternated  language  groupings  day  by  day,  posted  their  lesson 
plans  in  the  hallway,  specified  English  and  Spanish  vocabulary  words 
for  each  week,  and  delineated  daily  objectives  for  large  group,  art, 
story,  outdoor,  and  language  group  times.  Teachers  at  ALERTA  II  inT 
frequently  conducted  language  groupings,  did  not  post  their  lesson 
plans,  formulated  rtfof  general  goals  and  objectives,  and  maintained 


Children  attending  both  ALERTA  centers  proportionately  repre- 
sented community  ethnic  and  linguistic  ratios.    All  lived  within 
walking  distance  of  school  and  were  accompanied  by  parents  (primari- 
ly mothers),  siblings,  grandparents,  or  other  caretakers.  Often 
jate  parent  arrival  with  children  orvearly  pick-up  Qf  children  re- 
sulted in  the  shortening  or  curtailment  of  activities,  particularly 
at  ALERTA  II,    More  parents  stayed  to  socialise  at  ALERTA  I,  but  few 
at  either  site  actually  participate^ in  classroom  activities. 


D,     Nuevas  Fronteras 


1,     Sociocultural  Environment 

-  1  Both  Nuevas  Fronteras  replication  sites  were  located  in  semir 
rural  communities.    Nuevas  Fronteras  1  was  located  in  Rio  Grande 
City,  3k  town  of  about  6,000  residents  lying  along  the  Rio  Grande 
River  about  halfway  between  Brownsville  and  Laredo.    Some  long-term 
residents  claimed  descent  from- the  original  Spanish*  land-grant  hold-, 
erl  who  founded  the  community  as  a-  ranching  settlement.    The  semiarid 
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countryside  of  mesquite  cover  and  roll^  hills  continued  to  siip-,- 
port  cattle  ranching,  while  large  corporate  farms  along  the  nyer 
produced  irrigated  -crops  of  melons,  peppers,  onions,  and  cotton.  , 
Although  oil  was  produced  since  the  early  part  of  the  century  and 
agribusiness  employed,  people  on  corporate  farms  and  in  packing 
sheds,  economic  opportunities  in  the  area  were  generally  limited.  J 
Unemployment -and  underemployment  ranged  as  high  as  40%,  and  many 
residents  were  forced  to  look  elsewhere  for  employment, 

The  Nuevas  Fronteras  II  site  was  located  in  Corona,  a'rapidLj^r 

growing  community  of  35,000  in  Southern'California.    Like  S«^e 
irrigation  had  transformed  part  of  this  warm  and  dry  region  v\to  a 
productive  agricultural  zone.    Large  citrus  ranches  were  a  major  em- 
ployer .in  the  area,  seasonally  hiving  large  numbers  of  agricultural  , 
workers  as  fruit  pickers.    However,  proximity  to  Los  Angeles ,_ good 
climate,  and  availability  of  land  and  recreational  facilities  en- 
couraged considerable  growth  and  development  in  recent  years.  Con- 
struction, light  industry,  and  food  processing  provided  some  diver- 
sification of  the  local  economic  base.    Like  Nuevas  Fronted  I , 
however,  there  did  not  exist  within  the  community  a  great  potenUal 
for  occupational  mobility.  -  N 

Generally,  few  social  services  were  available'at  Nuevas.  Frontera^ 
I  because  of  its  small  size  and  rural  location.    There  were  some       '  - 
state  and  federally  funded  programs  and  church-sponsored  activities, 
in  addition' to  the  recreational  activities  of  football,  dances,  and 
bingo.    Community  activities  at  Nuevas*?ronteras  II  were  sponsored 
by  the  public  school  system,  several  churches,  private  organizations, 
and  city  and  federal  programs,  while  recreational  avenues- included 
theaters,  parks,  a  new  public  library^,  and  nearby  aquatic  and  moun- 
tain sport  locations.    At  both  sites,'  the  Head  Start. children  tend-  . 
ed  to  reside  in  small  clapboard  frame  houses  in  low-income  neighbor-  - 
hoods  of  the  community.  , 

The  great  majority  of  residents  at  Site  I  were  Mexican  American 
(fcO-95%)  or  Mexican  (about  10%).  -The  principal  language  of  the  com- 
munity .was  Spanish;  93.63%  of  county  residents  identified  that  lan^ 
guage  as  Ttieir  mother  tongue  according  to  the  1970  census.  .Many 
'aspects  of  Mexican  culture  persisted  .through  Spanish  language  TV  and 
radio  programs  originating- in  Mexico  and  through  visits  back  and 
forth  across  the  border.    The  official  language'of  the-commum ty, 
however,  was  English.    English  was  the  sole  language  heard  in  the 
classrooms  prior  to  the  advent  of  bilingual  education,  only  English-, 
language,  reading  material  was  available  locally,  and  busi^essywas/ 
■generally  transacted  in  English.-  The  peculiar  geographic  and^rw-^ 
guistic  characteristics  of  the  community  were  also  reflected  in  a 
self-'identity  in  .which  an  individual  described  him-  or  herself  as 
"Mexican*;  when  speaking  in  relation  to  people  in  ffther,  part?  of  the 
country  and  as  "American1;  or  "Texan"  when  referring  to  Mexico  or  re- 
cent immigrants  from  Mexico. 
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Hispanics  dominated  the  social,  political,  and  economic  life  of 
the  commun-ity.    Those  families  who  qualified  for  Head  Start,  however, 
were  concentrated  at  the  lower  end  of  tfre. economic  scale  .in  farm  oc- 
cupations and  service  industries. 

Roughly  half  of  the  population  of  the  Nuevas  Fronteras 'II  com- 
munity was  Anglo  and  half  was  Hispanic*    The  Hispanics  were  primari- 
ly Mexican  Americans,  although  Mexican-born  individuals  were'also  *' 
present,    Most  .Hispanics  worked  inVfarm,  canning,  and  factory  jobs 
rather  than  in  white-collar  or  service  positions.    Recent  arrivals 
from  Mexico  were  more  heavily  represented  among  citrus  workers. 
Longer-term  Hispanic  residents  tended, to  be  second-  or  third-generation 
iirani grants  ,from  other  parts  of  the-^uthwest.    Even  for  most  of  the 
Hispanic  residents,  the  dominant  language  was  English  and  informants 
p expressed'  little  identification  with  Mexico. 

i 

2,  Administration  ^ 

At"  Site  I,  all  HeaJ  Start  functions  except  the  fragrant  programs-' 
were  directed  by  a  Head  Start  director  in  conjunction  with  a  local 
Community  Action  Agency.    This  agency  provided  support  to  10  class- 
Vooms.    Nine  of  the  classrooms,  including  those  implementing  the  model, 
were  under  the  direction  of  a  Head  Start  coordinator. 

Site  II  was  also  housed  in  an  elementary  school  which  was  part 
of  a  local  school  district.    At  the  center,  teachers  ordered  supplies 
in  conjunctibn  with  a  Head  ,Start  secretary,  who  also  coordinated  meet- 
ings with  parents,    A  Head  Start  director,  hired  the  previous  year 
•by  the  local  school  district,  was  ostensibly  in  charge  of  the  preschool 
program.,.  However,  she  was  concerned  primarily  with  her  responsibili- 
ties as  prirjcipal  of  the  elementary  school  housing  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram <nd  wi*?n  gcneratirg  funding  and  therefore  rarely  had  tinu  to  % 
visit  the  Hea4*  Start  classrooms,  * 

The  Nuevas  Fronteras  modSl  received ^different  degrees  of  admini- 
strative support  at  the  two  sites.    At  the  Rio  Grande  site,  administra- 
tors supported  tJfe  model  and  felt  that  it  had  relevance  to  local  needs. 
At  the  Southern  California  center,  on  the  othec  hand,  the  director 
had  had  no  input  into  the  selection  of  the  Head  Start  replication  site 
for  the  Nuevas  Fronteras  curriculum.    She  expressed  ambivalence  about 
bilingual  education  in  general  and  was  uncommitted  to  the  bilingual 
bicultural  aims  of  the  model,  ^9  * 

3,  Head  Start  Settings  , 

The  two  Nuevas  Fronteras  replicatiorv  sites  were  each  housed. in 
three  classrooms  on  the  grounds  of, a  public  elementary  school.  At 
Site  I,  the  Head  Start  classrooms  were  located  in  a  prefabricated* 
building,  while  the  Site  II  experimental  classrooms  were 'in  a  rear, 
wing  of  the  elementary  school  complex.    Each  site  had'  an  adjacent 'djrt 
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and  grass  playground  containing  climbing,  swinging,  and.sTiding  equip- 
ment, and  Si'te  Iljiad  a  separate  H#d  Start  office  .ontha  grounds. 
Relations  between*  he  Head^Start  teachers  and,  the. elementary  school. 
'  staff  at  both  sites  were  negligible,  V      m     -„ ,      •    •  4 

'Classrooms  at  both  replication  sites:  were  spacious ^  we'll  illumi- 

•  nated,  and  Relatively*  unci  uttered-  by  furniture.  ^Colorful,  materials-*^ 
'including  prominently  displayed  children's  work,labeled  by,  teachers 

to  match  class  curriculum  themes,  lined  the  walls,.  ^Organisation  was 
similar  across  classrooms  in  each  site.   At  Nuevas  Fronteifiis  I>  each 
room  cintaifted  a  sink,  drinking  fountain,  and  a  fa throom/ in  addition 
%o  learnincfcenters  that  corresponded  to  model  guideTine*: .  large 
group/music,  fantasy,  math,  art'/smaTI  group,  book,  blotfk,sand  dis- 
covery/science/areas,    The'"sanTe  areaSr-wo^Mfcyif^ig^otl  of  math»-  ■  t 
were  found  at  Nuevas  Fronteras  II,    However,  ly^om^Uxties^ 
within  the  classroom  were  lacking  at  this,  site :  '*•    i^s.    '.  . 

Class -size  aod  daily  schedules  differed  at  the  twcrsi-te**  At 
SiteM,  the  ^9  children  in  each  class  met  for  a  full-day  I6:I74  hoi^r) 
"  session,  fiveNays  €  week.    By  comparison,  the  16  children  m^ach  of 
the  Nuevas  Fronteras  II  classrooms  met  for  three*  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing,  five  days  a  week.    Within  each  site  the  teacher  and  aide  in-each 
class  followed  a  similar  routine  of  daily  activities -and  coordinated 
pUpning,  to  the  extent  that  the  same  curriculum  units  were  covered  < 
at  the  s'ame  time.  -.  '       *V*      .  '  .  "   ..     •    -  # 

v       The  composition  of  children  at  the  Texas. site  reflected  Htyf 
•arrd  language  patterns  of  the  tommunity  as  all  of  the  children  were 
Hispanic  and  all  but  three  Spanish*preferring\-    About  two  thirds  of 
the  students  in  Site  II  experimental  classes  were  Hispanic,  but- 
'   English-speaking  children, predominated .    Most  'children  at  both  sites 

•  were  bused,    Approximately  equal  number*  of  boys  and  girls  were  re-  , 
cruiHed  into  both  programs,  but*a  sex  imbalance -was  observable  in 
certain, classes  at  each  site-  Because  of  the.generally  mild  weathe^ 

•  in  both* areas  and  the"  provision  of  transportation ,  phi ldrert  attended 
regularly  at  both  kites',  averaging-over  80%  attendance  in  all 
clashes  during  the  ye%F,  - 
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